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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In submitting the present work to the public, it is thought 
desirable to state that it contains an exposition of the principles 
followed in these Nurseries, Avhere the Rose has been exten- 
sively and successfully cultivated, under the Author's superin- 
tendence, for many years. A chief inducement to its publica- 
tion was the writer's desire to improve a favourite flower. It 
had long appeared to him that a work entering into the detail 
of Rose-culture, elucidating the various practices by means of 
Wood Engravings, and furnishing Coloured Plates of some of 
the choicest kinds, was a desideratum; and that the non- 
existence of such a work proved a formidable barrier to 
the agreeable and satisfactory prosecution of this branch of 
Floriculture. 

Holding these views, it was his wish to publish, in a form 
and at a price which would place the work within reach of the 
humblest cultivator ; but the great expense attending the pro- 
duction of Coloured Plates in a highly-finished style, and the 
knowledge that the circulation of a class-work must necessarily 
be limited, pointed out the impracticability of pursuing such a 
course, and the idea was ultimately, though with reluctance, 
abandoned. 

The publication did not, however, appear imadvisable, 
because it could not be made more generally accessible. On 
the contrary, it was evident, from conversation with numerous 
Amateurs and professional Florists, who from time to time 
visited the Nurseries, that it was greatly required. It was 
argued that there were more lovers of flowers seeking amuse- 
ment in the culture of the Rose at the present time than at 
any previous period ; that the most difficult and important 
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branches of cultivation were nowhere fully and clearly treated 
of ; and that although other favourites had figured liberally in 
the Floricultural periodicals of the day, this had remained 
almost unnoticed, no series of Coloured Drawings having 
appeared later than 1820, since which period the Rose had 
undergone a thorough change. Into the causes of this it is 
needless to inquire. Suffice it to say, that the neglect could 
not have originated in an indifference to the merits or a sup- 
posed unpopularity of the flower. We can scarcely enter any 
garden, however humble, which does not contain a Rose-tree ; 
and many of the noted establishments in England have, like in 
Rome of old, places set apart expressly for their cultivation. 
And it is not a slavish obedience to fashion that has led to this. 
Although cherished alike by peer and peasant, the popularity 
of the Rose rests on a surer foundation — its intrinsic merit. 
What other genus of plants embraces so great a variety of 
character, or gives forth such a number of delicious blossoms 
for so long a period ? Moreover, it is easy of culture ; suited 
to a great variety of soils ; lives and blooms even when 
neglected ; yet pelds an abundant return for whatever labour 
may be bestowed upon it. 

The "Rose Garden" is arranged in Two Divisions. The 
First includes Chapters on the History of the Rose, the Forma- 
tion of the Rosarium, and the various practices of Cultivation. 
The Chapters on Hybridizing and raising Seedlings are, it is 
believed, altogether new, and likely to prove interesting and 
useful at this particular era in Rose-culture. The Second 
Division embraces a natural arrangement of all the approved 
Roses known, with full descriptions of their colours, sizes, forms, 
degrees of fulness, habit, rates of growth, and purposes for 
which best suited. The descriptions are chiefly the result of close 
personal observation, having been taken from living specimens 
at a great cost of time and labour; which will be granted readily, 
when it is stated that above 2,000 varieties are described. 
Nevertheless, it was judged desirable to pursue this course, in 
order to attain to that accuracy in the descriptive part of the 
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work which should render it a safe and efficient guide in select- 
ing varieties. 

The execution of the Coloured Drawings has been entrusted 
to eminent artists, whose design has been, not to fabricate a 
pleasing flower, but to produce exact representations of Nature. 
This feature of the work presents the cultivator Avith Roses at 
all seasons; — alike when the blasts of Autumn scatter his 
favourites Avithout doors to the winds of heaven, and the 
rigours of Winter surround them Avith the garb of death. 

Before concluding, the writer would acknowledge his obli- 
gations to numerous correspondents for suggestions received 
from time to time during the period of publication. Such 
letters as contained hints on cultivation he has inserted in 
the Appendix as advertised; and regrets that Avant of space 
should have compelled him to curtail some interesting com- 
munications. The article on the " Botany of the Rose," con- 
tained in the Appendix, will, he thinks, prove particularly 
interesting, and should be read by all who feel inclined to 
enter upon the pleasing task of raising Seedlings. 



Paul's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



A Second Edition of the " Rose Garden " being called for, 
the Author is enabled to realise his wish of publishing it in a 
form and at a price which will place the work within reach of 
the humblest cultivator. 

To accomplish this aim, it was found necessary to omit the 
Coloured Plates ; a point deemed of little importance, as a 
series of new Plates, representations of more modern varieties, 
is in course of publication in the Author's ** Rose ArauAL."* 

The present Edition of the " Rose Garden " has been care- 
fully revised, and in part re-written. There is, indeed, a great 
change in the descriptive part of the work. Many of the 
varieties described, and even recommended at the time the 
First Edition was published, are now withdrawn, because sur- 
passed in excellence by more modern varieties. 

It was at first the intention to insert in the present Edition 
only such kinds as could be recommended ; and this principle 
will be adhered to in the issue of the Yearly Catalogue. But 
in a work like the present, it was thought likely to prove of 
some service to lovers of the Rose, to include the many ques- 
tionable varieties floating about, if only to fix their position. 

The original edition of the "Rose Garden" has been 
translated into Danish, t and the Author^s consent was asked 
and granted to the pubUcation of editions in German and 
French also ; but as he has never met with the work in either 
of the latter languages, he does not know if the translators' 
intentions have been carried out 

Paul's Nitbsxbub, Waltham Oboss, N. 
March, 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 

The Rose, whicli is the leading flower of the day, the acknowledged favourite of 
the two greatest nations in the world, is to be found, in a wild state, very 
generally spread over the earth's surface. 

As if too beautiful to be excluded from the natural Flora of any one of the 
ancient divisions of the world, it graces alike various countries of Asia, Africa, 
and North America, and extends over the whole of Europe, where, blooming in 
its native wildness and simplicity, it is universally prized and admired. 

But although the geographical distribution of the various species makes the 
Rose an inhabitant of nearly the whole of the Northern Hemisphere, some species 
are far less plentiful than others, or, if plentiful in certain localities, have a less 
extended range. Here is one, confined to some particular and favoured spots ; 
here another, not content with ranging one quarter of the globe ; — ^the Rosa 
Ganina, for instance, the one most commonly seen adorning our wilds and hedge- 
rows, is found also in Africa and Asia. , 

It is a remarkable fact, that Australia has naturally no Roses, and none have yet 
been found wild very near to, or south of, the Equator. It is in the temperate regions 
of Asia, and throughout Europe generally, that those species abound from which 
nearly the whole of the present garden varieties have sprung. But if we extend 
our view, we find some growing on the mountains of North America, whose tops aro 
covered with eternal snow ; and others in the dreary wilds of Greenland, Kamts- 
chatka, and Iceland ; while in Siberia there are several interesting species. On the 
other hand, if we turn to warmer climates, we discover that Mexico, Abyssinia, 
China, Persia, India, and Egypt have their Roses ; and even on the outskirts of tho 
mighty Sahara one species is found, gladdening the approaches to the desert with 
its clasters of white flowers, though often 

^— Bom to blush nnsoon, 
And waste their sweotnoss on tho dosort air. 

Who were the first people to bring this flower from its natural habitats, to be 
a dweller in cultivated grounds, must ever remain a matter of conjecture. Doubt- 
less it attracted the notice of the virtuoso in plants at a very early date ; pro- 
bably when they were merely valued as objects of natural history, or for their 
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medicinal properties. We may follow in imagination the busy doings of the 
plant-collector in the earliest times ; we may fancy him gathering, and fixing in 
one spot, the beautiful productions scattered around him ; and it is natural to 
suppose that the most beautiful, or most useful, would be first collected. This 
surely would give an early date to the civilization of the Queen of Flowers. 
And doubtless the Bose has a claim to our regard as well for its antiquity, as for 
its beauty, variety, and fragrance. The famous gardens of Babylon, which are 
supposed to have existed 2,000 years before the Christian era, would probably 
number it among its treasures. This, of course, can be but conjecture ; though 
the probability is increased when we consider that the neighbouring country, 
Persia, has ever been famous for the Boses it naturally produces. In the Sacred 
Scriptures we read of '^ him who was to make the wilderness be glad, and the 
desert to blossom as the Bose ": we read also of '' the Bose of Sharon," and '' the 
Bose of Jericho.'* 

It has been questioned whether the flowers met with in translations of the 
ancient writers are identical with those known under like names in the present 
day. Indeed, what is commonly known as the Bose of Jericho, is a little cruci- 
ferous plant, with white flowers, very different from our Boses. I do not feel 
disposed to enter into this question ; indeed it would be out of place to do so 
here : but I would remark, in passing, that the non-existence of the wild forms in 
those countries, at the present time, is not conclusive evidence to me that they 
never flourished there ; or even were it so, the productions of other countries 
might have been introduced, to administer to the comforts and enjojrments of 
those who employed them alike in the ceremonies of their fetes and in the 
splendid imagery of their writings. 

In the Book of Wisdom (chap, ii., ver. 7, 8) the following passage occurs : — 
*^Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointment, and let no flower of 
the spring pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with Bose-buds before they be 
withered." Hence it is apparent that the practices so oommon with the Qreeks 
and Bomans of crowning themselves with flowers at their Bacchanalian feasts, 
and on various other occasions, were resorted to in these early times, and most 
probably were borrowed from the Jews. Again, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(chap, xxxix., ver. 18) we find the following passage : — ^^ Hearken unto me, ye 
holy children, and bud forth as a Bose growing by the brook of the field." 
Homer, the most ancient of all the profane writers, uses the Bose figuratively, 
both in the Hiad and Odyssey ; and above 2,000 years have rolled away since 
Sappho christened it the ^^ Queen of Flowers." Philostratus (Epistle 78), writing 
of this lyric poet, says, '' Sappho was enamoured of the Bose, and bestows upon 
it always some distinguished praise: she likens it to the most beautiful of 
maidens." Such was the Bose then, and it still maintains as distinguished a 
position. 

It were scarcely necessary to search the Greek authors for quotations to show 
in what esteem that people held our flower. Ancient history, by which their 
customs are handed down to us, bears sufiScient evidence of its popularity. The 

b2 
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Bose, with other flowers, was used by them in times of public rejoicings, in their 
religious ceremonies, and the youth of both sexes wore them in the f^tes. They 
consecrated it to Venus, Cupid, Aurora, and also to Harpocrates, the Qod of 
Silence. If it was dedicated to Venus as an emblem of beauty, and to Cupid as 
an emblem of love, we may conjecture wherefore it was also dedicated to the 
goddess of the morning : it was the symbol of youth. But, beyond this, the 
Greeks doubtless were alive to tbe fact that the Eose is most beautiful at sun- 
rise : then, newly expanded by the breath of mom, there is visible all that fresh- 
ness, in which consists so much of its peculiar beauty, and which soon vanishes 
before the radiance of a summer's sun. From its bemg consecrated to Harpo- 
crates, the God of Silence, probably arose that custom practised in the north of 
Europe, but now almost fallen into desuetude, of suspending a Bose from the 
ceiling at convivial or other meetings, to signify that what transpired was of a 
confidential nature. '^ The White Bose has long been considered as sacred to 
silence : over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets were ever revealed, 
for it hung only above the festal board of sworn friendship. No matter how deep 
they might drink, or how long the wine-cup might circulate round the table, so 
. long as the White Bose hung over their heads every secret was considered 
inviolable ; — no matter how trivial, or how important the trust, beneath that 
flower it was never betrayed ; for around it was written the sentence — 

Ho who doth secrets reveal 
Beneath my roof shall never live. 

What faith and what confidence must there have been between man and man in 
the olden time, when only the presence of a flower was needed to prevent the 
maligning whisper — to freeze up slander's hateful slime — and destroy that venom 
which, when once circulated, proves so fatal to human happiness !" — (The Poetical 
Language of Flowers^ by Thomas Miller ; Bogue, London.) 

Sappho having named the Bose the " Queen of Flowers," other of the Greek 
writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy of their attention. This was 
eminently the case. Theocritus, on account of its transitoriness, compares it to 
the course of human life. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, 
calling it "the most beautiful of flowers," "the delight of the gods," "the 
favourite of the muses "; and says its leaves are full of charms. He speaks of it 
still more definitively as useful in diseases. The Bose is made the particular 
subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein the poet considers it sacred, and accounts 
for its origin in a marvellous manner. 

While Spring with lavish flow'rets glows, 
From the gay wreath 111 plack the Rose, 
The queen of fragrance will display. 
Oh t ponr, my friend, th' accordant lay. 
Dear to earth thy smiling hloom \ 
Dear to heav'n thy rich perfume t 
Sacred to the sportive hour. 
When the loves, from flower to flower^ 
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Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 
Bind thy treaanres to their hair ; 
By the Paphian queen caress'd, 
Seated on her snowy breast 

Nymphs, who haunt th' embow*ring shades, 

Poesy's enchanting maids. 

Woo thee, Rose; thy charms inspire 

All the raptoros of the lyre. 

Gull we straight th' inviting Rose ; 

Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Gull the Rose : what boots the smart ? 

Boundless sweets regale the heart. 

Pluck it not : the flow'ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
'Mid the sons of Gomus spread, 
Blooms the Rose's living rod ; 
Ghaplet for the thirsty soul, 
Well It crowns the purple bowl. 

Hark, the bard*I his numbers pour 
Incense to the sacred flower. 
The rosy-fingered l)oam of light 
Undraws the curtain of the night. 
Health's blushing Rose the virgin strcuks, 
And paints the down of Venus* checks. 

Lovely Rose I thy gonial power 
Sweetly soothes the sickly hour ; 
O'er the g^ve thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to the dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips the honours of thy prime. 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air. 

Say from whence the Rose divino 
Bids th* unrivalled lustro ohino ? 
From the liquid caves of ni^^'ht, 
When Gytherea waked to light, — 
Waked from her Neptunian birth. 
To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her sire. 
When Pallas sprang with martial fire, 
Nature gave the Queen of Flowers, 
Goeval sister of the Powers. 

When th' immortals' frolic souls 
Glow'd with Nectar's copious bowls, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 
Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 
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Prolific foil tho ethoroal dew ;— 
ConBOcrated Roses grew. 
Tho topers hail'd tho plant diTine ; 
And gave it " To the god of wine I" 

[Anacbeon, Ode 58. Translated by Qreen. 

Other Greek writers attribute to the Bose a different origin. Bion, in the 
Epitaph of Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who was 
destroyed by a wild boar :— 

Ah I wretched Queen, the loyely youth is fled 

She mourns, unceasing mourns Adonis dead ; 

What grief too lavish for a name so dear ? 

For OTory drop of blood she gives a tear : 

Two blooming flowers tho genial streams disclose, — 

The tear, Anemone ; the blood, a Rose. 

Others, again, of the ancient writers, granting the existence of the white Bose, 
say that the colour was changed to red by being stained with the blood of Venus, 
whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours to save Adonis. Our 
own Spenser makes a beautiful allusion to this fancy in the Daphnaida :— 

White as the native Rose before the change 
Which Venus' blood did on her leaves impress. 

But of the English poets hereafter. 

It appears that the Greeks also cultivated this flower with the view of 
extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theophrastus, who lived about 300 
years before tho Christian era, tolls us it was common to set fire to the Bose- 
trees in Greece ; and that unless this practice was resorted to, they would not 
produce any flowers. Is the writer in earnest ? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. But 
although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is generally admitted 
that gardening, considered as an art, was neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Bose worthy of adoration, the Bomans were by no 
means less lavish in the praises they bestowed on it. They regarded it with that 
veneration and enthusiasm which the high encomiums passed on it by a people 
they so much admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the Bomans acquired their taste for these flowers from the 
Eg3rptians, who, during the early ages of the Bepublic, sent quantities of them to 
Bome every year. But it appears to me more probable that the taste was 
acquired from the Greeks, although the Egyptians might have administered to 
and further developed it. Virgil, the "the prince of Latin poets," makes frequent 
mention of the Bose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral he 
contrasts the pale saUow to the blushing Bose :«- 

Puniceis humilis quantum saluinca rosetis ; 

Judicio nostro tantum tlbi eedit Amyntas. — lEcloga 5, ver. 17, IS. 
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In the Oeorgics he speaks of '^ Pttsiom Boses with their doable spring " :— 

Fonitftn et, pingnes hortoB qiu9 oota colendi 

Ornaret, canerom, biferiqno rosaria PnstL — IGeorg, lib. iy^ yer. 118, 119. 

In reference to the latter qaotation, Botanists who have visited Psestum have 
not been able to meet with Boses flowering in autumn ; and some people have 
pronounced them creations of the poet's fancy. Be this as it may, it might be 
accounted for, I think, by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of 
culture. The culture of Boses was a trade at Psestum; and might not the 
cultivators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the spring ? 
After this, they might rest them for a period ; and then, by pruning and watering, 
backed by the influences of their climate, induce a now growth, and consequently 
a second development of flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of 
this, although no one who cared for the tdtimate weal of his plants might be 
disposed to practise it. Or again, is it not probable that some of the Boses 
raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the barbarous ages which 
succeeded the downfall of Bome ? 

Cicero, Ovid, and Martial speak of Boses ; and Pliny, who wrote on Gardening 
towards the close of the first century, devotes some considerable space to them. 
He mentions those of Oarthage, and others of l£letus (supposed to be B. Gallioa). 
He tells us they used to obtain Boses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether such was 
the plan pursued by the Boman gardeners we are at perfect liberty to doubt, 
although it is certain they had, under the reign of Domitian, abundance of Boses 
in winter. Martial, the famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for 
sending them Boses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send com 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, that the 
Boman gardeners had at this time found out the means of constructing hot- 
houses, which they heated with tubes filled with hot water, and thus in- 
duced Boses and Lilies to fiower in December. — {La Eose^ &c,, par Dr. 
Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Boses were grown in beds ; and 
Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for the production of 
late Boses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. Boitard says, 
^^ The cultivation of flowers, and particularly of Boses, was carried on upon a 
grand scale, both at Pssstum and in the environs of Bome. The sale of the 
flowers was ordinarily in the hands of the prettiest girls of the place ; and the 
Latin Poets have immortalized the names of several of these charming flower- 
girls, and have even deifled some of them. The divinity of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers, has no other origin.^ifa7iueZ Complet de V Amateur des RoseSj &o., par 
M. Boitard ; Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world's history when flowers engrossed too 
much the attention of a nation, it was under the reigns of Angostns and sub- 
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sequent Emperors of Borne. The love of flowers was then carried to excess ; and 
the Eose seemed to bear away the palm from all. It was customary for the 
wealthy inhabitants to take their meals resting on Bose-leaves, — a practice which 
Cicero loudly condemns. Roses were scattered upon the beds and floors of the 
chambers of their guests. At their festivals they put the flowers in their cups 
of wine. In times of public rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and 
the statues of their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Boses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have expended a talent in 
their purchase ; and the room of entertainment was strewed with them to a 
considerable depth. Suetonius, the Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero 
that he spent four millions of sesterces, amounting to more than £30,000, in 
procuring roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have been 
so perverted from their just use I Here, instead of opening up a source of pure 
and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, and administering to the lust of 
a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Oreeks and Bomans to bring in flowers, Boses 
especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them on the tables, and orna- 
menting their persons with them, believing they preserved them from the 
intoxicating influences of wine.* 

From the fall of the Boman Empire there exists a chasm in the history of 
gardening which cannot be filled up. The world, sunk in a state of barbarism, 
had neither inclination for, nor opportunity of, enjoying pursuits of this kind ; 
and Boses share in the general oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from 
this state — as wars became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace-— 
they found time to attend to the comforts and enjoyments of life. Charlemagne, 
who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, enumerates the Bose, 
among other flowers, and shows his fondness of it by desiring it to be grown 
in his garden. 

The Bose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and they paid con- 
siderable attention to its cultivation. They sowed the seeds ; and it has been 
said they had blue Boses, which were obtained by watering the plants with 
indigo-watcr. That they had such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the 
means by which it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D'Orbessan, Essai sur les Roses) states that 
he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted with Floriculture, maintain 
that they have seen pure yellow Moss Boses 1 a deception probably practised on 
them by some charlatan, or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing 
znight happen with the Marquis D'Orbessan ? 

Pierre de Crescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteenth century, men- 
tions the Bose, and many poets of Italy have sung its praises. It has also, for 
some ages, been a custom of the Boman-Catholio Church for the Pope to conse- 
crate a golden Bose, and send it to the monarch of some State, as a token of his 

* It is said that the Esquimanx and the Georgians, in the present day, decorate theb hair 
with the flowers of tbo wild kinds which adorn their respective countries. 
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partictdar esteem. Two of our kings received this mark of distinction — Henry 
VI. and Henry VliL "They made," says M. Boitard, "the deUcato and 
ephemeral Rose emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short duration of 
human life ; while the precious and unalterable metal m which it was modelled 
alluded to the immortality of the soul." 

It is now customary throughout Italy, as it was in ancient Borne, to use flowers 
in times of feasting, and in the ceremonies of religion ; and the Boso is an especial 
favourite. 

But let us glance hastily to the land of the East — Persia. The Poets of that 
country idolize this flower, placing it, in song, in company with the nightingales. 
That it holds a high rank there may be gathered from the following fable :— 
" One day," says Saadi, " I saw a tuft of grass which surrounded a Bose-tree. 
What I cried I, is this vile plant, bom to be trodden under foot, come to dwell 
in company with Boses ? I stooped to pluck it out, when it modestly said to me. 
Spare me, I pray thee : I am not a Bose, it is true, yet by the perfume which I 
exhale you may perceive at least that I have dwelt with Boses."— (Mani/«/ Com* 
plet de V Amateur des Rosea^ par M. Boitard ; Paris, 1836.) 

In Persia, in Turkey, and throughout the East generally, Boses are grown in 
considerable quantities, for the manufacture of Bose-wator, and the famed Attar 
of Boses, which has been sold for six times its weight in gold. The Musk Bose is, 
I believe, the variety cultivated. The Attar, or Otto, of Boses is manufactured 
chiefly at Ghazeepore, in Bengal ; but it is also prepared in Persia, in all parts of 
India, Upper Egypt, and in Tunis. In the Bengal Dispensatory there (The Bengal 
Dispensatory^ by W. B. O'Shaughnessy, M.D., Calcutta, 1842) is a paper, drawn 
up by Dr. Jackson, on the Cultivation of Boses, and the Manufacture of Bose- 
water and Attar of Boses. 

" Around the station of Ghazeepore," says this author, " there are about 300 
beegahs, or about 150 acres, of ground laid out in small detached fields as Boso 
Gardens, most carefully protected on all sides by high mud-walls and prickly-pear 
fences, to keep out the cattle. These lands, which belong to Zemindars, are 
planted with Bose-trees, and are annually let out at so much per beogah* for the 
ground, and so much additional for the Bose-plants ; — generally five rupees per 
beegah, and twenty-five rupees for the Bose-trees, of which there are 1,000 in 
each beegah. The additional expense for cultivation would be about rupees 8.8; 
so that for rupees 38 . 8, you have, for the season, one beegah of 1,000 Bose-trees. 

^' If the season is good, this beegah of 1,000 Bose-trees should yield one lac of 
Boses. Purchases of Boses are always made at so much per lac. The price of 
course varies according to the year, and will average from 40 to 70 rupees. 

'^ The Bose-trees come into flower at the beginning of March, and continue so 
through ApriL 

^' In the morning early the flowers are plucked by numbers of men, women, 
and children, and are conveyed in large bags to the several contracting parties 
for distillation. The cultivators themselves very rarely manufacture. 

* A beegah is half an acre. 
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'^ Thero is such a variety of Bose-water manofactared, and so much tliat bears 
the name whicli is nothing more than a mixture of sandal-oil, that it is impos- 
sible to lay down the plan which is adopted. The best Eose-water, however, 
may be computed as bearing the proportion of 1 ,000 Boses to a seer* of water ; 
this, perhaps, may be considered as the best procurable. From 1,000 Eoses 
most generally a seer and a half of Bose-water is distilled ; and perhaps from 
this even the Attar has been removed. 

" To procure the Attar, the Boses are put into the still, and the water passes 
over gradually, as in the Bose-water process. After the whole has come over, 
the Bose-water is placed in a large metal basin, which is covered with wetted 
muslin, tied over to prevent insects or dust getting into it : this vessel is let into 
the ground about two feet, which has been previously wetted with water, and it 
is allowed to remain quiet during the whole night. The Attar is always made 
at the beginning of the season, when the nights are cool ; in the morning, early, 
the little film of Attar, which is formed upon the surface of the Bose-water 
during the night, is removed by means of a feather, and it is then carefully 
placed in a small phial ; and day after day, as the collection is made, it is placed 
for a short period in the sun ; and after a sufficient quantity has been procured, 
it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, into small phials. Pure Attar, 
when it has been removed only three or four days, has a pale greenish hue ; by 
keeping, it soon loses this, and in a few weeks* time becomes of a pale 
yellow. 

^^ From one lac of Boses it is generally calculated that 180 grains, or one 
tolah,"!* of Attar can be procured ; more than this can be obtained if the Boses 
are full sized, and the nights cold to allow of the congelation. 

^^The Attar purchased in the bazaar is generally adulterated, mixed with 
sandal-oil or sweet-oiL Not even the richest native will give the price at which 
the purest Attar alone can be obtained ; and the purest attar that is made is sold 
to Europeans. During the past year it has been selling from 80 to 90 rupees 
the tolah : the year before it might have been purchased for 50 rupees. 

'^ At the commencement of the Bose season, people from all parts come to 
make their purchases, and very large quantities are prepared and sold. There 
are about thirty-six places in Qhazeepore where Bose-water is distilled. 

^* The chief use the natives appear to make of the Bose-water is at the period 
of their festivals and weddings. It is then distributed largely to the guests as 
they arrive, and sprinkled with profusion in the apartments. 

" I should consider that the value of the Boses sold for the manufacture of 
Bose-water may be estimated at 15,000 rupees a year, and from this to 20,000 ; 
and from the usual price asked for the Bose-water, and for which it is sold, I 
should consider there is a profit of 40,000 rupees. The natives are very fond of 
using the Bose-water as medicine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures ; and they 
consume a good deal of the petals for the Conserve of Boses." 

But Boses are grown for the purpose of manufacturing Bose-water in other 

* A eeor is two pounds troy. t A tolah is seven pennyweights. 
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countries beside Persia and Turkey. At Provins, a town forty-seven miles S.E. 
of Paris, whicH Has long been celebrated for its Oonservo of Boses, tbe French 
Bose has been cultivated ; and in the environs of Paris, the Damask, and other 
kinds. In some parts of Surrey and Kent^ in our own country, they are ffcown in 
considerable quantities — the Provence, Damask, and French kinds, indiscrimin- 
ately. In the process of distillation, six pounds of Bose-leaves are ssud to be 
enough to make a gallon of Bose-water ; but much depends on the stage in which 
the flowers are gathered, the best stage being just before full-blown. 

The Bose has been valued in medicine from the remotest times : it was so in 
the time of Hippocrates ; and the Bomans believed the root to be efficacious in 
cases of hydrophobia : hence probably the term * doo-eosb.* Many writers have 
attributed to it virtues which it does not possess, though it is still used in medi- 
cine, and valued for its tonic and astringent properties. The hips of the Dog- 
Boso, when reduced to pulp, are also used in pharmacy, to give consistence to 
pills and electuaries. 

But to return more inmiediately to the history of the Bose. This flower, 
having been considered as the emblem of innocence and purity from remote times, 
seems so far to have influenced the early Christian writers as to induce them to 
place it in Paradise. It is well known, ako, that the seal of the celebrated 
Luther was a Bose. 

In Hungary our flower is held in great esteem. I am informed by a friend 
who has resided in that country, that it is customary with ladies of rank and 
fashion to take bouquets of Boses and go into the wbods to bud the wild kinds 
which they may encounter in their rambles. It must be an agreeable and exhil- 
arating task to go in search of Boses during the flowering season ; for I am 
assured it is no unconmion thing to meet with the finest varieties blooming in 
the most unfrequented places. 

In Holland the Bose seems to have made but little way, although that country 
possessed the richest collections in Europe down to 1815, and it was from that 
country the most beautiful of the tribe— the Moss Bose — was first introduced to 
England, from whence it found its way to France. The transactions which took 
place in Holland during the Florimania associate no unpleasant ideas with our 
flower. The Bose was without the pale. The Tulip, the Hyacinth, the Banun- 
culus, the Anemone — ^these, with a few of minor importance, were the pride of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : these were the flowers of Holland ; 
and the enthusiasm with which they were cultivated there had rendered them 
popular in other European countries. Thus the Bose lay neglected. Its capa- 
bilities of improvement were not thought of, or unknown. The unlocking of its 
treasures was reserved for more recent times. The skilful and persevering indi- 
viduals, to whoso labours we are indebted for the choicest ornaments of the 
Bose Garden, still live to admire the productions of their genius, and to witness 
their favourite flower reigning without a rival in the Floral world. 

Let us turn to France, a country naturally rich in Boses. Mizault, who 
wrote the first book in Fnmoe spedally devoted to Hortlonltore (1535), mentions 
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four species only, and Olivier de Serres, writing in 1 GOO, does not recognize 
a larger number. La Quintinie in 1680 enumerates twelve different kinds. 
. According to Decandolle, she has no less than nineteen species growing sponta- 
neously in her hedges, woods, and wilds. The chief among them is the BosA 
Gallioa, or French Bose, which has produced some of the most biilliant and 
regularly-fqrmed flowers of the genus.* France is rich in Eose-lore, scientific, 
practical, and poetical. Of the former branches, Guillcmeau, Boitard, Leleor, 
Vibert, Thorry, Deslongchamps, and Forney are the most distinguished writers. 

The country abounding in Boses, we should expect its poets would not fail to 
notice them ; and perhaps in no other language have so many beautiful com- 
parisons been instituted, or so many verses written in their praise. Delille 
exclaims, " Mais qui pent refuser un hommage h la Bose ?** (Who can refuse 
homage to the Bose ?) And Bernard, Malherbe, Saint Victor, Boger, Leonard, 
and others too numerous to mention, have made it the subject of the most 
delightful strains. 

Bapin, a French writer of the seventeenth century, gives a pleasing and 
ingenious tale, which 1 shall venture to insert. 

" Bhodanthe, Queen of Corinth, having enamoured several princes with her 
beauty, and having disdained their proffers of homage, three of them, furious to 
see themselves despised, besieged her in the temple of Diana, where she had 
taken refuge, followed by all the people, who, dazzled by her extraordinary 
beauty, made her assume the place of the statue of the goddess. Apollo, enraged 
by the indignity offered to his sister, changed Bhodanthe into a tree which bore 
the Bose. Under this new form Bhodanthe is always queen, for she became the 
most beautiful of flowers. Her subjects, pressed around her, seem still to defend 
her, metamorphosed, as they are, into prickly thorns. The three princes were 
changed ; the one into a butterfly, and the two others into winged insects, which 
constant in their love, flutter without ceasing around their cherished flower." 
(^La Hose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

There exists at the present day, in the village of Salency in France, a eastern 
which is of very ancient date. As early as the sixth century the Bishop of 
Noyon offered a prize of a crown of Boses, to be given yearly to the maid of the 
village who should have earned the greatest reputation for modesty and virtue. 
The villagers have the power of appointing her who shall receive it ; and it is 
awarded with much ceremony and rejoicing. 

It is the opinion of some of the French authors on this flower, that Boses 
were cultivated far more extensively in France in former times than at present ; 
which they arrive at from the statements made, by early authors, of the great 
quantities which were used on particular occasions. I have sometimes thought 
it a matter of surprise that the Bose should have taken the precedence of all 
other flowers in France at an earlier period than in this country, especially when 
we consider it is our national emblem, and that to the enterprise of English 

* The French Rose crossed with the Ohinese Rose produced the Hybrid Ohinese ; the latter 
•gaia, oroBted with the Bourbon and Damask, produced the Hybrid PerpetnaL 
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collectors Earope stands indebted for many species wHioh wore sent from this 
country to France and elsewHere. It was so with the Tea-scontod, the Chinese 
Bose, the Banksise, the Miorophylla, the Macartney, the Moltiflora, &c., some 
of which were from 16 to 20 years in England before they found their way to 
France. 

But it was fashion paved the way for the general reception of the Bose in that 
country. At the commencement of the present century, the Empress Josephine 
acknowledged it as her favourite, and caused varieties to be collected throughout 
Europe, and brought to her garden at Malmaison. The late Mr. Kennedy was 
provided with a passport to go and come as he pleased during the war, in order 
that he might superintend the formation of that garden. The patronage of the 
Empress gave an impetus to Boso-culture. Establishments were soon formed 
solely for the purpose, among the earliest of which were those of M. Descemet 
and M. Vibert, and the taste spread throughout Europe. It has been said that 
the collection of the former at St. Denis was destroyed by the English troops in 
1815, but I believe they were sold to M. Vibert, and removed to Cheneviferes- 
sur-Mame, on the approach of the allied troops. 

Monsieur Vibert, of whom we have just spoken, was one of the most celebrated 
cultivators among the French. He founded his establishment in the vicinity of 
Paris in 1815, at which time the only Moss Bose known in France was the Bed, 
or common one. He removed, a few years since, to Angers, where the climate 
is more favourable for the pursuance of that science to which he was entirely 
devoted. To him we owe the existence of those old favoxirites, Aimee Vibert, 
Gynthie, D'Aguesseau, Julie d'Etanges, Blanchefleur, La ViUe de Londros, 
Madeleine, Gloire des Moussensos, Jacques Lafitte, GFeneral Brea, Omement des 
Jardins, Pius IX., and a host of striped and spotted Boses. It is worthy of 
remark, that the latter, though much admired and cultivated in France, have 
never gained any great popularity here. 

M. Laffay, another distinguished cultivator, owns a list of names no less worthy. 
Who, even among modem Bose cultivators, is not familiar with Archduc Charles, 
Fabvior, Brennus, William Jesse, Madame LafPay, Coup d'Hebe, La Beinc, and 
Duchess of Sutherland ; these and others, of nearly equal merit, were raised in 
his garden. His residence at Belle vue, near Paris, where these Boses were raised, 
was a most enviable one : he lived surrounded with Boses and Chestnut-trees ; 
and his garden, although not extensive, commanded a wide and most agreeable 
prospect. The soil was a stiff— -I had almost said rank— clay, and never appeared 
to have had much labour bestowed on its amelioration. 

Both M. Vibert and M. Laffay were engaged in the cultivation of Boses for 
many years; and their enterprise and industry brought them a full reward. 
Having realized a comfortable independency, and attained to the highest eminence 
in their profession, they seem content to recline beneath the laurels they have so 
peacefully won.* In the Preface to his Catalogue, published towards the close of 

* Since the pnblicaiion of the first edition of this work, both M. Vibert and M. LaflPay have 
retired from the proloBsioiL M. Laffay is, I believe, still alive, but M. YibeA has been dead 
some years. 
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1^6, M. Yibert wiitei to this effect :— ^ Mj esiaUkhxnent, whicH I founded in 
1815, and where Boees ohlj are coltinted for sale, is the first of the kind which 
had existence in France. Thirtj-five jears* practice in this hranch of Horticol- 
tore, with namerons and reiterated experiments made in every mode of coltiTa- 
tion ; a long habit (d seeing, studying, and of comparing the productions of this 
beautiful genus ; — such are, at the least, the claims I have to public confidence. 
But I know all the oUigsiions under which 1 remain, &om the long and sustained 
kindness with which amateurs and the members of the profession have hcuioured 
me ; and it is in reply to the honourable proofs of concern which have been so 
often addressed to me, that 1 am resolved not entirely to renounce my profession. 
To corer the expense of my garden, and to use my time sparingly, is the end 
which I propose to myself. Without seeking to extend my connections, 1 shall 
receive willingly orders £rom persons sufficiently reasonable to value what time 
and care it costs in the present day to obtain novelties really decided. 1 shall 
always continue the cultivation of my seedlings ; 1 shall never renounce them ; I 
shall rather increase them ; and shall propagate but few others." 

M. Laffay wrote to me in the autumn of 1847 : ^'Cest mon intention de cesser 
le oommeroe. Mon projet etait de quitter cet automne, et de m'installer dans le 
and de la France, sous le dimat des Qrangers et Palmiers ; mais mon P^, qui est 
fa{»-age, ne veut pas que nous le quittions cet hiver, ce qui derange un peu no6 
projets d'emigration, qui ne sont que retardes. Aussi il est bien possible que je 
Tous offre encore quelques bonnes Boses, surtout des Mousseuses Hybrides, car je 
me dispose a faire un semis de plusieurs milles graines de ces varictes. Ainsi je 
presume que ma Pepiniere sera encore bonne a visiter quelques annees. Je suis 
persuade qu'a Tavenir nous verrons de bien belles Boses, qui effaceront toutes 
oelles que nous admirons maintenant. Les Mousseuses joueront bientdt un grand 
rdle dans I'Horticulture." 

^ It is my intention to cease cultivating the Bose, in a conmierdal sense. My 
project was to do so this autxmm, and to instal myself in the south of France, in 
the land of orange and palm trees ; but my father, who is very aged, wished that 
we should not quit Paris this winter, which deranges a litUe our plans of emigra- 
tion, although they are only retarded. But it is very possible that 1 may yet 
offer you some good Boses, especially of the Hybrid Moss, for 1 intend to make a 
sowing of several thousands of seeds of these varieties. Thus 1 presume that my 
seed-plot will be worth visiting for some years to come. 1 am persuaded that in 
future we shall see many beautiful Boses, which will efface all those that we 
admire now. The Mosses will soon play a grand part in Horticolture." 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while M. Vibert's operations have produced 
chiefly French and Provence, and, of late years, a few varieties of Moss and 
Hybrid Perpetual Boses, the results of M. Laffa/s labour have been chiefly visible 
among the Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Perpetuals. We can only account for 
this by supposing each cultivator to have had his favourite group, which he strove 
to improve. 1 should think one-half of the Hybrid Perpetual Boses known up to 
the year 1850 origini^lted with M.Laffiay; he may indeed be said to hare originated 
this group, one of the earliest of whioh was the Prinoesse Hdltee. 
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The trade of cnltivaiing Boses in France is in the hands of many individuals ; 
and to visit that country with the view of forming a collection is (I speak from 
experience) a laborious undertaking. As far as my powers of observation serve me, 
I should think the establishments where they are grown for sale, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, vary in extent from one to five acres ; and there are others, 
situate in various parts of France, nearly all of like extent. It is thus that 
English amateurs, who may chance to visit any of them, ore usually disappointed, 
owing to the contrast of their Bose Gardens with those of England, which ore 
much more extensive. The most splendid collection in France is that in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg at Paris, formerly under the superintendence of Monsieur 
Hardy. Most of the plants there are of some age, and flower profusely in the 
season. They ore seen from the public promenades. It is true they look rather 
drawn ; but when we consider their proximity to the heart of the city, it is sur- 
prising that they flourish so well.* 

M. Hardy is no stranger in the Bose world ; one of his varieties alone (Madame 
Hardy) would have sufficed to render his name popular ; but he has been fortunate 
enough to raise many others of first-rate properties, some bearing the after 
appellation of "Du Luxembourg." And how could it be otherwise, when 
he has devoted so many years to the cultivation of this flower, and raised 
so many thousands of seedlings? He never practised selling his Boses, 
but exchanged with his friends for other plants. He retired from the super- 
intendence of these gardens some twelve years ago, and was succeeded by 
Monsieur Bivi^re, under whose charge the few remaining Boses now arc. 

The Bose amateurs of France, who are exceedingly numerous, are enthusiastic 
in the cultivation of their favourite. So soon as they hear of any now variety, 
possessed of merit, they cease not to importune the raiser till he places it within 
their reach. 

While admitting France to have been more prolific than England in the pro- 
duction of new Boses, it is yet worthy of remark that the English cultivators 
produce far sounder plants than the French. Although I may be ranked among 
the former, I state this boldly ; not from prejudice, nor from interest, but from 
a thorough conviction of its truth. If proof be needed, it may be found in the 
large exports of the French varieties^ of English growth^ to America and elsewhere. 
It may not be generally known that some few of the finest and most esteemed 
Boses in France do not succeed well in this country. On the other hand, many 
kinds are developed in far greater perfection here than there. The fiowers of 

* Evory one who has visited PUib will not fail to have remarked the clean appoaranoo of 
the buildings, compared with those of London, which is due to tho burning of wood instoad of 
coaL It is the extensive use of the latter which exerts so injurious an inlluonco on vegeta- 
tion in or near London. I recollect, upon one occasion, seeing a Honeysuckle and a Rose 
growing up a house in a street in Paris, the name of which I do not remember, but it was not 
far from the Hdtel de la Monnaie. Both looked flourishing ; and the Rose, which was of the 
Sempervirens kind, was in bloom. Independent of its appearing to thrive there, a second 
cause for surprise was the fact of its remaining nntouchod, which it apparently hod done for 
a length of time, and did, to my knowledge, for five or six days, although within reach of 
every paaser-by. 
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Boscs generally cannot bear the scorching of a French sommer's sun ; it is daring 
our cloudy days, or when refreshed with a soft shower or a fall of dew, that the 
buds expand in fullest beauty. 

I cannot help mentioning the jealoosiea which exist among some of the 
'^ Cultiyateurs de Bosiors" in France. I once visited the gardens of a noted 
grower, in company with a grower of less celebrity. I was surprised to see so 
little in these grounds, and to find the owner careless as to showing what he 
possessed. Although exceedingly polite and talkative on other subjects, he was 
disinclined to speak on Eoses. The mystery was cleared up by a letter received 
soon afterwards. In it were words to this effect : " If you visit my establish- 
ment again, which I beg of you to do, pray do not bring any French Bose- 
growers with you, for I cannot show them my rarities and beauties." This 
opened my eyes ; I concluded I had not seen ^^ the lions ;" and an after visit 
proved this to be the case. 

But let us trace the history of the Bose in our own land. It is again' matter 
of surprise to me that the Bose should not have been more extensively cultivated 
in England at an earlier date, when it is considered that it must have been 
brought prominently before the eyes of our forefathers in the wars of the Houses 
of York and Lancashire ; or, as they are often termed, the Wars of the Boses. 
But perhaps this was the very cause of its unpopularity. It might have been 
the remembrance of those sanguinary struggles which, casting a halo around 
this emblem of innocence and purity, made our forefathers shrink instinctively 
from cherishing a flower that recalled to mind scenes or tales of carnage and of 
woe — whose leaves were once saturated with the blood of England's bravest 
sons. 

It may not bo considered out of place to give an account here of the origin of 
the Bed Bose in the arms of the House of Lancaster. About 1277, Guillaume 
Pentecote, Mayor of Provins, was assassinated in a tumult ; and the King of France 
sent Count Egmond, son of the King of England, and who had assumed the titlo 
of Oomte de Champagne, to that city to avenge his death. After staying somo 
time there, he returned to England, and took for his device the Bed Bose, which 
Thibaut, Comte de Brie, and De Champagne, had brought from Syria some years 
before, on his return from the Crusades. This Count Egmond was the head of 
the House of Lancaster, which preserved this flower in their arms.— (L'ilncien 
Pt'ovijiSy par Opoix.) 

The Damask Bose being the wild kind of Syria, it would hence appear that it 
was this gave rise to the Bed Bose of the Lancastrians, and not the French Bose, 
.as asserted by some. The White Bose was probably assumed by the Yorkists in 
contradistinction to the other. 

Chaucer, our flrst great English author, who wrote in the middle and toward 
the close of the fourteenth century, alludes in his early pieces to the poetical 
worship of the Bose and the Daisy. And others of our early poets were not 
unmindful of its charms. Harrington speaks of *' cheeks that shamed the Bose ;" 
Marlowe, of ^^ beds of Boses," &Ci 
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Spenser, whoso genius sheds a brilliancy over the age in which he lived, makes 
frequent mention of it. Every one is familiar with his fable of tho Oak and the 
Brier, contained in the Shepherd's Calendar. Of the latter he says ;— 

It was embellished with blossoms fair, 
And thereto ay6 wonted to repair 
The shepherd's daughters, to gather flowers 
To paint their girlands with his colours. 

Tho poet makes the " bragging Brere " vaunt his own praises, to the dis- 
paragement of his neighbour the " goodly Oak." 

Seost how fi*eBh my flowers been spread, 
Dyed in lily white and crimson red ? 



The mouldy moss which thee accloyeth 

My cumamon smell too much annoyeth. — J[Sh^)herd'i Ccdendar, Eclogue 2. 

Again, in the "Shepherd's Calendar" (Eclogue 4) we meet with the following : — 

See where she sits upon the grassy green, 

(0 seemly sight !) 
Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden queen. 

And ermines white ; 
Upon her head a crimson ooronety 
With damask Roses and dafifodillies set ; 

Bay leaves between. 

And primroses green, 
Embellish the sweet violet. 

In the next verse he speaks of 

The red Rose meddled with the white yfere. 

In the "Fairy Queen," especially in the Second Book, he makes several allusions 
to it, and also in the Epithalamion. 

Shakspeare often introduces the Bose in his writings. In the following passage 
he compares the extinction of life to the plucking of a Bose :-— 

When I have plucked thy Rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again : 

It needs must wither : 

1*11 smell it on the tree. — [Othelhf Act 5. 

In one of his Sonnets, the comparisons of the greatest English poet are obviously 
so much to the advantage of our favourite, that I cannot help inserting it :— 

how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth giye I 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it Ivre, 
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The canker blooms have fnll as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the Rosos ; 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 

When summer's broath their masked bads discloses; 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live nnwooed, and unrespectod fade ; — 

Die to themseWes. Sweet Roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 

And 80 of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 

When that shall fade, my verso distils your truth. 

I have made the above quotations to show that the Bose was not unregarded 

by the early English poets ; but were I to pursue this plan of quoting all the 

agreeable things which our poets have written of it, that matter would occupy 

the whole volume ; for who among them has not heaped upon it the riches of 

bis fancy ? 

In every love-song Rosos bloom. 

From the allusion of Ohaucer, it is evident the Bose was a favourite flower, at 
least among the poets in England, some centuries since ; and this I should have 
thought a sufficient passport to public favour. That they did not owe their 
love and respect for this flower to the existence of superior garden varieties, or 
to an interest displayed in their cultivation by their countrymen, will, I think, 
soon be sufficiently evident. But the wild forms of Boses are beautiful ; and 
they probably gave rise to these effusions. Or the poets might owe their venera- 
tion for them to the writings of the ancients, with which they were familiar. 
But we must quit the land of poetry. 

Lobel, who had a garden at Hackney, and who was appointed Boyal Botanist 
by James the First, published, towards the close of the sixteenth century, a work 
entitled ^^ Plantarum seu Stirpium Icones." In this work he describes ten species 
of roses. 

^^ In 1622, Sir Henry Wotton sent from Venice, to the Earl of Holdemess, a 
double yellow Bose of no ordinary nature, which was expected to flower every 
month from May till ahnost Christmas, unless change of climate should change 
its properties." (Johnson's " History of Gardening.") This most probably was the 
old double yellow Bose, so notorious for refusing to imfold its blossoms in our 
less propitious climate. With regard to its jlowering from May till Christmas ! 
—this no doubt was an embellishment,' to which an enthusiastic collector may 
be readily excused for giving ear. 

Parkinson, an early English writer on Gardening and Botany, in his " Para- 
disus," published in 1629, speaks of the ^^ white, the red, and the damask,** as 
the most ancient in England. He enumerates twenty-four varieties ; and speaks 
of others, but does not specify their names. He treats, in a separate chapter, of 
the propagation of Boses by budding and by seed. The red Bose of which he 
here speaks was no doubt the Oabbage, or Damask ; and the white one, an old 
variety of Bosa Alba. In how many old English gardens do we find trees of 
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tho apple-bearing Eose still occupying a conspicuous position, and whose ancient 
appearance denotes them to have withstood the changes of many a by-gone year. 
Sometimes, indeed, the scathing hand of time has severely marked them, and 
they are hastening to decay.* 

There is now before me a work published on Gardening in 1654, entitled 
'* The Countryman's Eecreation, or the Art of Planting, GraflSng, and Gardening : 
in Three Books." In a work with such a title we might expect to find a variety 
of flowers treated of. But no : fruit-trees seem then to have been the chief 
ornament of country gardens : the utile was preferred to tho dulce : in truth, tho 
attention of our forefathers seems to have been chiefly directed towards the 
^^ making of good cyder," and the "keeping of plummes"! In the above- 
mentioned work there is but one flower named, and that is the Bose I Here is 
the article as it appears in the original :— 

*^ To GiuiTB A Ross ON THB HoLLT. — ^For to grafife the Rose, that hia leaves shall keep all 
the year green, some do take and cleaTO tho holly, and do graffo in a red or whito Rose-hud ; 
and then pat clay or mosse to him, and let hun grow. And some put tho Rose-bud into a slit 
of the bark, and so put clay and mosse, and bind him featly therein, and let him grow, and 
he shall carry his leaf all the year.*' 

This is a recipe for obtaining evergreen Boses ? Satis iuperque. Must we 
infer that practical men in those days held tenets such as these, or that they 
were merely the effusions of the brain of some would-be savant in horticultural 
matters ? As gardening was then a practical art, we cannot suppose the former 
to have been the case, since the very first experiment would throw a doubt on 
such a proposition, which the failure of evexy subsequent attempt would confirm ; 
and thus the most credulous would soon be undeceived. The latter would cer- 
tainly seem the juster inference. Without wishing to be too severe against tho 
early writers on Horticulture, we certainly were not aware that the sun of 
Horticultural science had reached the meridian so long since as 1654, and feel 
some concern, as weU as humiliation, that nearly two centuries should elapse 
without our profiting by so wonderful a discovery 1 We cannot forbear quoting 
certain lines of Virgil, met with in our school-days« and to which, perhaps, the 
above writer wa^ indebted for his idea : — 

Inseritur vero et foetu nucis arbutus horrida ; 

£t steriks platan! males gessere valentes : 

Castane» fagos omusqne inoanuit albo 

Flore piri, glandemque sues fregere sab uhnia. — IGeorg, lib. ii ver. 6$^72.t 

* I recolleot meeting with two or three of this deaoription in tho gardens of Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham, a short time since ; they were of prodigious height and size, resembling apple- 
trees more than Roses. But alas I itej are no longer there. 

t The thin-leaved arbute hazel-gpra£FB receives. 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chestnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy swine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns that on oaks are bred. — [Dbtden*8 VirgV. 

o2 
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Such are the workings of the imagination, that the black Roses produced by 
grafting on black-currant bushes, the bhie Roses .of the Moors, and the oft- 
talked-of yellow Moss, are already before our eyes ! Could we but retain thorn 
there ! But, alas 1 this were impossible. Creatures of the imagination, a 
moment's sober reflection dissipates you in thin air ! 

But to be serious. As late as 17G2, Linnaeus appears to have acknowledged 
only fourteen species. In an edition of " Miller's Gardeners' Dictionary," published 
in 17G8, thirty-one species are described. It was only at the close of the last 
century, and the dawning of the present, that the garden varieties of Roses were 
really recognised and esteemed. In 1781) the Chinese Rose was introduced ; and 
in 1810 China furnished us with the Tea-scented also. At this period nearly 
all the varieties known bloomed in summer only : there were few autumnal 
Roses. In 1812 came forth that exquisite variety, the "Rose du Roi," or 
Crimson Perpetual, which was raised in the Royal Gardens of St. Cloud, then 
under the care of Le Comte Leleur. 

In 1799 Miss Lawrence published " A Collection of Roses from Nature," whicli 
contained ninety coloured plates, including many of the most beautiful species 
and varieties then known. In 1820 the " Rosarum Monographia," by J. Lindley, 
appeared ; in which seventy-eight species, besides sub-species, are described, and 
thirteen of them figured. This work is of a scientific character, and the system 
there adopted has been followed, more or less, by many subsequent writers on the 
botany of the Rose. About this time the types of the Bourbon and Noisette 
Roses appeared, and in a very short period the varieties were increased and im- 
proved beyond what the most sanguine could have anticipated. Loudon, in the 
" Encyclopaidia of Gardening," pubUshed in 1822, says, "The lists of the London 

and Paris Nurserjrmen contain upwards of 350 names." " New varieties 

are raised in France and Italy annually. L. Villaresii, Royal Gardener at Monza, 
has raised upwards of fifty varieties of Rosa Indica, not one of which has, as far 
as we know, reached this country. Some of them are quite black I others shaped 
like a Ranunculus ; and many of them are highly odoriferous." With regard to 
those quite blacky as none of them have yet reached this country, it may be pre- 
sumed the ^^Titer made this statement on the authority of the Continental growers, 
whose vivid imaginations often lead them to portray in too glowing colours any 
new. production. In 1837 Mr. Rivers pubHshed"The Rose Amateurs* Guide," 
wliich has passed through several editions. In 1838 appeared "The Rose 
Fanciers' Manual," by Mrs. Gore, and in 1848 the first edition of this book," The 
Rose Garden," by William Paul. In 1853 our Rose literature was enriched by Mr. 
Curtis' " Beauties of the Rose," and in 1857 by Mr. Cranston's " Cultural Direc- 
tions for the Rose." Later on (1864), Mr. Shirley Hibberd brought out " The 
Rose Book ;" and still more recently has appeared " A Book about Roses," by the 
Rev. S. Re}Tiolds Hole. 

It may Ixj thought reasonable that I should allude to the Nurseries here, which 
have been so long famous for Roses. They gained considerable renown in the 
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time of my father, the late Mr. A. Paul, from the continual flowering of a 
plant of the old double yellow Eose (E. Sulphubea), which had become estab- 
lished on a west wall about the close of the last century. Flowers from which 
to draw were sought from various parts of the country. The plants produced 
them with such regularity, and in such gay profusion, that an amateur eventu- 
ally purchased it to transplant to his seat in Yorkshire ; and he did this with 
considerable success, for, although of great size, it flourished, and continued to 
flower well.* 

In Sweet's " Hortus Britannicus,** published in 1827, there are 107 species 
given and 1,059 varieties ; the greater portion of the latter being French or 
Gallica Roses. 

In 1829, M. Desportes and M. Provost each published in France a Catalogue 
of Eoses. In the catalogue of the former cultivator above 2,000 varieties are 
described. These catalogues, with others which appeared in England and France, 
both before and after this time, were calculated to infuse fresh ardour into the 
minds of the improvers of this charming race of plants, and at the same time to, 
spread a taste for its cultivation. 

The Rose amateurs of England are so numerous in the present day, that it were 
almost impossible to enumerate even those who possess collections of great merit. 
A few, however, occur to me, which liave especial claims to notice as being the 
earliest qf any extent. 

At Dane End, near Munden, in Hertfordshire, the seat of H. E. Surtees, 
Esq., was formed one of the earliest and best collections ; and to which this county 
is no doubt indebted, in some degree, for the celebrity she enjoys for Roses. 

Mr. Sabine formed a collection of the species, some years back, at North Mims, 
Herts. ; and a vast number of species were once growing in the Ghirdens of the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 

About thirty-five years ago, Mrs. Gaussen formed a Rosarium at Brookmans, in 
Hertfordshire, which contained many varieties. The form of the ground it 
occupied was an oblong, walled in, the walls covered with climbing Roses 
and other plants. There was a variety of beds, formed and planted with much 
taste : in the centre stood a temple covered with climbing Roses. The whole 
was blinded from distant view by a wide laurel bank ; and the surprise created 
on suddenly entering was most agreeable, and the effect magical. " Here," says 
an eminent cultivator with whom I was in conversation the other day, " I first 
saw the Rose Ruga, which was then recently introduced ; and I remarked to Mr. 
Murdoch, who was gardener there, that it was a hybrid of the Tea-scented. It was 
beautifully in bloom, and struck me at the time as a gem of the first water. I 
had not at this time met with any of the Sempervirens Roses ; the first of which, 
the Alba Plena, I saw in flower soon afterwards, on a wall at Dropmore, the seat 
of Lady Grenville.'* 

• 

* Those who aro fond of statistics may bo interested to know that the sale of Roses from 
this establishment exceeds 100,000 yearly, and that considerably over 1,000,000 plants have 
crossed the threshold of these nurseries during the last ten years. 
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The next collection which demands our notice is that at Brozboumebary, the 
seat of H. Smith Bosanquet, Esq., where there are at the present time a great 
number of very fine specimens.* 

In addition to the above, there are superior collections of Roses at the follow- 
ing places : — Poles, near Ware, the seat of Bobert Hanbuiy, Esq. ; Youngsbury, 
near Ware, the seat of Mrs. Puller ; Bayfordbuiy, near Hertford, the seat of W. 
E. Baker, Rsq. ; and Danesbur}-, near Welwjrn, the se^t of W. J. Blake, Esq. 

It might have been foretold, that the rare beauties the gardens above mentioned 
contained — whether viewed on the plants, arrayed in the simple loveliness of 
nature, or when dressed for the tables of the Floral fetes — would captivate all 
lovers of flowers, and spread a taste for their cultivation. And such was really 
the case. They became known and their worth appreciated. Florists and 
amateurs vied with each other in the cultivation of their favourite, each deraronB 
of producing it in the most perfect state. Its characters were thus fairly de- 
veloped ; improvement followed on improvement ; and it soon became uniTersally 
popular. And why? Shall Anacreon answer? ^F6dov i fipi^ov Mm: ^' The 
Bose is the most beautiful of flowers." 



* Tho greater port of this, once the finest collection in England, was destroyed by the 
severe winter of 1860-Gl, and has not yet been thoroughly restored. 



CHAPTER n. 



ON LOCALITY AND SOILS ; AND THE IMPEOVEMENT OB 
ADAPTATION OF SOILS FOB BOSE-OULTUBB. 

Ip we were called upon to select a spot as best suited for the cultivation of Boses, 
we should seek one at a distance from large towns, that we might secure the 
advantages of a pure air. It should lie open to the south, and be so far removed 
from trees of every description, that their roots could not reach the soil of our 
Bose-beds, or their tops overpower us with shade, and prevent a free circulation 
of air. If, in addition to this, we could choose our soil, that preferred would be 
a strong loam ; if rich, so much the better ; if poor, we would enrich it by the 
addition of manures. It is generally known that the Dog-Boso delights in a stiff, 
holding soil ; and it is on the Dog-Boso the choice garden varieties are usually 
budded. We do not intend by this to recommend soils commonly termed clayey, 
for in such there is often too great a deficiency of vegetable substances ; lighter 
soils, too, are found better suited for such kinds as thrive best grown on their own 
roots ; but this may be managed by the addition of a little Hght turfy loam, peat, 
or leaf-mould, at the time of planting. An open, sdry, situation, and a stiff 
loamy soil, are, we say, what we should prefer, were our choice of locality and 
soil unlimited. With these at our command, we should expect to caity Bose- 
culture to perfection.* ^^ But," says the amateur, ^^ all gardens must have Boses, 
and how few are there thus favourably circumstanced 1 Many are close to large 
towns, where the air is rendered impure by the clouds of smoke constantly 
streaming into them. Others are of small size, and are often hemmed in by trees 
on all sides ; on this with a neighbour's favourite chestnuts; on that with a group 
of sombre-looking firs ; and on another with a row of towering elms. And 
although we may think it not right that our less majestic denizens should 
suffer at their hands, wo have no help for it. They have their pets, as we have 
Curs. They find as much pleasure in the blossoms of their chestnuts, in the 
agreeable shade of their ehns during the sultry months of summer, or by the 
privacy afforded them by the impenetrable darkness of their fir-trees, as we do in 
the perfect form and varied tints of our Boses. We cannot rid ourselves of their 
shade. We have no right, indeed, to wish to do so. But we might not hesitate 
to dock their roots, should they, in their peregrinations, enter our domain to gor- 
mandize on the provision made for cur favourites. This, we think, would be 
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justifiable. We are acting in self-defence. They are robbers, and deserve 
punishment, although it must not be such as to do them permanent injury. Then, 
again, as to soils : some are sandy ; others are clayey, wet, cold, and altogether 
uncongenial to vegetation. In a word, wo cannot always suit our gardens to 
your Eoses : your Eoses must therefore Ijo brought to suit our gardens." 

Those who are free from all these annoyances may think themselves fortunate. 
The number of complaints of this kind received from amateurs possessing small 
gardens, which they make their chief source of relaxation and amusement, satisfy 
us they are great. It must bo admitted, that locahties are often unfavourable, 
and hardly capable of improvement. With this, then, wo must endure, and seek 
the remedy in the choice of varieties ; selecting such as our own experience, or 
that of our friends, points out as succeeding best under such circumstances. It 
is well known that some kinds will grow and flourish whore others will scarcely 
exist. Were this fact taken advantage of by those who plant in unfavourable 
situations, or unkindly soils, doubtless less failures in Eose-culture would ensue. 
But it may be said, — Some of the most delicate in habit are the most beautiful of 
Eoses, and how can we dispense with such ? That the varieties possessed of the 
most bewitching forms and tints are most difficult of culture is, to a certain 
extent, true ; but wo opine that a Eose, which will flourish and blossom in a 
doubtful situation, or in an unfriendly soil, is greatly to be preferred for such, to 
one which would only exist there as an unhealthy plant, though the latter were 
naturally its superior in point of beauty. I have known instances in which 
varieties of tho most deHcate growth have been selected, time after time, to 
occupy the most unfavourable situations ; and this against all remonstrance, and 
the knowledge of the cultivator, bought by experieme^ that they will not succeed. 
Varieties are often chosen and planted, without paying sufficient attention to 
their aptitude for the purpose or position they are wanted for. They are chosen 
because admired most — because they are the most beautiful. Now, what are the 
consequences ? That which should yield pleasure, produces, by constant failure, 
indifference or disgust, and their culture is abandoned. This is to be lamented ; 
for if circumstances are unfavourable for the cultivation of particular varieties, 
others, that are likely to succeed, should be chosen. And the amateur need not 
be altogether without his favourite kinds. If unsuited for out-of-door culture in 
some places, they may be grown to perfection in pots, under glass. In this 
manner, with due care, they always succeed well ; and, by the increased beauty 
of their foliage and flowers, fully compensate for the additional attention paid to 
them. I here allude only to such as are very susceptible of frost, or of weak and 
dehcate growth, confining the suggestion to no one group in particular, nor ex- 
cluding varieties of such character from any group. If an illustration be needed, 
we may instance Marquise de Mortemarte and Black Prince (Hybrid Perpetuak), 
Madame Margottin, Mardchal Niel, and several others of the Tea-scented. These, 
and the like, will not thrive in unfavourable situations or unkindly soils. And 
whatever the situation may be, they assume a decidedly improved appearance 
when grown in a frame or greenhouse. An unfavourable locality or soil should 
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never deter the bver of Boses from entering on their cultivation ; for such is the 
diversity of character of the varieties belonging to the genus, that some may be 
found suited to, or capable of flourishing in, the least desirable localities ; 
and the soil may be improved, or dug out, and the beds refilled with 
prepared soil. For the encouragement of those whose situation may be decidedly 
unfavourable, it may be stated, that thousands of Hoses grown at this establish- 
ment are sent annually into the neighbourhood of London and the large manu- 
facturing towns in England and Scotland. And it is pleasing to see, in their 
perfect production there, how far the art of culture can be brought to triumph 
over circumstances. In such situations, the practice which seems to have been 
attended with the most marked success, is that of syringing the plants frequently 
with clean water, which frees the leaves of the impurities which settle upon them. 
Thus, it will be seen, none need despair of securing a moderate share of success 
in, and of realizing the pleasures afforded by, the cultivation of this richly-varied 
flower. 

We have said that soils are capable of improvement, and may suppose that 
every one has his garden under his own control, so far as improvement goes. 
To this point let us now direct attention. 

In the first place, if our soil be wet, it should be drained. Boses will never 
flourish in a soil naturally wet. As few plants will, if a garden be of this nature, 
it would seem desirable, before attending to other improvements, to drain it 
wholly and thoroughly. 

Let us suppose we have a piece of clayey undrained land, which is the best 
our limits contain, and on which we are about to form a Eosarium. We defer 
planting the Boses till spring, availing ourselves of the autimin and winter for 
the amehoration of the soil ; unless, indeed, there has been an opportunity of 
working it during the previous winter and summer, when autumn planting is 
preferable. There is not, however, always an opportunity of doing this ; and 
we will suppose it taken in hand in October, just after a crop has been removed 
from it. Our first object is to secure a perfect drainage. This may bo done by 
^SS^S <^huins three feet deep, at about ten yards apart, and laying dndning- 
tiles in at the bottom. In digging the trenches, they may be cut sloping from 
eighteen inches at top to two inches at the bottom. We must find out the 
lowest ground, and secure a gentle fall from the higher ground, that the water 
may run away freely. 

If we do not choose to lay drain-tiles in the trenches, bushes may be put there, 
or stones, brick-bats, clinkers from the furnaces, broken into moderate-sized pieces, 
or any description of rubble. These will accomplish the same end, if laid suflS- 
ciently deep, though not so perfectly, as the soil will find its way amongst them 
in course of time, and choke up the passages through which the water should 
find egress. Having laid the soil dry, the next object should be to expose it, as 
much as possible, to the fertilizing influences of the sun and air. To accomplish 
this, the ground should be dug one spit deep, or more ; but instead of laying it 
level at the surface, let it be thrown up in ridges in the roughest manner po8si« 
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hld« In tliis state it may Ue till near the end of winter, fully exposed to the 
action of son, air, rain, and frost. The surface of the ridges will gradually 
crumble down, and the soil become pulverized. Now for the next step. What 
description of soils or manures can bo brought to boar upon it with the greatest 
prospect of improvement ? Chalk, lime, peat, sand, and burnt earth will improve 
it ; and stable manure, with any decayed vegetable substances, the refuse of the 
garden, may be added to advantage. And now is the time to apply these. First 
level the ground, and lay on the top a good dressing of any of the above soils 
that may be accessible, or thought most suitable. Having done this, in the next 
place trench the ground two spits deep, well mixing these foreign matters with the 
staple in the operation. The ground is laid level this time, and when finished, 
the places where the Eoses are to be planted should be marked out, and the holes 
dug, the earth taken out being laid up in ridges round their sides. The holes 
should remain open till the time of planting, that the soil, placed in immediate 
contact with the roots, may become further mellowed. From the end of February 
till the end of March is a good time for spring planting, choosing an opportunity 
when the ground works well. 

But some gardens are so situated that it is not easy to drain them. A make- 
shift system may be adopted in such cases. The soil may be thrown out of the 
walks in the immediate vicinity of the plants, to a good depth ; and loose stones, 
or rubble of any description, be placed at the bottom, covering with bushes, over 
which the soil may be restored. Among the substances mentioned above as 
calculated to improve wet or clayey soils is burnt earth. Of its value in the 
improvement of such for Eose-culture I have been an eye-witness ; and in a letter 
to the Gardeners* Chronicle of 1844 (p. 67), I gave an account of the results of 
its appHcation to some Dwarf Hoses.* Subsequent experiments have increased 
my faith in it : and as the burning of earth is considered by many to be a diffi- 
cult process, I shall give a succinct account of the plan pursued here. 

Earth may be burnt at any season of the year. It has been the custom here, 
for some years, on the decline of spring, when the operations of pruning, grafting, 
&c., are ended, instead of suffering the rough branches to lie about, presenting 
an untidy appearance, to collect them in a heap. A wall of turf, about three 
feet high, of a semi-circular form, is then built round them. The branches are 
set on fire, and when about half burnt down, seed-weeds, and such rubbish as 
collects in every garden and will not readily decompose, are thrown on the top, 
and earth is gradually cast up as the fire breaks through. 

During the first two or three days great care is requisite to keep the pile on 
fire. Here is the point where many fail. They allow the fiame to break through 
and expend itself before the heap is thoroughly kindled. Oonstant watching is 
necessary at this juncture. As the fire breaks through, the heap should be 
opened and a layer of bushes and weeds should be added, and then a layer of 
eartih Follow up tlus plan, and the fire will spread through the whole heap ; 

* Pablwhod also in " Lindloy's Theory of Hortionltnre," second editioii, p. 666. 
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and any amount of earih may be burnt, by continually adding to those plaoes 
where the fire appears the strongest. The soil burnt here is the stififest loam 
that can be found within our limits, and which is of rather a clayey nature ; also 
turf from the sides of ditches and roads, in itself naturally sour and full of 
rank weeds. 

Burnt earth has been found beneficial in every instance where applied. In 
black garden-mould, rather wet, in which peach-trees were disposed to sucker 
and canker, despite of the use of various manures, two or three annual dressings 
of it appears so to have altered the nature of the soil, that they now grow clean, 
vigorous, and healthy, are free from suckers, and produce roots completely 
matted with fibre. The like success has attended its application to various 
other trees. 

But to our Boses. In the summer of 1842, six beds of Tea-scented Boses were 
manured with the following substances : — 1, bone-dust ; 2, burnt earth ; 3, nitrate 
of soda ; 4, guano ; 5, pigeon-dung ; and, G, stable manure, thoroughly decom« 
posed. The soil in which they grew was an alluvial loam. The adjacent fields, 
which are of the same nature, grow large crops of wheat and potatoes. The par- 
ticles of the soil run together after rain, presenting a smooth cemented surface ; 
the soil, in dry weather, becoming hard and harsh. But for the results. The 
guano produced the earliest visible effects, causing a vigorous growth, which con- 
tinued till late in the season ; the foliage was large, and of the darkest green, but 
the flowers on this bed were not very abundant ; the shoots did not ripen well, 
and were consequently much injured by frost during the succeeding winter. The 
bed manured with burnt earth next forced itself into notice ; the plants kept up 
a steadier rate of growth, producing an abundance of clean, well-formed blossoms; 
the wood ripened well, and sustained little or no injury from the winter's frost. 
The results attendant on the use of the other manures were not remarkable: they 
had acted as gentle stimulants ; the nitrate of soda and bone-dust least visibly so, 
although they were applied in the quantities usually reconmiended by the 
vendors. 

The beds of Boses were all planted at the same date, and in the same soil ; 
and there was no tmdue advantage given to any one kind of manure. The 
fertilizing influences of the burnt earth were no doubt due partly to its drying 
and opening the soil, thus rendering it more permeable to air ; and partly to the 
power it is said to possess of fixing the ammonia conveyed to the soil by rain. 
But further, earth is reduced, by burning, to its inorganic constituents, and 
thus becomes a concentrated inorganic manure, from which many soils benefit 
largely ; and the ashes of the wood, and other substances used in burning, 
although of small amount, would add to its value under this point of view. A 
portion of the earth comes from the heap red and hard, and a portion black or 
dark brown. The latter, which may be more correctly called charred earth, is 
highly beneficial to most soils. I think charred earth the best manure that con 
be applied to Boses in wet or adhesive soils, and would advise all who cultivate 
such to use it. 
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Peat soils, althougli not of the best kind for Boses, ore found to grow them 
tolerably well. For the improvement of such, if wet, the first effort should be to 
drain them. After this, stiff loam, or pulverized clay and burnt earth, 
may be brought upon the surface, digging two spits deep, and well mixing 
the foreign substances with the natural soil, as advised in the improvement of 
clay soils. 

The worst soils for Eoses are those of a sandy or gravelly nature. In such they 
oft«n suffer fearfully from the drought of summer, scorching up and dying. Soils 
of this kind are sometimes bad beyond remedy. The best plan to pursue under 
such circumstances is, to remove the soil to the depth of about twenty inches, as 
the beds are marked out, and fill up again with prepared soil. Two-thirds loam 
— ^the turf from a pasture, if attainable — and one-third decomposed stable man- 
ure, will make a good mixture. If a strong loam is within reach, choose such in 
preference to others ; and if thought too adhesive, a little burnt earth or sand 
may be mixed with it. A good kind of manure for mixing with the loam is tho 
remains of a hot-bed, which have lain by for a year and become decomposed. 

Opoix, a French apothecary, whom we have previously quoted, attributes tho 
superiority of tho Eoses grown for medicinal purposes, in the neighbourhood of 
Provins, to peculiar properties of the soil, which contains iron in considerable 
quantity. Wo are told that the selection of inorganic manui-es for plants may 
bo fixed upon by an examination of the composition of their ashes.* Wo 
know, by the research of chemists, that the petals of the EosA Gallica contain 
oxide of iron ; and I have long thought that the iron which abounds in the 
soil of one of the nurseries here is an ingredient of importance in the culture of 
Eoses. I would not say that it is indispensable, but beneficial ; and am almost 
confident that it heightens the colour of the flowers. On turning up the soil, 
its ferruginous nature is in places distinctly seen. In an undrained field adjoining 
the Nursery tho water frequently collects on the surface in the form of a thick 
brown liquid, like so much rust, which is covered here and there with a film, on 
which the sky is distinctly mirrored. When the soil in this nureery is hoed or 
forked, the rapid increase of growth of vegetation is striking beyond measure. 
This practice is known to promote growth in all soils ; but the extent to which 
it does so here is, I think, due to the oxygen of the air changing the ii*on con- 
tained in the soil from a substance pernicious to vegetable life into one favour- 
able to its development. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the improvement of soils preparatory to 
the formation of tho Eosaiium, or beds of Eoses. But it is often desirable to 
improve the soil in beds already formed, and which probably have existed for a 
number of years. This is usually done by the addition of animal or vegetable 
manures, which are very good so far as they go, but are not in every case cUl that 
is required, Eoses increase in bulk every year, and draw inorganic as well as 
organic matter from the soil. Although a portion of this may be returned by 
the fall of the leaf in autumn, and by the manures employed, yet a great deal is 

• Liebig. 
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deposited in the branches and stem ; and when we consider what a quantity of 
branches wo cut from some roses, and carry away every pruning-season, it will 
appear reasonable that we may, in the course of years, impoverish the soil as 
regards its inorganic constituents, and yet leave it rich in vegetable matter. 
Thus, we think, every two or three years a dressing of chalk, lime, soot, or like 
substances, would prove highly beneficial to the beds of the Bosarium. 

But let it be remembered, that if the soil is wet manures are of little value ; 
often, indeed, they sour in the soil, and are worse than useless. In all such cases, 
then, the first effort must be to lay the soil dry. After this, add such manures 
as the character of the soil may point out as likely to prove most beneficial. 
Animal and vegetable manures of all kinds may be used, but not in a fresh 
state ; they should be well decayed ; for Eoses, though dehghting in a rich soil, 
dislike green manures more than most plants. In heavy soils a good dressing of 
chalk, peat, burnt earth, or sand may be used ; not to the preclusion of, but in 
addition to, the animal or vegetable manures. In light soils, especially such as 
are of a gravelly or sandy nature, stiff loam may be applied to advantage. 
These substances may be thrown on the surface of the beds with the usual 
manures, and forked in at the same time. 

We would remark here that stable manure, which is excellent in most cases, 
and the kind in general use for Boses, is not of the best description for light soils. 
Its tendency is to render them still lighter ; and if it can be dispensed with on 
light soils, we think it desirable to do so. Manures should be applied here in a 
more concentrated form. Cow-dung is excellent, especially for the Tea-scented 
Hoses ; and pigeon-dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil are all great improvers of 
light soils. The unpleasantness attending the preparation and use of night-soil 
may in a great measure be done away with by pursuing the following plan. A 
basin, or reservoir, should be formed on the ground, to hold a given quantity. 
In the bottom of this, loam may be thrown, heavy or light, turfy or not, as may 
be at our command, or whichever is thought best suited to the character of the 
soil we intend to manure. Upon this the night-soil is lowered from the cart, and 
a suflBcient quantity of loam thrown in to absorb the whole. The heap should 
then be covered over closely with a layer of earth, about a foot thick, and 
remain closed for about six months. It may then be broken up, more or less, 
according to its state, mixing dry soil, or ashes, or burnt earth with it in the 
operation, and casting it up in ridges. About a month afterwards it may be 
turned over again, that the night-soil may be well mixed with the loam. In 
autumn it may be carried to the places where required, and forked in as other 
manures ; or it may be scattered over the beds immediately after they are forked 
in spring, when it will be washed down by the rains. We cannot conceive of 
any description of manure to surpass this, applied to Roses on light soils. By its 
use, we administer at the same time a cool and rich fertilizer, and a substance 
calculated to be of permanent benefit to the soil. 

It may be thought that guano should be a good manure for Boses on cold and 
poor soils. It probably might prove so if used sparingly, and in conjunction with 
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vegetable manures. I do not, however, think guano the best thing for Boses in 
the generality of soils. It certainly increases the vigour of a plant, but seems 
to act more favourably on the foliage than on the flowers. It may be said this 
is due to the use of it in excess. But this I am not disposed to grant. In the 
spring of 1846 I scattered guano, in variable quantities^ over some newly-forked 
beds of Boses, just as the buds were pushing forth. The soil where this experi- 
ment was made is a dry loam, rather stiff, of excellent staple, but poor. The 
subsoil, to the depth of twelve feet, is a yeUow loam or brick earth. Below this 
is gravel. In every instance where the guano was applied the growth was more 
vigorous, and the foliage developed of extraordinary richness and beauty ; but, 
mark ! it was at the eocpense of the flowers. Such were the consequences attend- 
ing its use to plants in full health on one soil ; on soils otherwise constituted the 
results might be different. 

Boses should have manure applied to them at least once a year. It should be 
in a decayed state, and may be dug in, when the borders are dug, in spring ; or 
laid on the surface afterwards, to be washed in by the rains. When manure is 
applied in such state as to be capable of yielding immediate nourishment to a 
plant, spring would seem the better season to apply it. The roots are then in 
full action, and every shower of rain places an abundant supply of food within 
their reach. If manure is applied in autumn, a great part of its nutritive 
properties may be carried beyond the reach of the roots by the frequent and 
heavy rains of winter. 



CHAPTER ni. 



EEMAEKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE ROSAEIUM, AND ON THE 
INTBODUCTION OF ROSES TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

In the formation of a Rosarium, it appears to me that the simpler the forms of 
the beds the better. The plants of which it is composed are for the most part 
budded on stems, and decidedly artificial objects ; and parallelograms, squares, 
circles, ovals, and other regular figures, are in perfect harmony with the character 
of the plants ; admit of the most perfect arrangement ; and display the Roses to 
greatest advantage. 

When the Rosarium is intended to be of large or even moderate size, there 
may be two compartments ; the one for the summer kinds exclusively, the 
other to contain the autumnals. The boundary of each may be defined by 
planting a single row of Pillar-Roses at intervals of a yard apart. When they 
reach the height of five feet, each alternate plant may be removed, and small 
chains be fixed from pillar to pillar, hanging in gracefxd curves the entire length 
of the line. Over these some of the branches may be trained to form elegant 
festoons, two or three shoots being allowed to ascend the pillar until they reach 
such height as circumstances or taste may point out as desirable. 

If Pillar-Roses are not approved of to form the line of demarcation, the same 
end may be accomplished by a rustic fence, which should be covered with some 
particular kind of Rose suited for the purpose. It should be a good, free-flower- 
ing, hardy variety, whether a summer or autumn bloomer : if the latter is pre- 
ferred, the Bourbon or Noisette offer the best kinds. Or again, this would seem 
a fitting opportunity of introducing the Sweet-briar, which should abound in 
every Rosarium ; for the delicious fragrance of its young leaves in the earliest of 
spring, the delicacy of its blossoms in summer, and the gay appearance of the 
scarlet hips it produces in the autumn, must recommend it to every observer. 

The walks of the Rosarium should be invariably of grass, which sets off the 
plants, when in flower, to much greater advantage than gravel. Grass walks are 
objected to by some because unpleasant to walk upon early in the morning, or 
after a shower of rain ; but they give such a finish to the Rosarium, and lend 
such a freshness and brilliancy to the fiowers, that it were a pity to forego these 
advantages solely on this account. And if the grass is kept closely mown, thq 
force of this objection is greatly abated. 
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When the walks aro of grass, it is perhaps not desirable to plant edgings to 
the beds. When they aro of gravel, it is decidedly necessary to do so ; and Box, 
or fancy tiles, may be used. In many instances, too, the Pompon and Fairy 
Eoses may be introduced as edgings, with a very happy ejffect, to form a com- 
plete hedge, of less than a foot in height, covered with their miniature blossoms ; 
the one variety blooming in summer only, the other throughout the autumn. 

It is desirable that the Eosarium should have a raised spot in its vicinity, 
from which a bird's-eye view of the whole may be obtained during the season of 
flowering. A mound of earth thrown up is the simplest plan ; and some burrs 
and stones may be placed upon the surface. The sides of the mound may bo 
planted with Ayrshire, Sempervirens, and other running. Eoses, or climbing 
plants of various kinds : on the top may be formed a Eose Temple, or a cluster 
of Pillar-Eoses. From this spot we obtain, in the flowering season, a view of 
the Eoses en masse^ as they lie beneath us, the effect of which is agreeable and 
striking ; and indeed every one can appreciate the beauty of the picture thus 
submitted to him. It needs neither the knowledge of the Florist nor the refined 
taste of the connoisseur ; the beauty and effect of the coup cPosil thus obtained is 
acknowledged alike by the skilled and unskilled in these matters. This we 
regard as one important point gained in the formation of the Eosarium ; but 
there are others deserving of attention. 

'When tlie Amateur forms a Eosarium, he does not usually plant for effect : he 
views his plants individually, rather than collectively. And we should suppose 
that, to meet his approbation, the Eosarium should be so formed that he may 
attend to, and examine, each plant, without risking an injury to the rest. He 
may be delighted with viewing his collection as a whole ; and, in addition to this, 
the knowledge that his friends, who may be less skilled in floriculture than him- 
self, would derive the highest gratification from such a sight, would induce hin^ 
not to neglect this point. But he finds greater pleasure in looking at his favour- 
ites separately. What would be tedious and uninteresting to them, is to him 
highly amusing. Each of his plants has a name by which he distinguishes it. 
He regards them as so many friends or acquaintances, every one of which has a 
claim upon his attention. He therefore wishes them so disposed that he may 
attend to each in turn, without annoying the rest. How often have I seen, in 
large beds ofRoses^ the soil round a favourite tree trodden as hard as a gravel 
walk I I have also seen the adjoining trees, whose beauty was only dinmied by 
the presence of a brighter gem, seriously rubbed and broken, being altogether 
unheeded in the eager haste to inspect some more inviting specimen.* It would 
seem desirable, then, that the beds be so formed that each plant may be seen 

* I have a vivid recollection of committing this error. I once stopped on a seedling in the 
garden of a Rose-grower in France, which was planted in a very injudicious position. A 
glimpse of La Reine, for tho first time, was the cause of my miiSfortune. I was made 
acquainted with the real state of things hy a very un-Frenchmanlike roar. Fortunately tho 
plant was not seriously injured, hut tho flower-bud was destroyed ; and the amount of 
mischief done was the keeping of tho owner in a state of suspense for a month or wo longer. 
I afterwards learned that I was very near annihilating a very fine variety. 
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from the walks. No one who really loves Boses will be content with viewing a 
plant placed in the back of a bed some six or seven yards from a walk. To 
folly appreciate its beauties — to be satisfied— one must have it directly under the 
eye, or how can he mark the exact colour, form, and various characters, and last, 
but not least, inhale its perfume ? If the plant is so placed that we cannot do 
this from the walks, the beds must be trampled on ; the temptation is too great ; 
we cannot resist it. 

When forming a Rosarium, it is at the option of the cultivator to set apart a 
spot for growing plants from which to save seed. If he desire to raise seedlings, 
this should be done ; for the plants become impoverished by the ripening of the 
beeds, and therefore those from which he wishes to obtain large and perfect 
flowers should never be suffered to seed. He should select the sunniest spot in 
the garden in which to plant the seed-bearers, in order to secure every possible 
advantage for accelerating the period of maturity. Autunm pruning should also 
be adopted, as a means to this end, by inducing an early development of flowers. 
Our climate is not the most favourable for this branch of Bose-culture ; we 
therefore must not waive even the slightest advantage which may be obtained 
either naturally or artificially. 

In preference to giving new plans only, we shall present our readers with some 
which already exist, and which have obtained the approval of those who have 
witnessed the effect they produce. For the reasons above stated, we believe the 
simpler the form of the Bosarium the better. It is therefore thought not neces- 
sary to give many plans ; but besides those given, we shall offer a description of 
several places noted for Boses, or where the plants appear arranged with taste. 

The most renowned Bosarium in Europe is that of the Jardin du Luxembourg 
at Paris. The interest attached to these gardens arises principally from some of 
our finest varieties having originated and been nurtured there, and to its possess- 
ing some unusually large specimens. I remember seeing there, in the month of 
June, on my first visit to Paris, a Standard of the Tea Princesse Hel^ne du 
Luxembourg, of an immense size, with hundreds of its fine flowers in beautiful 
condition. The tree called to mind the large-headed Hybrid Boses occasionally 
met with in this country. We shall proceed' at once to describe these (hardens. 

The wood-cut No. 1, on the following page, is a ground-plan of the Bosarium, 
in which the entire collection of the Luxembourg is planted. It is situated on 
the right of the public walk leading from the Palais du Luxembourg. 

It is below the level of the public promenades, as shown at e. 

In summer, when the Boses are all in flower, they produce a splendid effect 
viewed from the public walks above, and over the parapet-wall c, e. If we 
descend to the walks //we lose this effect, as the Boses are then brought on a 
level with the eye. The little round marks in our engraving show a line of fruit- 
trees originally planted in the borders surrounding the Bose-beds, forming a sort 
of back-ground, but these are now removed. 

There are two other Bosariums, similar in design, situated on the same side, 
between rows or groves of trees, but they €ire on a Uvet with the public pro- 
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menades. In conseqnence of this, and being snrrounded by trees, the effe<st 
they produce is very inferior to that of the one just mentioned. No. 2 is aii 
isometrical view of one of these : the other is so similar in design to No. 1, thai 
we think it unnecessary to introduce it. The double lines here are intended to 
show the edgings of the beds, which are of Box. The vases in the centre are 
planted with Geraniums, Verbenas, &c., during the summer months. It is 
wholly surrounded with trees ; but they are shown here on two sides only, in 
order that the plan of the Bosarium might not be interfered with. The presence 
of these trees could be dispensed with to advantage. By excluding sunlight and 
a free circulation of air, they produce most pernicious consequences, which the 
drawn and weakly state of some of the plants sufficiently proves. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg are enclosed by a kind of fence, made of 
light sticks, which are much used in France for similar purposes. The manner 
of planting adopted is this : — ^The beds are about seven feet wide, and contain 
two rows. Two plants of each variety, a standard and a dwarf, are planted side 
by side, at distances of about three feet. They are so disposed that every 
standard has a dwarf behind it, and in consequence every dwarf is backed by a 
standard. The number of plants contained in tho Bosarium of which No. 1 is a 
ground-plan is about 1,800. The Boses in No. 1 are apparently planted without any 
design of keeping the respective groups together. In the other gardens, however, 
one is planted solely with Autunmals, and the other with the various groups of 
Summer Boses. The extreme simplicity in their formation renders them not 
very brilliant objects on paper ; but although the design be simple, the effect is 
good. Now, without holding these gardens up to view as perfection, I do think 
two principal points in the formation of the Bosarium have been perfectly 
wrought out. Here is a terrace, from which we can look down upon the plants ; 
view them as a whole (which is indeed a grand sight) ; and they are so arranged, 
that we can look closely at each by descending to the walks. The greatest 
objection appears to me to exist in the non-arrangement of tho varieties in sepa- 
rate groups, according to their external characters ; and which might have been 
done without lessening the effect produced as a whole. 

We shall now present our readers with two original plans, designed expressly 
for this work by Messrs. Major and Son, the eminent landscape gardeners of 
Knosthorpe, near Leeds, and on which they make the following remarks : — 

'^ In grounds sufficiently extensive for the introduction of various scenes, thd 
Bosarium is one calculated to produce considerable interest ; and being formal, 
and a separate scene, it is necessary that it should be masked out from thd 
general pleasure-ground by shrubs and low ornamental trees, blending with the 
adjoining ground in the natural or English style. In situations where the ground 
is too limited for the introduction of a Bosarium, we prefer assembling the Dwarf 
Boses in groups or small masses in front of the shrubberies ; and arranging the 
Standards irregularly here and there just behind some of the lower shrubs, so 
that the stems for the most part may be covered. The heads appearing above 
the shrubs has a highly interesting effect. 
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^ In the designs for the Bosariams, we have arranged the whole of the beds 
and Standard Boses as near each other as they should be placed, even in the 
most linxited grounds ; but in situations where a little more space of lawn can be 
allowed, it will be better to keep them more apart, the same character being 
kept. 

^^ If an extensiye Rosarium is required, it is only necessary to increase the 
number of beds and standards, and to preserve the same proportions in the beds 
and lawn as shown in the plans No. 3 and No. 4 : it would only be required to 
throw the shrubbery farther back, and form another range of round beds between 
it and the Standards ; and, if necessary, the shrubberies enclosing the Eosariums 
may be fronted both with Standards and Dwarf Boses. We adopted this plan 
a few years ago, in arranging a Bosarium, the area of which was nearly half an 
acre in extent ; but the collection being very extensive, we found it necessary to 
front the whole of the shrubbery enclosing the compartment both with Standards 
and Dwarfs ; and during the blooming season it presented a scene truly splendid, 
surpassing the assemblage of any other family of plants we ever saw, even a 
splendid collection of Bhododendrons which composed another scene in the same 
grounds. 

^^ The arcades in both designs are for exhibiting Climbing Boses, which we 
need not say will produce a very imposing effect. They should be formed of 
latticed pilasters, twelve inches wide, and about six feet high to the spring of the 
arches, each pilaster having four uprights one and a quarter inch square, placed 
two and two, an inch apart, with balls between them at proper distances, and 
fiUed up in the middle with lattice-work, showing five-eighths of an inch in 
front. The openings between the pilasters may be from four to five feet, 
according to the height. The arch over the walk must be of lattice-work. 
Some of the round beds may be of basket-work, twelve or fifteen inches deep, 
especially those shown with a varied outline. 

^ In order to make the Bosarium as interesting as possible, the beds might bo 
planted with patches of early-flowering bulbs to precede the general bloom of 
Boses ; which bulbs, after flowering, might be lifted, and their places supplied by 
different kinds of Annuals, to succeed the general Bose-bloom. So that there 
would first be a show of early bulbous flowers ; then the grand display of Boses ; 
and lastly, the show of Annuals." 

But it may not suit every one's inclination or convenience to form a Bosarium, 
however desirous he may be of cultivating a few choice specimens of Boses. In 
small gardens it often happens that there is little room, or the proprietor's 
favourite may be another flower. He may wish not to exclude Boses altogether, 
although he has not space to cultivate many. 

It is therefore necessary that we should consider how they may be introduced^ 
to form an agreeable feature in the Flower Garden. 

Various methods have been suggested, and many carried out with good effect. 
With regard to Standards, they have been grouped in beds on lawns ; planted in 
continuous lines, running parallel with walks ; in square beds, or parallelograms ; 
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and they are also not unfrcqucntly planted singly on lawns. Dwarfs are planted 
in single beds, or groups of beds ; sometimes a single variety to each bed, to 
obtain masses of well-contrasted colours ; sometimes the varieties are mixed, and 
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the colours blended. Each of these plans is good under particular circumstances ; 
for we have not always the exact plot of ground at our disposal necessary to 
carry out certain forms, and besides which our tastes vary. 
Perhaps the best mode of introducing Boses to the Flower Gkurden is, by a 
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group of beds thrown together on & lawn. In these, if the proprietor bo a Bota 
Axnateor, he would most likely be desirous of obtaining as great a variety as 
possible ; and a bed should bo set apart for each group, or for a certain nunaber 
of his favourite groups, if ho bo confined for space. There is a very elegant 
arrangement of clumps on tho lawn at Soutbgatc House, tho seat of Iloratlo 
Micholls, Esq. The ground they occupy is a strip taken in from the park, 
about one hundred and thirty yards long, and eight yards wide : it lies open to 
the east. There are fifteen clumps formed in a single row, somo two, and some 
four yards apart, excepting the sixth and seventh clumps, between which tliore 
is a clear space of sixteen yards. Their forms are circles, segments of circles, 
ovals, parallelograms, octagons, and the like. In front of the lawn is a broad 
gravel walk, and at tho back a wire fence, separating the lawn from the park. 
The clumps were originally planted with tho following groups, in the order in 
which we place them, commencing with that nearest the dwelling-house : — 

I, Bourbon ; 2, French ; 3, Provence ; 4, Damask Perpetual ; 5, French ; 6, Moss ; 
7, Noisette ; 8, Bourbon Perpetual ; 9, Hybrid Provence ; 10, Hybrid Perpetual ; 

II, Hybrid Chinese ; 12, Damask and Alba, mixed ; 13, Bourbon ; 14, Sweet 
Brier, and its hybrids ; 15, Hybrid Perpetual. This series of clumps still exists, 
but the varieties being mostly destroyed by tho winter of 1860-61, the beds liave 
been recently refilled with miscellaneous Boses. It is situato on the right-hand 
side of the gravel-walk when proceeding from the house. To the left are walks 
leading to the Flower Garden, some fine Horse-chestnut trees, and a few clumps 
to contain Geraniums, Verbenas, and various other plants. Behind these is a 
wall, on which fruit-trees are planted. At the further end of the Bose-clumps 
is a group of ornamental trees, opposite to which is a Summer-house. With 
regard to the arrangement, the plants intended for the centre, or centre rows, 
were selected on stems about three feet and a half high : the others graduaUy 
decrease in height as they approach the edges of the beds. The greatest 
distance from plant to plant is three feet; and the smaller growers, which 
have place towards the circumference of the beds, are planted nearer to each 
other. 

The natural soil here is clay upon gravel. In preparing the ground to receive 
the Boses, the soil was removed from the beds to the depth of two feet, and 
replaced with good loam — the washings of the park and fields, which had been 
collected from the gutters there. 

The earth from the walk was removed to a greater depth than that of the beds ; 
and various substances were placed in the bottom to form a drain, in order that 
the latter might be laid quite dry. This was taking a great deal of pains with 
a soil not irremediably bad—- with a soil which might have been rendered ntitabU 
for Roae-culture with less labour than that bestowed on it. But the additional 
painstaking was more than repaid by the complete success attendant on the 
transplantation of the trees. Of 319 specimens transferred from the Nurseries 
here, not one died I The greater part, too, flowered beautifully the first season 
after transplantaticm, which is not always the case. They were planted with 
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great eare, and no doubt reeeived the strictest attention during the spring and 
sununer. But although the success hero must be chiefly ascribed to the aboTO- 
mentioned circumstances, this case must not be considered as one of common 
occurrence. We record it here because remarkable ; for, with the most skilful 
management and utmost care, individual instances of failure will almost invari- 
ably ensue. 

When Boses are planted in the manner of which we are now speaking, if the 
proprietor of the garden be a lover of flowers in general, without caring to enter 
into the detail of the matter, planting in masses of colour will probably suit his 
taste better than making up each clump with mixed varieties. In this case the 
beds should be of smaller dimensions than when filled with various kinds, or there 
is an appearance of too much sameness. We here plant for effect ; and if the 
plants are Dwarfs, full scope may be allowed for the exercise of taste and 
ingenuity in the construction of the beds : the simple forms reconmiended to 
the Amateur for Boses on stems may be cast aside. The effect of planting 
masses of colour is truly splendid, and such as cannot be accomplished simply by 
a mixture of varieties. 

Let us suppose a group of beds formed on a lawn within sight of the drawing- 
room, and filled with the freest flowering Boses. Let Chinese Fabvier (scarlet) 
fill one bed ; Bourbon Queen (salmon) another ; General Jacqueminot (crimson) 
a third ; Safrano (yellow) a fourth ; and, in continuation, selecting kinds to 
introduce as agreeable a contrast of colour as possible, and of as nearly equal 
growth, as the form of the series of beds may require. If we prefer Summer 
Boses, there are kinds among them quite as suitable for the purpose. Gan we 
doubt the effect of this mode of planting ? Gould we introduce a more agreeable 
feature to the Flower Garden ? If formed of the Autumnals, we have flowers 
springing forth in the earliest of Summer, and continuing to blossom till 
November ; bidding defiance to the slight frosts af Autumn, which check or 
destroy the less hardy races of plants, that contribute so much to the adornment 
of the garden. 

In small gardens, where variety is desirable, a bed of moderate, or large siee, 
produces probably a more agreeable effect than numerous small beds : the latter 
are, however, better, if well-contrasted masses of colour are desired. 

Standard Boses, planted in lines running parallel with garden-walks, are shown 
to great advantage, and this method is in many cases to be recommended ; the 
borders beneath being planted with bulbs, herbaceous plants, annuals, or others 
of humble growth. 

There in one practice which has been too frequently adopted in planting Boses 
singly on lawns, that of placing the turf close up to and around the stems immedi- 
ately after planting : this cannot be too highly deprecated. The starved and 
unhealthy appearance the plants usually present tells unmistakably their dislike 
of such treatment. Why, then, should they be submitted to it ? Were they 
allowed to become thoroughly established, the turf might then be laid on without 
producing such injurious consequences. But it is desirable to avoid even tluSi 
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Standard or Bush Boses. We must coofess we do not admire them as sucli, and 
think them better fitted to form Climbers, Pillars, or Weepers. And if the Bose 
is more beautiful under one form than another, it is perhaps when fashioned as a 
Pillar Bose. Every Bosarium, and indeed every Flower Garden, should possess 
some of them. We have previously stated that they may be introduced to the 
Bosarium, to form the boundary-line of the summer and autumn gardens. In the 
Flower Garden they may be planted to form temples, avenues, single specimens 
on lawns, or in groups of three, five, or more. If^ planted in a ring round a 
circular clump on a lawn, at some distance from its circumference, we should con- 
ceive the effect to be good. The best kinds are, the Ayrshire, Sempervirens, 
Boursault, Hybrid Chinese, Noisette, Hybrid Perpetual, and Bourbon, some of 
which show themselves better suited for the purpose than others, and which we 
shall point out when we come to speak of Pillar Boses. 

Climbing Boses may be introduced to the Flower Garden to advantage, as a 
cover for fences, or to hide any object disagreeable to the eye. When it is 
wished to cover a high fence or building quickly, some of the strongest growers 
should be chosen, budded on tall stems : the space left beneath' may then be 
covered with kinds of less rampant growth. Climbing Boses may be planted to 
cover arbours, rustic seats, or to form arcades or arches over walks. I have seen 
them trained on arches by the sides of walks, a line of arches on either side 
running their entire length, not stretching over them. Such may be admitted, 
in certain positions in the Flower Garden, with charming effect, although they 
are not always in harmony with surrounding objects, or in good taste. When 
this arrangement may seem suitable, the arches should not be placed at too 
great a distance from each other ; and the effect may sometimes be heightened 
by running chains, in curved lines, from arch to arch, covering them with the 
spare branches of the Boses. For this purpose the Evergreen Boses are perhaps 
the best, as they are very hardy, and hold their leaves longer in winter than any 
other Climbers. 

The Evergreen and Ayrshire may also be planted in rough places in parks, to 
trail over waste ground, hillocks, or the like : they may also be made to climb old 
trees ; in which way they present a very rustic appearance, and produce a pleasing 
effect. It appears to us better taste to plant them in such situations than budded 
plants, as the latter are only in character in dressed grounds. 

A bank of Boses produces a very agreeable effect, especially when seen from 
the windows of the house. The Evergreen and Hybrid Chinese, owing to their 
vigour and density of growth, and the inamense trusses of flowers they produce, 
are of the best kind for this purpose. They may be planted two or three yards 
apart, according to the quality of the soil. They will need only just so much 
training as to induce them to cover regularly and thickly the whole surface of 
the ground. As to pruning, the less the better ; but we must of course keep 
the form of the bank elegant, and the plants in health and vigour. 

If these same kinds were planted at the base of trees in the most open spots, 
near the confines, or within sight of the walks in shrubberies, we think they 
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of form, or exactitude of habit. Many of the Tea-soented, Hybrid Ohineee, 
Hybrid Perpetual, and Noisette Boses are of this kind. 

Such a plantation as that just described exists at Ponsboume Park, Herts, the 
seat of Wjrnn Ellis, Esq. The entrance on either side is arched over with rustic 
poles, for a distance of a few yards ; the arch is so curved that the plantation is 
entirely concealed from view till you are within it. The walk, which is simply 
a continuation of the shrubbery-walk, is of gravel ; the beds edged with the 
pretty Lawrenceana Boses. We can imagine the effect of such an encounter 
upon the mind of a visitor, who may have chosen to spend his early hours in the 
shrubbery-walks. 






^cti 



No. 6. 



There is a very pretty arrangement of Boses introduced in the walks of the 
shrubbery in the gardens of Mrs. Warner, at Hoddesdon. No. 5 is a ground- 
plan of the beds in which they are planted. The earth in the four beds which 
compose the inner circle is raised about four feet above the level of that which 
surrounds it ; and upon this is built a temple, the frame- work being formed with 
iron rods. It is covered with Climbing Boses of various kinds. There are eight 
plants planted in each bed. No. 6 is a sketch taken of this temple when the Boses 
were pruned. Although they cover it entirely, we have thought it desirable to omit 
them, in order that the construction of the frame- work might be clearly seen. The 
temple, to which there are four entrances, has at its circumference twelve Gothic 
arches, the outer standards of which are seven feet three inches high, and six 
feet three inches apart. There are other iron supports between the outer 
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Btandarda and the centre one : tke latter, which is placed on the top of tlie 
monnd, stands ten Feet clear of the ground. In the oater ranges of beds we 
planted a Standard and Dwarf Bose alternately. The diameter of tlie first diole 
ia twenty-dz feet, that of the whole, forty-eight foet. 

When in the temple, looking down the walks, ws see three rustio figoTea, 
modelled in lead, and mounted on pedestals, which vary and add to the beaaty 
of the design. The fourth figure, which would seem required, to give grace and 
nniformity to the scene, is wanting, a brook running on one side of the circle 
occupying the ground where it should hayo place. A hedge of Scotch Boees is 
planted round the outside, over which we look upon on eitensiTe lawn, with 
Pinuses and Torioos plants showing in the distance. Forming a part of tlie 




Shrubbery, wo may suppose it is not entirely free from trees, but it Ees open on 
one side ; and to this, united with skilful management, may be attributed the 
healthy and vigorous condition of the pliLuts. 

The space allotted to this branch of the work is already filled, which we regret, 
as there are many other Bose Gardens well worthy of notice. 

One more we must just glance at, which is known as Bosenthal, and is the 
property of A. Bowland, Esq., situate at Lewishnm, in Kent. The principal 
features in this garden are an arched Boae-walk and a Temple of Bosei. Water 
is introduced here from an artesian well 120 feet deep, which creates variety, and 
imparts freshness and animation to the scone. There is a garden of about four 
acres, planted with the French, Provence, and Perpetual Boses, and Mr. Bowland 
has taken about fifty prize medals for Boscs exhibited at the various flower-shows. 






CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF VARIETIES, AND 

REMARKS ON PLANTING. 

Havino formed the Rosariaxn, it may be well, before proceeding further, to ask 
ourselves this question — Are the soil and locality sufficiently favourable to admit 
of the successful cultivation of all kinds indiscriminately ? If so, we are indeed 
fortunate; for variation in character is certainly desirable, and each group 
possesses some particular feature to recommend it. There are the Noisette and 
Tea-scented, justly celebrated for their fragrance. The Hybrids of the Chinese 
have an equal claim, on account of their finely- shaped flowers and great variation 
in colour ; besides which, they are the hardiest of Roses, thriving in less favour- 
able situations than most others. Then there are the Chinese, remarkable for 
great regularity of growth, and whose flowers are produced in gay profusion in 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, and which only cease to blow when the chill 
breath of Winter strikes them, heralding the approach of the season of repose. 
In addition to these, there are the Austrian, the Provence, the Moss, the Damask, 
the Alba, the Hybrid Perpetual, and the Bourbon — the two latter blooming 
almost as constantly and as long as the Chinese — and many other groups as 
interesting, if not so extensive, or so generally known. Can we, in planting the 
Rosarium, wholly dispense with any group ? We think not. To render the 
design complete, a few varieties from each should be chosen : the cultivator may 
have his favourite groups, and introduce them in greater quantity ; but if the soil 
and situation are good, he should not wholly exclude any. 

We now intend to note the number of varieties we should draw from each 
group, were we about to plant a Rosarium for ourselves : this, we believe, will 
prove useful to some of our readers. And in order to do justice to so difficult a 
task, I have carefully considered the varieties separately, and in many instances 
weighed them the one against the other. Let us suppose a Rosarium to require 
from four to five hundred plants ; and as all have not precisely the same objects 
in view in planting, it may be well to offer two arrangements. 

1. Where the design is to introduce as great a variety as possible, without 
sacrificing desirable qualities or beauty :— 

Sttmheb Roses : f The Boursault, 2. The Scotch, 12. The Damask, 4. The 
Provence, 4. The Pompon, 2. 1[ThQ Mof0, 20. The French, 10. fThe 
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Hybrid OliineBe, 14. fTte Hybrid Bonrbon, 4. 1[The Hybrid Noiaette, 2. 
The Alba, 5. The Austrian Brier, 4. *The Ayrshire, 4. ♦The Eyei^green, 6. 
♦The Bankaise Bose, 2. 

Autumnal Eoses : *The Macartney, 2. The Microphylla, 2. fThe Hybrid 
Perpetual, 150. The Bourbon Perpetual, 20. *The Bose de Bosomene, 4. 
The Perpetual Moss, 8. The Crimson Chinese, G. The Chinese, 6. The 
Fairy Bose, 4. The Tea-scented, 60. j^he Bourbon, 18. *The Muak, 3. 
♦The Noisette, 20. 

Fi*om the groups marked thus f , the best Pillar or Pole Boses may be drawn : 
from those marked thus ♦, the best Climbing and Weeping Boses. 

2. Where a principal view in the culture of Boses is to compete for prises at 
the horticultural exhibitions : — 

Summer Boses : Provence, 2. Moss, 10. Damask, 2. French, 12. Hybrid 
Bonrbon, 4. 

Autumnal Boses : Hybrid Perpetual, 150. Bourbon, 2. Noisette, 6. Tea- 
scented, 20. 

When cultivating for exhibition, we think it advisable to reduce the number 
of varieties, and plant two or three specimens of each. It is not often that we 
can cut three fine trusses of flowers (which are required under the present mode 
of exhibiting round London) from a single plant at the same point of time ; and, 
from a glance at the rules of several Provincial Societies, I should say two or 
three plants of each, of a less number of varieties, offer advantages over doable 
the number of which only single plants are grown. In addition to the reason 
given above, I would remark, that by reducing the number of varieties, we 
improve the quality of our Collection ; and although it may be difficult to onll 
the choicest where all are choice, yet he who has a thorough knowledge of the 
varieties, whose eye has been long practised among them, will discern sligkt 
differences, and know the true value of each. 

But sometimes circumstances are adverse to the cultivation of all kinds, and 
what must be done then ? This materially alters the aspect of affairs. The 
cultivator should then consider what proportion may be planted to advantage, 
and make up his plans with such. We have previously stated that it is un- 
necessary to plant delicate Boses in unfavourable situations or unkindly soils, aa 
there are plenty of a nature and character adapted for all such circumstances. 

Let us, then, before we leave this part of the subject, offer a classification of the 
groups, with the view of aiding the tjrro in selecting for himself. 

1. The hardiest groups ; the varieties thriving in localities and soils the least 
favourable to vegetation. Summer Roses : Boursault, Damask, Hybrid Ghineae, 
Hybrid Bourbon,. Ayrshire;^ Evergreen. Autumnal Eoses: some of the Hybrid 
Perpetual, some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants here, whether 
dwarfs or standards, should be budded, and not on their own roots. 

2. Hardy groups ; the varieties thriving in ordinary soils and situations, under 
coiBmon treatment. In addition to all the groups mentioned in No. 1, the 
ioUowing may be classed here : Summer Eases: the Scotch Bose, the Provsnaei 
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the Pompon, the Mosa (budded), the French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid 
Noisette, the Alba, the Austrian Brier. Autumnal Roses : the Bourbon Pepetual, 
the Perpetual Scotch, the Perpetual Moss, the Orimson Chinese, the Chinese or 
Monthly, the Bourbon, the Musk. 

3. Hardy groups, as regards soil, but requiring an airy locality and slight pro- 
tection against frost, if the weather bo severe in winter. Summer Roses : the 
Multiflora, the Banksi®. Autumnal Roses: the Macartney, the Mierophylla, the 
Bose de Bosom^ne, the Crimson Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy 
Bose, the Tea-scented, some varieties of the Noisette. 

4. Groups not liable to injury from frost, but which require a pure air. 
Summer Roses: the Double Yellow, the Austrian Brier. 

5. Groups requiring a wall to develop their flowers in full beauty. Summer 
Roses : the Banksisa. Autumnal Roses : the Macartney, the Mierophylla ; also 
varieties from various groups, whose flowers do not expand well under ordinary 
treatment. 

6. Groups best adapted for the heaviest soils. Summer Roses : the Boursault, 
the Damask, the Hybrids of the Provence, the French, the Hybrid French, the 
Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid Bourbon, the Evergreen, the Multiflora. Autumnal 
Roses : the Hybrid Perpetual, the Chinese or Monthly, some of the Bourbons, the 
Musk, some of the Noisette. 

For such soils as these the plants should be budded, and not on their own roots. 

7. Groups suited for the lightest soils. Summer Roses : the Scotch Bose, the 
Provence, the Pompon, the Moss, the French, the Hybrid Noisette, the Alba, the 
Ayrshire. Autumnal Roses : some of the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon Per- 
petual, the Perpetual Scotch, the Crimson Chinese, the Fairy, the Tea-scented, 
some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. In soils of the above description the 
plants should, so far as attainable, be grown on their own roots : such as are not 
so cultivated in the Nurseries should be chosen budded on very short stems. 

8. Groups best suited for Pot-culture, many kinds improving greatly in beauty 
when grown under glass. Summer Roses : some of the Hybrid Chinese, some of 
the Hybrid Bourbon. Autumnal Roses: the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon 
Perpetual, the Crimson Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy Bose, the 
Tea-scented, some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants may be 
budded, or on their own roots, at the option of the cultivator. 

9. Groups best suited for forcing. The same as recommended for pot-culture 
in No. 8 ; and the plants should be budded on the Dog-Bose, the Manetti, or 
some free stock. 

10. Groups which furnish the best Climbing Boses. Summer Roses: the 
Boursault, the Ajnrshire, the Evergreen, the Multiflora, the Banksise Bose. 
Autumnal Roses : the Macartney, the Bose de Bosomtoe, the Musk, some of the 
Noisette and Tea-scented. 

11. Groups which furnish the best Pillar or Pole Boses. Summer Roses : the 
Damask, the Moss, the Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid Bourbon, the Hybrid 
Noisette, the Alba Bose. Autumnal Roses : the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon, 

B 
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the Noisette. The " vigorous " growers from these groups must he selected^ and the 
plants usually preferred are dwarfs on their own roots. These remarks are 
applicable to No. 10 also. 

In selecting varieties to plant in the Bosariom, or to ornament the Flower 
Garden, if the individual have not a thorough knowledge of Boses, the better 
plan for him to pursue is, to make known his plans to a respectable Bose-grower. 
Let him £rst name his soil and situation ; then the particular object he has in 
view in cultivating Boses ; whether he desires to compete for prizes at the horti- 
cultural exhibitions, or merely seeks, in Bose-culture, a quiet recreation ; or 
whether, again, his object be to create a display, to obtain a grand mass of 
flowers, or to produce effect from some particular spot. He should state whether 
he would wish Summer or Autumn Boses to preponderate ; and if he has some 
knowledge of the groups, let him name those which are most pleasing to his taste. 
In addition to this, he should state whether standards or dwarfs, &c., are most 
admired ; the colours preferred ; and give either the number of plants wanted, 
or the quality he requires, and the sum he wishes to expend. 

This is undoubtedly the most advantageous plan for the purchaser. If the 
tyro select his own varieties from the Catalogues, the chances are that he wiU 
be taken with one or two points in a Bose, and fix upon it, without giving other 
points their due weight, and thus disappointment not unfrequently ensues. For 
example : the Bose Eugene Appert (Hybrid Perpetual) is exquisite in colour ; 
it^s large, and very double. These qualities would recommend it ; but it is a poor 
grower, and the arrangement of the petals is indescribably bad. The flowers of 
Hippoljrte Flandrin (Hybrid Perpetual) are perfect in form ; the habit of ike 
plant is also unique, but the variety is a shy grower. The Bose amateur will 
usually discover these points, but not so the tyro ; and no sale-catalogue can 
afford space to describe, in full, all the good and bad points of each variety. 
But if the purchaser give the information above stated, and apply to a respect- 
able firm, his objects may be fully attained. Let it be further remarked, that 
this plan of dealing is also advantageous to the vendor ; and he compensates for 
the accommodation afforded him, by sending a number of plants free of charge, 
or prices the whole at a lower rate than he could have done had the amateur 
selected them individually. The efforts of the Bose-growers are, or should be, 
directed towards obtaining the greatest possible quantity of the finest varieties ; 
and independent of feeling it a duty to serve, in the best maimer, those who 
confide in them, it is their interest in two ways to supply only the choicest 
varieties. In the first place, they have usually the largest stock of such ; and 
then, it is these which will do them the most credit, and recommend them to 
further transactions. It is no advantage to them to send bad growers, or second- 
rate kinds : it is the reverse. The bad growers are always most difficult to pro- 
pagate and bring to a saleable condition, for which the trifling addition in price 
does not compensate : and it is easier to grow four or five thousand of a first-rate 
variety, than to grow a like number of plants divided into fifty different kinds. 
We need not speak of the disadvantage the vendor suffers from the sale of any 
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but the best kinds ; and I believe lio does this, even though the purchaser select 
them himself. But beyond the advantages already mentioned as derived on both 
sides from this method of dealing, the purchaser obtains better plants. In a 
collection of six or seven hundred varieties, there is a greater number olJirsUrate 
kinds than the most ardent cultivator of Boses would be likely to purchase at one 
time ; and if the plants of any particular variety are small or weakly that season, 
they are excluded, and can be added to the collection at subsequent periods. 

Let us now proceed to make a few remarks on planting. We will suppose the 
beds ready formed and prepared, and the order of planting arranged. There is 
a sufficient number of plants at hand of the required heights and kinds to fill 
them. If it be a Rosarium or a series of beds we are about to plant, we may 
suppose that each group will have a bed to itself ; or if our plans are not suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of this, each bed should be planted with varieties of 
one group only, or at farthest with a combination of such as resemble each other 
in external chflu*acter. We are speaking now of planting the Bosarium, or a 
series of beds : in a single bed or clump it is desirable to mix the groups. 

The disposing of the plants will vary so much, according to the plan of the 
Bosarium or the taste of the individual, and is withal so simple, that it does not 
appear necessary to enlarge on this particular point. One thing in planting 
should be borne in mind — ^Never suffer the roots to lie exposed to the sun and 
wind, not even for an hour. I fancy I hear, as I have heard some say, ^^ Non- 
sense ! the Dog Bose is so hardy that you may expose it for a month to all 
weathers, wind, frost, or sunshine, without fear of injuring it." I have often 
heard this asserted, and have tried experiments, which it is not necessary to 
record here, to convince myself of a simple fact, which it may be said no one 
ought to have doubted. One experiment I will relate. In planting some French 
Boses, two plants of the same kind were left out of the ground for two days and 
two nights in December. They were budded on the Dog Bose. The days were 
sunny, the nights were frosty, the mercury falling to about 28° Fahrenheit. 
Numerous other plants, whose roots were kept covered, and which were planted 
at the same time, grew and flourished without one exception. And these two 
did not die ; but for three years they maintained a miserable existence, neither 
growing ae the others grew, nor producing any creditable flowers ; and yet they 
were as robust and vigorous by nature as any, if, indeed, not more so. 

If there are two employed in planting, the one may dig the holes at proper 
distances, mixing the soil taken out with some well-pulverized manure, and lay- 
ing it on the sides of the holes ready for use in planting. If the soil be light, 
he may, notwithstanding the dressing it may have previously received, add a few 
spadesful of loam for any very choice kind : if the soil be heavy, he may add a few 
spadesful of leaf-mould. This latter substance is an excellent addition to heavy 
soils, and almost indispensable when the Tea-scented Boses are planted there : it 
tempts them to root vigorously, and strong well-flowered plants are the result. 

If Standards only are planted, three feet apart is a good distance ; and if 
there is an objection to planting Dwarfs among Standards, and it is still thought 

e2 
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desirable to cover the ground below during summer, this may be accomplished 
by planting Annuals, such as Mignonette, Viscaria oculata, Dianthus Heddewegii^ 
and any others of slender growth. These cannot injure the Boses : in hot dry 
seasons we believe they prove beneficial, by the partial shade they afford ; but 
they should be planted very thinly, and those kinds chosen which are of the 
most slender growth. When Dwarf Boses only are planted, from one to three 
feet, according to the vigour of the kinds, is the distance usually chosen. 

A few words on arranging plants in single beds may not be misplaced here. 
We first take the centre of the bed, where we place the tallest plant, and which 
should be a robust grower, an abundant bloomer, and an attractive Bose. In 
reference to this plant, whatever may be the shape or size of the bed, the othen 
are disposed. They should incline gently from it in any or every direction, till 
the plants at the edge be on very short stems or perfect dwarfs. An inclination 
of one foot and a half, from one row to another, admits of a very pretty arrange- 
ment. Supposing the centre plant to be five feet, the next row may be three 
feet and a half, the next two feet, and so on. Let it bo borne in mind, that the 
strongest growers should bo planted nearest to the centre ; and in consequence 
of their more vigorous growth, greater space should be allowed from plant to 
plant there than at the circumference of the bed, where the smaller growen 
are planted. When the holes are opened for planting, throw a little manure at 
the bottom, and mix it with the soil there ; then place the plant in the hole, 
filling in with the manure and soil laid ready above, treading them firmly about 
the roots. After planting give each Standard a stake, to secure it from the 
action of the wind, and the operation is finished. Be it remarked, that planting 
deep causes Boses to throw suckers : if the roots are from three to six inches 
under the soil it is quite enough, they should be set deeper in light dry than in 
strong moist soils. 

The Tea-scented, Ohinese, tender varieties of Noisette, and Lawrenoeana 
Boses, should never be planted in the Autunm. Let the beds or places which 
they are intended to fill remain open till Spring. The plants of these groups are 
sometimes small and delicate, and if put into the ground in Autumn thej often 
suffer fearfully from the Winter's frost. But plant them in Spring ; if they are 
a year old, in April ; if younger, in May or June ; and they have the growing 
season before them : they get a firm hold of the ground by Winter, and are 
more gradually hardened to, and better capable of supporting, the changes and 
severities of that season. 

It is important that the ground be in good working order at the time of 
planting, for on this depends greatly the measure of success. If it be wet, it 
hangs to the spade and to the heels of the operator, and prevents him from doing 
his work well. But worse than this : the moving of ground when wet causes the 
particles to combine more intimately ; it becomes close and dead, and, if thrown 
about the roots of a tree in this state, acts most prejudicially. Choose, then, a 
dry time, when the earth bounds clean and free from the spade ; and if subse* 
quent dry weather points out the necessity of using the watering-pot, by aU means 
do so : far better this, than to plant when the ground is in bad order. 
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PBUNING. 

I BELIEVE pruning to be the most important practice in Bose-onltore, and, at the 
same time, the most difficult to obtain the mastery over, and to apply with success. 

The difficulty arises chiefly from the extensiveness of the genus, which is made 
up of varieties differing so much from each other in habit and character. What 
a striking contrast does the tiny Lawrenceana, seldom exceeding eighteen inches 
in height, present to the other extreme of the genus, the Ayrshire and Semper- 
virens, which will form shoots fifteen feet long in a single year 1 And there are 
kinds of every intermediate degree of vigour and character, and hence the diffi- 
culty — the great variation required in the application of pruning. 

But, beyond this, the manner of pruning is partly determined by the object 
the operator has in view, or by the condition and health of the plant. A Bose 
intended to form a Standard would require different pruning to one wanted to 
form a Pillar Bose, although the variety were the same. When flowers are 
desired of the largest size, as for exhibition, the plan should differ from that 
pursued to obtain masses of flowers. Again, a Bose in vigorous condition, when 
healthy and full of sap, requires less pruning than when, owing to soil, situation, 
or other causes, it is of moderate or weakly growth. The same degree ofprumng 
applied to each condition would produce opposite results. Close pruning would be 
the means of improving the health and flowering of a weak tree : it would induce 
a vigorous one to form wood-shoots only, no flowers. 

From the above remarks it will be seen, that after the fullest and most careful 
examination of the subject, pruning depending so much on circumstances, a great 
deal must be left to the judgment of the operator : a certain degree of practice is 
necessary before any great attainment in this art can he arrived at^ and I would 
not advise the uninitiated to trust himself too far, before he has well marked the 
manoeuvres of some skilful friend or practitioner. 

I know many instances in which amateurs, who take delight in attending to 
their own Boses, mar the beauty of their trees for want of considering the prin- 
ciples of Bose-pruning. Many trees, from too much pruning, grow most 
luxuriantly, but show little disposition to flower ; others, from too little pruning, 
produce abundance of flowers, but they are poor in quality. These are known 
facts of every-day occurrence ; and what are the consequences ? Probably the 
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varioties are conJemned as worthless, though of first-rate merit, and olher 
conditions being favourable, only requiring a skilful application of the knife to 
cause them to flower perfect, and in gorgeous abundance. 

But it is not a question of flowers only. On pruning depends the formation 
of the trees ; whether they be handsome, or irregular and misshapen. Regarding 
this branch of cultivation, then, as one of primary importance, I shall give 
myself full scope in discussing and illustrating it. 

There are two seasons of the year at which pruning is usually performed ; 
November, which is termed Autumn-pruning ; and March, or Spring-pruning. 
Winter-pruning cannot be recommended, as there is a risk of the trees being 
injured by the action of wet and frost upon the fresh wounds. Thinning in 
Summer is advocated by some ; and of this we shall have occasion to speak 
by and bye. 

Which is the better season for pruning. Spring or Automn, is a point con* 
ceming which Bose-cultivators are not altogether agreed. To enable our 
readers to judge for themselves, it may be well to state the condition of the 
trees at each season. 

In November, Boses may be said to be at rest ; for although there is always a 
circulation of the sap, at this particular time it is less active than in Spring or 
Summer. 

As a proof of this, if we remove a Rose in Autumn, the roots are then, to all 
appearance, inactive ; but if we remove the same in March, or often, indeed, 
earlier, we shall find numerous white rootlets, which have been newly formed, 
and which, sponge-like, are continually sucking moisture from the earth, thereby 
favouring the circulation of the sap, and promoting growth. Hence the diflferent 
state of a tree in Autumn and Spring is, that at the former period it is sinking 
into or at rest, and in the latter rising into life and action. Now, it is eyideni, 
that the greater quantity of nutritious matter that can be collected in the 
immediate vicinity of the buds intended to remain for bloom, the more yigoront 
will the growth be, and the finer the flowers. Autnnm-proning faTonn thii 
storing of the juices of the plants ; for by cutting away the saperflnons shoots 
in Autumn, the buds on those left behind are placed in contact with a greater 
supply of food, by the lessening of the number of the channels throogb which 
the sap has to pass : the buds increase in size, become plump, and when Spring 
arrives, vegetate with groat vigour. An earlier bloom is also produced than 
v/lien pruning is deferred till Spring ; and the shoots and flowers are formed 
with more regularity, and in greater abundance. 

It may be said that many of the Summer kinds, being more disposed to 
produce growing than flowering-shoots. Autumn-pruning is calculated to faroor 
this tendency. True, and to counteract this, the operation should be performed 
with less rigour at that season than when deferred till Spring. 

But Autumn-pruning has its disadvantages, the greatest of which is this >~A 
few mild days in Winter often excite the buds of Autumn-pruned Boses, and 
they push forth ; severe weather follows ; the young shoots are frosted, and the 
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bloom injured. This is more particularly the case with the Chinese, Noisette, 
Bourbon, Tea-scented, and the Hybrids of these kinds, which we shall term 
excitable^ because they are quickly excited to growth. The Provence, Moss, 
French, Alba, and others, rarely sufifer from this cause, as they are not so readily 
affected by the state of the weather. Be it remarked, however, that the quick- 
ness with which buds are roused into action depends much upon how far the 
shoots were matured the previous Autumn ; the less mature the more excitable. 
It will be perceived, then, that there is a difficulty in the way of Autunm- 
pruning, when applied to the excitable kinds, which can only be remedied by 
affording them protection from frost, should a mild December or January be 
succeeded by severe weather. But this would entail great additional trouble, 
and cannot always be done. Let us now turn to the other season. 

The chief advantage gained by deferring pruning till Spring is, that the 
flower-shoots are placed beyond the reach of injury by frost. K, during winter, 
any buds push forth in unpruned Boses, it is those at the ends of the branches, 
and they will be removed by pruning. But there is an evil attendant on this 
apparent advantage. When pruning is put off till Spring, the buds placed at 
the extremities of the shoots are often found in leaf, and in the operation we 
cut off some inches from a shoot in this state. The tree is denuded of its 
leaves, and thereby receives a check. The sap, being in active motion, exudes 
from the fresh wounds. The lower buds find themselves suddenly in contact 
with a great supply of food, by the cutting away of the buds beyond them. 
There is a pause. Soon one or two buds at the extremity of the pruned shoots 
take up the work : they swell, are developed apace, but all below remain 
dormant! Thus Spring-pruning is unfavourable to an abundant and regular 
development of branches and flowers, and, consequently, to the well forming of 
a tree. • The flowers are also usually produced later in the season, and of 
less size. 

Thus it may be said that each season has its advantages and disadvantages. 
But is it impossible to draw from both ? We think not ; and would strongly 
recommend that all but the excitable kinds be pruned in Autumn : thin out these 
at the same time^ but leave the shortening of their shoots till Spring, 

For pruning Hoses two instruments are necessary, a knife and a saw. The 
knife I use is one with a straight blade : the saw is a double-toothed one, small, 
with a handle about a foot long and a blade of rather less length : the point is 
narrow, to admit of its being easily worked among the close branches. Armed 
with these, we are ready for action ; and it is necessary to bear in mind that they 
should be kept very sharp, in order that the work may be well done. 

In France it was formerly the practice to clip the heads of the Standard Boses 
with shears ; but I believe this practice is now abandoned there, and scissors are 
used in their stead. I have tried the latter, but find, in my hands, the knife 
executes the work better, and more expeditiously ; although, as to the latter pointy 
something may depend on use. The scissors are, however, very convenient for 
gathering flowers, and for cutting off the flower-stalks when they grow shabby, 
or begin to decay. 
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There are three principal ends sought in Bose-pmning, each of which carries 
with it a degree of weight, and should be kept distinctly in view ; and let it be 
borne in mind, that on the judicious use of the pruning-knife their perfect 
accomplishment more or less depends : they are — 

1. To maintain a plant or tree in full health and vigour. 

2. To induce it to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye, and advan- 
tageous for the development and display of its blossoms. 

3. To secure an abundance of good flowers. 

1. To maintain a tree in full health and vigour. 

We are told that the extraordinary vigour and beauty of some plants on which 
goats had been browsing first gave the ancients the idea of pruning. Oertainly no 
one in the present day would dispute the advantages of it. Cultivators can only 
be at variance as to the mode of action, and the season at which the operation 
should bo performed. If we leave a Bose-tree unpruned for one year, a great 
number of buds will burst forth, producing a vast quantity of blossoms, but both 
shoots and flowers will be comparatively thin and puny. If such tree be left un- 
pruned for two or three successive years, it will become greatly enfeebled ; the 
ends of the yearling shoots will die back for want of nourishment, and thus are 
reduced the number of buds capable of development during the subsequent year. 
Here we see one end of pruning naturally accomplished. But it is not sufficiently 
so. The flowers continue to degenerate, till at length they can be scarcely re- 
cognized ; the tree dwindles, presents an unhealthy appearance, and pruning 
must be the first means applied for its restoration. 

2. To induce a plant or tree to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye^ and 
advantageous for the development and display of its flowers. 

The formation of a tree is a point deserving of the closest attention ; for if 
the form is inelegant, it cannot but displease, however healthy and vigorous the 
tree may be, or whatever the degree of beauty of the flowers it produces. Should 
the latter be forming smaU, their size may be increased by lessening their num- 
ber, or by a timely application of manure-water ; but for the improvement of 
the form of the tree there is no such ready remedy. The flowers, too, ai6 
but transitory : the shape of the tree is lasting ; it remains to view after they 
are gone. To form a handsome tree, it is necessary to take it in hand when 
young : it is then easy to fashion, as taste, or a view to its permanent weal, may 
require. But if it has become straggling, from unskilful management or other 
causes, it is often difficult to remodel, sometimes requiring the patience and 
skill of two, or even three seasons. Before we commence the pruning of a Bose, 
whether it be a bush or a tree, it is therefore well to determine the shape it 
shall assume, and then frame all our operations with a view to its accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps a form at the same time pleasing and advantageous is that of a 
pyramid or half-oval ; for in such all the shoots and branches get a due portion 
of air and sunlight, and the under ones are not excluded from view, which they 
often are in round-headed trees. The varieties of spreading growth are most 
easily brought into this form, but the principle is applicable to all. - 
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The next aim in Bose-proning is — 

3. To secure an abundance of fim flowers. 

If the health and vigour of a tree are affected by pruning, the flowers^ de- 
pending 80 much on these conditions, must also be affected by the same operation. 

When about to prune a Bose, I first look to the name, that I may know the 
habit and character of the variety I have to deal with. I must know whether 
it is a summer or perpetual bloomer ; a strong or weakly grower ; and whether 
he flowers are produced fine from low, middle, and top eyes indiscriminately, or 
not. It is only by knowing and considering these points that we can prone with 
accuracy, and ensure full success. 

It is an axiom in Bosc-pruning, that the more vigorous in habit a plant is, the 
greater number of shoots should be cut out at the base, and the less should those 
which are left be shortened in. This has in view, in particular, the production 
of flowers in the most perfect condition. The eyes near the base of those kinds 
which form short shoots (especially the Autumnals), usually produce the best 
flowers ; and in the vigorous growers we prefer, for the same reason, the eyes about 
the middle of the shoot, or nearer its summit if the wood be well ripened. But 
there is a question arising here which it may be well to glance at before proceed- 
ing further. All Boses make two growths in the year ; first in Spring, and again 
in Summer, shortly after they have flowered. Some of the Autumnals start 
afresh at short intervals throughout Summer and Autunm ; but we wish at the 
present time to speak of the Spring and Summer's growth only, and to ask 
which we should look to as calculated to produce the best flowers. 

When the shoots formed in Summer are well ripened^ we should prefer them, and 
for these reasons. The growth at that season is generally more rapid, and the 
shoots, although usually of less strength, are freer in the bark ; the eyes are more 
plump and prominent, and well stored with the juices required to supply nourish- 
ment and promote growth.* Nevertheless, it is only a question of neat perfect 
flowers that would induce us to prefer the Summer wood ; for when we desire 
large flowers, or to keep the form of the tree elegant, we shall find it necessary, 
in inost cases, to prune back to the growth of Spring. Still it is well to bear in 
mind that the wood grown during Summer usually produces the most refined 
flowers, that we may make the best of the materials beneath our hand ; for it 
does sometimes happen that we may prune to the Summer's growth with 
advantage to the tree, and it is often a matter of indifference whether we do so 
or not. 

With these remarks on Prumng in general, we proceed to consider it in its 
special application, under the following heads, as applied to Standards and 
Dwarfs indiscriminately : — 1. Long Pruning, suited to varieties of vigorous growth. 
2. Olose Pruning, suited to kinds of small growth. 3. Pillar Boses. 4. Weep- 
ing Boses. 

* lionoo the flowers, if not so large^ are loss coarse and more perfecti 
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1 . LoNO Pbunino. — ^This must be applied to the strongest growers : such are, 
the greater part of the Hybrid Chinese, the vigorous in the groups Moss, Damask, 
Noisette, and Bourbon, &c., which form large heads, of rather loose, but not 
always inelegant growth. 

If we remove many shoots from a strong-growing Bose, and shorten the 
remaining shoots in very closely, the result, as previously stated, will be a 
vigorous growth, but few or no flowers ; and the shoots may he developed so 
gross, as to destroy the balance of the tree, and render the flowering for the sub- 
sequent year partial or void. This is more to be feared when dealing with 
Summer Boses and established plants, than with the Antmnnals or newly- 
planted ones. To what endless disappointment have those fine old Boses, 
Brennus, Fulgens, and the like, given rise from not blooming freely. I have 
heard them branded as shy, bad bloomers, not worthy of place in any garden. 
" Grow they do," says the cultivator, " and that most vigorously, but refuse to 
shadow forth a single blossom." Now, we would ask, — Should the blame, if blame 
there be, be attached to the varieties ? Is it natural for them not to flower f Or 
does this state of things arise from the system of cultivation f We sometimes 
see them produce abundance of flowers, and pronounce them perfect ; then surely 
the former is not the case. They, and numerous others of like habit — vigorous 
growers — ^require long pruning ; that is, a sufficient portion of the shoots should 
be cut away at their base, which is called thinning-out, to allow a free admission 
of air and light into the heart of the tree ; then the shoots which remain after 
thinning should be left long. If they are cut close, the eyes are developed as 
wood-shoots, and not as flower-shoots ; and this is the cause of their not blooming. 

The treatment of plants from the bud will be alluded to elsewhere (see Bud- 
ding) ; and as few comparatively have to deal with them in this rude state, I 
shall commence here with one-year budded plants, such as are usually purchased 
at the grounds of the Bose-growers. Of such No. 7 is a representation. Let us 
look closely at it, and while doing so, bear in mind that it is a young plant. Now 
what is the object of paramount importance this year f Let us assume the first 
effort to be to establish the plant, and to put it in a right course of formation. 
With this end in view, we prune more closely the first year after transplanting 
than at any subsequent period. Let us suppose the specimen before us required 
to take the shape of a half-oval. What is the first step ? It has been budded 
in two places, and has seven shoots. This is too many : we must therefore re- 
move some. In this stage of a tree, pruning is not complicated : the number of 
shoots is few, and we see our way pretty clearly. Three shoots are thought 
sufficient to remain here, and let us select any three which may seem most 
advantageously situated, and imagine the others absent. We may try this 
experiment on different shoots, if we are not satisfied with our first choice. To 
us the shoots shown by the dark shadowing seem best placed, and our first step 
is to thin out the others shown by the single lines. This renders the object 
clear, and, if it be one of the excitable kinds, finishes Autumn pruning. In 
Spring we shorten the shoots that remain, at the termination of the dark 
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sliadowing (a). Tlie plant is pninal, and it may be said with trntb, its appear- 
ance is not improved. But the question is not, How does it look when newly 
pruned ? for when properly pruned it often presents a sorry appearance. The 
question is, How will it look when each of the shoots left triples or quadruples 
itself ? Many cultivators spoil their trees by pruning in fear. It is well to be 
caatioas, but it is seldom that the novice errs by pruning too much. But what 
eonaiderations have guided us in our operations here? Seven shoots is the 
greatest number that should be suffered to remain on a young plant, and, in 
general, a less number is preferable. One or two should rise perpendicularly 
abont the centre of the tree, and round this or these all others should be regularly 
disposed ; and the more equal and greater distances that can be contrived from 
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shoot to shoot the better. The shoots, wherever they arise, should have a ten- 
dency to grow /rom the centre ; for if they grow towards it they will eventually 
cross each other, forming a confused and crowded head. In the above illustration 
it will be seen that every shoot has this tendency. 

The aim in thinning should be to leave those shoots which are firmest and 
healthiest, provided they are placed at nearly equal distances. Care should be 
taken to cut the shoots close to their base : the wounds then heal over in Spring 
and Summer, and the trees are grown clean and perfect. If the cut is not made 
quite close, an eye at the base may burst forth and grow with extraordinary 
vigour at a point where not wanted, and rob the other branches of their food, 
and produce an uneven plant. Or should it not be so, the wood will die back, 
Bometimee introducing decay into the heart of the tree. Sear snags and stompt, 
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which are someliiaea met with in old apedmens, are due to the Blovenly practice 
of leanog an inch or bo on the bottom of ehoots which Bhould baTO been cat 
clean out. 

When ahortening in, the lowest shoots should, where practicable, be left the 
longest ; and the others may be shortened in closer and closer as we rise towards 
the summit of ^e tree. The centre branch will, from its position, command a 
free supply of sap, and it is likely that it will maintain the ascendancy, even if 
of weaker growth than its congeners, which, as a nile, we should wish it to be. 
Now the shoots shortened closest will, ccetaHi paribut, produce the strongest 
growth, with the greatest tendency to rise perpendicalatly, and thus the head is 
formed as desired. In shortening the branches, we should insert the knife at b. 
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No. 7, on the opposite side of the shoot to that on which the bad next below ia 
placed ; and we should cat in a direction slanting upward, about the eighth of 
an inch above the bud. 

But let us turn to the next stage of the above plant, Ho. 8. We left it pruned 
for growth, and the additional shoots now seen are the product of the paat 
Summer, Pruning is now more comphcated ; there are more shoots to dispose 
of. The operator should examine the tree thoroughly before he commences. 
He should look not only at it, but through t't, and this from two or three points of 
Tiew. He shoold picture to himself this and that shoot removed, and what will 
be the 'comparative advantages to the tree. He thus studies the position and 
relative bearing of the shoots, and will soon discover which should be thinned oat. 

Id No. 8 it ia thought best to remove those shown by the single lines, and ths 
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oUten are ehortsned in at the tenaioation of the dark ahadowing. It will be 
obserred, the ahoots are left of greater length than in the previous year*! pnming, 
for which we give two reason! : first, the plant being established, will have a 
greater command of food from the soil ; its growth is therefore likely to be more 
vigorous ; secondly, having been pat in the right courae of formation last year, 
in this pruning we have an eye to the production of flowers. 

It may appear to the looker-on that it would have been better to have removed 
the shoot between c c, and shortened in that shown by the double line at d. This 
would have made the art appear more simple, and simplicity in Gardening 
operations (and indeed where not !) is a desideratnm. But there was a cause 
for not doing this which the tree before us serves well to explain. The shoot 
marked d had been produced late in the year, and, to ose the technical phrase, 




No. 9. — LoBO Pmnrao, Complete. 

was not well ripened— was little more than pith and bark. Such was not fitted 
to produce either shoots or flowers in good condition, and therefore it was 
removed. We also think it advisable to shorten in close at e the centre shoot left 
last year, to keep the head compact. The best shoots having in this instance 
arisen from the base of the head, we do this to decided advantage. We follow 
on this system through subsequent seasoni, continuing to thin and shorten the 
shoots ; the tree, if properly managed, increasing in uze for several years. 

No. 9 is a fair illoatratioa of a full-grown tree to which long pruning has been 
applied. 

2, OuMB PEtJKiKa. — We have been speakbg of pruDiog hitherto in its appli- 
oation to the most vigorous growing Boses : let ns now turn to another class, and 
coniideT pruning as applied to the small kinds. Such are the small moderate- 
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groving Hybrid Peipetaal, Chinese, Tea-scented, French, Bouvbon, &o., which 
make compact and neat, but rather formal heads. 

No. 10 representa a young plant of this deecription. Here we have a crowded 
bead the flrat year : the shoot-a are of les3 lenj^h than in oar former specimeQ, 
but more numerous. We proceed to thin aa before, hut often less seTerely. The 
■hoots may st^nd closer to each other here, becaaae those they give birth to will 
be leas robust, and produce smaller foliage. Tha shoots shown by the single 
lines are not in Ihia instance ail remoaed because disadvanlageouali/ tiluattd ; many 
are thin and weakly, wholly unfitted to remain. If such exist in a favourable 
position, it must be an extreme case to justify us in leaving them. Bather would 
Te go a little out of the way to secure a good strong shoot, as such offers a better 
chance of perfecting our plan. Be it observed, the shoots left after thinning are 
■hortened in closer here than in No. 7. This tree looks a complete stomp, and, 




No. 10. — Close Pruniko, Stago 1. 




No. 11.— Close Pbckino, Stags 2. 



M a Sununer Bose, will probably not bloom the first year. But supposing it to 
be an Antnmnsl, il will l/un assuredly bloom tha first AiUttmn, and most probably 
during Summer. 

No. 11 represents this tree taken from another point of view, as it appears the 
next year. Here, as in long pruning, we see the addition of branches has been 
great, and we thin out in Autumn the shoots shown by the single lines, and 
shorten the others where shaded, in Spring, as before. This we do on the snp- 
position that it is an excitable kind : if not so, we complete the operation at 
once, by shortening in Autumn. 

No, 12 shows a full-grown plant to which close pruning has been applied. 

Uoat persons prefer plants budded in two plac«s : we have therefore given 
Kxamples of such. For my own part, I like a plant with a single bod best. It 
ia anoDgh for every purpose, and the head is more easily fashioned. It is thooghb 
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not neoewaiy to give an example of eocli ; for to know how to pruno a ^>lant 
properlj with two bnds Tenders tlio dealing with a single bud citri^ucly shup'.e. 
It would Bsem well to mention here, tb,at ft modification of long and close 
pnming, which wa call moderate pruning, is neceuaiy for cei-tain Tarietiei. 
Pnetioa tlone can inform ua oorrectly which they are ; and we give the reakdt of 
OOT pnotioa with aome varieties in the Second DiviuoD of this work.' But it 
ahoold be remembered that the plan of priming must be regulated in some 
meaauTB by the object sought. , We have been treating of it with the view of 
forming handaome plaata, and producing flowera in the greatest degree of beauty. 
Bnt where the object is merely to enrich and omameiit the garden by a groat 
display ; where the aim is to hare a mass of bloom, and the inkliTidiial size and 
form of the flowera are not of first importance, a less rigorous syatcm should be 
adopted. Prone, then, onlr juat so much aa aeems necessary to keep the treea 
in health and shape. 




Ko. 12.— ObOw PRDHINO, Complete. 



But there are partionlar forma which Bosas are capable of taking, and these 
are in a great measure brought about by pruning and truning. Such are Pillar 
Boeea and Weeping Botes. 

3. PiLUB OB PoLi BOBBB. — Mo«t kinds may be formed Into pillars, abort or 
tall ; bnt the kinds osnally understood by this term are such as will reach at least 
to ui feet. There are many beautiful Boses which will do this ; and some 
kinds, when established, grow as if there would be no end to them. 

It la in this instance thought unnecessary to show ihe plant in its first year's 
growth. 

Ko. IS is a representation of a young plant posaeaaed of five ahoots. It had 
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three only lait year, and these were ent off nearlj level witii the ground soon 
after it waa planted, to induce a vigoroiu growth. Wa now ent out tha 
three shoots shown by single lines, and shorten the others to about one-half 
their natural length. After pruning, the branches should lie at full length on 
the gronnd, and be fastened down with some little pegs to keep the wind from 
blowing tham about. Owing to their recumbent position, the buds will break 
reguhiTly their whole length, and by the end of April they may be tied np to 
the pole, either in an erect position, or made to entwine around it, as ahown in 
onr drawing. We have introduced the poles here from the first stage, but thii 
ia a matter of indifference : a good stake will answer every purpose for the flnt 
two yean. 





No. IS.— FiLUB OK Pout Ron^ Suge 1. Vo. 11— Puulk oa Folb Rosi^ Stage 2 



In No. 11 we see the same plant as it appeaia the following year, befon 
pruned. It has grown well, and there ia a prospect of a complete Bote 
being speedily formed. 

We commence pruning at the bottom of the pillar by thinning out the vi 
shoots formed there. Two are ent off within a foot of the ground, and 
fill the base. This must be our first aim ; for it is easy at any time t 
the growth, and thus inarease iti height. We ascend the pillar, thinnin' 
prooMd, till we reach the top. Here we select one or two of the atroc 
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besi-plaoed shoots, ^ ^, to continue the ascent, and tie them up. From their 
position an abundant flow of the sap furnishes them with means of free growth, 
and fayonrs the rise of the plant. The small lateral or side shoots are now cut 
back to three or four eyes. If in any spot, as at t, the pillar is thin, we cut a 
shoot back to one or two eyes^ and thus get a strong shoot or two, by which we 
fill the vacuity the next season. We do not reckon much on flowers the second 
year, if desirous of perfecting the pillars quickly ; but the third Spring after 
planting we find them of considerable height, and in every condition to produce 
an abundant bloom. Another year, and they blaze forth in full magnificence. 

We continue to follow this method of procedure from time to time, tying up 
the leading shoots till the pillar is covered the desired height, which perhaps 
should not exceed twelve feet. The lateral shoots of short, growth with well- 
ripened wood are those which produce flowers with the greatest certainty : they 
may be shortened in, to four or six eyes. 

Pillar Boses send up almost invariably strong shoots from the base of the plant 
during Summer and Autumn. These, if not wanted, may be cut out as soon as 
discovered ; but it is well to leave one or two, as they may often be made use of 
to keep the pillar in a vigorous state when perfected, or to renovate it when 
decaying : by keeping up a constant supply of young shoots^ the old hide-hound stems 
may he removed as they exhibit symptoms of debility^ without marring the beauty or 
deteriorating from the effect of the pillar. The branches of Pillar Boses in general 
do not maintain their vigour for many years, which is probably owing to the 
little pruning they undergo ; and these strong shoots, arising from their base, 
offer alone the means of their perfect restoration. 

It is more difficult to prune a Pillar Bose than any other form : it requires 
closer attention, and thoroughly tests the skill and judgment of the operator. 
When properly managed, and of full size, it should be well and regularly clothed 
with branches, and in the flowering season with flowers, from the summit to the 
base. When the tree is once formed, masses of flower being the object sought, 
and not individual size, it is necessary to guard the unpractised hand against 
over-pruning : it is on this side that he is most likely to err here. 

Every year, immediately after pruning, it is well to look to the poles, to see 
that they are in sound condition ; and at the same time tie the Boses afresh with 
small willows, tar-twine, or twisted bast. 

The annexed (No. 15) represents a Pillar Bose of full size just pruned. Its 
main branches have not been twined round the pole as in the previous illustra- 
tions, but that practice is a good one, for it favours a moderate and regular growth. 

I would just say a few words here in reference to Climbing Boses, which are 
considered by many as identical with Pillar Boses. I wish we could make a dis- 
tinction that would be generally acknowledged. By Pillar Boses we would 
understand the erect-growing vigorous kinds ; by Climbing Boses, those of twin- 
ing and pendulous growth, which usually produce longer shoots than the former. 
These do not make the best Pillar Boses, nor do the former make the best 
Olimbers, though each is often planted to fill the purpose of the other. 

r 
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Olimbing Boses are nsually required for covering walls, fences, arbours, msiic 
arclies, and the like. The first object sought is to coyer well and quickly a given 
space. To effect this, pruning and training are directed. The system of prun- 
ing is but a slight modification of that just described. CUmbing Boses require, 
perhaps, rather less of it. The first season that they are placed in the situation 
they are intended to occupy, each shoot should be shortened into two or three 
eyes. The result will be a few vigorous shoots, sometimes extending to an 
extraordinary length, which will depend much on the season, the situation, soil. 
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No. 15.— PxLLAS OB PoLB RosB, Gomplote. 

and attention paid to them ; also on the habit of the variety. Thus the plant 
becomes established. With regard to covering the space, remember, close prun- 
ing will produce a few vigorous shoots : long pruning a greater number of less 
vigour. Which are wanted ? However the case may be, prune accordingly. Be 
it remarked, that when a plant is full grown close pruning is not advisable, for 
the object here, as in Pillar Boses, is masses of bloom. 

4. Wbepinq Boses.— Weeping Boses are the kinds of vigorous and pendulous 
growth worked on stems of five feet or upwards. 

No 16 gives a fair specimen of one of these the first year after budding. This 
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plant has ivo buds, which are certainlj prejudicial, not only from tbc obsiaclca 
thej preeent to tbo perfecting of our deiign, but because they have been pbccd 




No. 16.— WBBFiita RoiB, Stags 



too fat apart. An with Pillar and Ghmbing, bo with Weeping Bobcb, the Kbootn 
should be cut in closely the first time of pruning, to induce a vigorous growth. 




Xo. IT.— WsBPiNa Hour, Sta^ 2. 
In this case, the lower bud has given birth to the strongest and best shoots ; wo 
therefore remove the npper one, cutting the stem away just above the lower 
jonotion a. Having removed the upper bud, we cut out at the base the two 
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ahoote ihowa by the aagh Unea, and Bhorten the otberB to the dark Bhadowing. 
Hence, new Bhoots pnah vigorously ; and the habit of the varietiea being pen- 
dolons, they soon reach the ground. 

Ho. 17 shows the growth of the tree the first year after it has been pnmed 
with the view of forming a Weeper. We continne the operation. We here find 
it advisable to shorten closer a a, the shoots left by the last year's pmning. In 
the next place, we cut ont the nhoote shown by the single lines, and shorten the 
others a few inches only. From their drooping position the flow of the sap 
is eqoalised, and the eyes will break regularly nearly their whole length. Single 
blooms will occasionally be produced from them, and the following year these 
short bloom-bearing branches may be spurred ; that is, pruned to about two eyes. 
Henceforth there is but little difficulty in bringing the tree to perfection. The 
m^ shoots should not be shdrtened till they reach the ground : prune the 
laterals only ; when flowers are produced all along the branches from the head 
of the tree to the ground, forming a beautiful half-globe one mase of flower. 




'Wnmro Boss, Conptau. 



About the second or third year it is well to attach a hoop to the head of 
Weeping Boees, as shown in No 18, to keep the branches free from iujuty by tlie 
action of the wind, and to assist in arranging them properly. 

I have Bometdmes seen wire-work, in the form of an umbrella, placed under 
the head of a tree intended to be trained as a Weeper. The shoots are drawn 
through this and tied down, and thus a drooping form is given to the tree. 
Sometimes, also, the shoots are tied into the stem with bast or tar-twine, or 
fastened down to pegs driven into the ground. 

Ko 18 ehevs a Weeping Bose of full size, pruned and truned. 

After a Bose tree, of whatever fonn or kind, is put into the desired shApe, 
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■appoaing it to be healtlij and rigoroos, we prune so oa to increase its size every 
nicceaaive year. This must be done with the vigorous-growing kinds, or they are 
OTor-pnined. It ehoold bo done with the moderate growera ; for ai the roota 
Aztead their growth, and the stem increaaea in size, the plant ia capable of 
■npportiog a larger head, and perfecting a greater quantity of flowers. This 
mcreoBe of size moat be accomplished by thinning. Thin out well then ; leaving 
ihooU at thefarthat limit ofthtplant that you can, to aUoie ofitabting well far- 
nuhedfrom base to tummit. 

In pnining Bosea that have attained to some age, it may be necessaty to 
remove an old branch or two occasionally, to keep the head from becoming 
BtraggUng or ill-ahapen, Aa soon aa any branch ahowa aymptonu of decline, it 
■hoold alao be cot out. The saw will be found useful here, as well as in remov- 
ing imall ahoots, which, from their position, it may be difficult to reach with 
the pruning-knife ; also for cutting away dead branches, which should never be 
done with the knife, because it takes away the edge. In all cases where the saw 
U osod, the cut should be made nearly close, and afterwaida pared down with the 
prmiing-knife. 




Ke, 19.— ATTCMrt to bscovxr a 



A few remarks on old plants which havo been neglected in Uic early stages of 
growth may not be misplaced here. Such are often met with. Usually the 
fault has been the fear of pruning too much ; the branches have consequently 
become straggling, and the tree unsightly. To deal with these, the best plan is 
to cut back some of the branches almost close to the base of the head, either 
miun branches or yearling shoots, one here and there in different places. These 
will produce shoots near home, and by pruning such cloae the following year, and 
nmoving acme of the older shoots, the head is brought into a more compact form. 

We hare here a plant (No. 19), the form of wbidi, we think, none will be bold 
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enough to advocate.' The flowers are produced just at the top of the branches, 
and numerous naked, weak, unsightly branches appear near the base of the head. 
We must remodel this tree, and, in attempting this, we first cut the main 
branches off at a a. But, says the tjrro, there are no buds left visible on the 
stumps. True ; but the practised hand knows well that they exist there, although 
not visible. It is our business to develop them. If we shorten in the surrounding 
branches tolerably close, leaving only that psirt of the tree which is shown by the 
dark shading, we shall succeed in doing this ; the eyes, too, will most likely ' 
shoot forth with uncommon vigour. We view this as we should a young tree ; 
our first aim is to form it aright. This we may often do in one year, by the 
help of disbudding ; without it, two years will be required. 

Trees that have become weakly are generally much improved by close pruning ; 
so are those small-growing kinds which flower so constantly, that it is rare to see 
a shoot not terminated with flowers, at whatever season it may be developed. 
Of these we may give Boule de Neige and Duke of Wellington as examples ; and 
be it remarked that a rich soil is found as indispensable a condition for their 
well-doing as dose pruning. 

Close pruning, when applied to trees in a weakly condition, has great reno* 
vating power. I recollect well, when pruning some Boses in pots, noticing a 
plant of Archduke Oharles (Chinese), in a very bad state. It had produced such 
puny flowers, that, during the flowering season, I more than once failed to 
identify it. The stock was hide-bound — i.e., had ceased to swell — ^and the 
shoots were stunted and scrubby. The latter were all thinned out but three, 
two of which were shortened into three eyes. The remaining one, which was 
the strongest, was shortened in to one eye. The plant was afterwards treated as 
the others. The single eye on the strong shoot was developed with surprising 
vigour, and in the ensuing autumn I found the hide-bound bark was bunt 
asunder by the swelling of the stock, and beneath a new bark was forming. The 
plant gradually improved, and became as healthy as any in the collection. 

To do justice to the Autumnal Boses, the Summer flowers should be cut off 
just after flowering, removing as few leaves as possible in the operation ; or, if 
these flowers are for any reason not much valued, remove them just before 
flowering, by which the vigour and beauty of the later flowers will be increased. 

The tender kinds, such as the Chinese and Tea-scented, are not unfrequently 
severely injured by frost. When this is the case, all the dead wood must be cut 
away : I have, tmder such circumstances, pruned level with the ground, and 
obtained an abundant flowering. Necessity, however, urged this, rather than 
prudence. A too vigorous growth not unfrequently arises from it, followed by 
its evil consequences, of late flowering only, unripened wood, and great suscepti- 
bility of frost. 

There are some Boses which, although at times very beautiful, do not in 
general expand their flowers. From some cause^ which has been said to be too 
great a degree of fulness, the buds remain sealed at the top till they drop from 
decay. Examples of such are La Beine, Pierre Netting, and Monplaisir. In 
France many of this nature take rank among the finest of Boses : they are also 
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exoellent wiih as when grown in the forcing-boose. Too much moistare, com- 
bined witb great heat or cold, faroars this tendency, and thus the seasons baye 
a great influence over these kinds. But another fayonring circumstance is, too 
great a degree of vigoor in the plant. The first cause is evident. Let us illus- 
trate the second. In the spring of 1844 a few plants of the Duchesse de 
Nemours (Hybrid Perpetual) were neglected : the soil in which they grew was 
neither manured nor forked ; the plants were not pruned, the variety being 
counted worthless. They grew, but their vigour was greatly diminished ; and 
what were the consequences ? The flowers were produced in surprising beauty, 
the novelty and richness of the colour attracting every one's attention, and all 
who beheld admired them. But mark ; a plant that had been treated well, in 
common with other Boses, dropped every bud before expanding. 

Pruning, in the light in which we have hitherto considered it, may be said to 
consist of thinning and shortening ; but it has long appeared to me that thinning 
might be in part done away with, by practising disbudding ; t. e., rubbing or 
cutting out some of the buds when swelling in Spring. The Bose, when in 
robust health, throws forth a great number of shoots during the season of growth, 
and the merciless havoc that is made with them in the pruning season must, by 
the waste it creates, and by the wounding of the plant, prove highly injurious. 
True, it is necessary some should be removed when such numbers are present ; 
but why are more than will be required suffered to grow ? It is questionable 
whether the theory of branches and leaves elaborating the crude sap, and thereby 
fitting for assimilation a greater quantity of food, is in favour of their develop- 
ment. A few vigorous branches, with healthy, well-developed leaves must, I 
think, better accomplish this end, than a great number crowded together, the 
leaves becoming puny and sickly through the exclusion of air and light. Now, 
by rubbing out a portion of the buds when swelling, and others at any season 
when they may sprout forth in a position where shoots are not wanted, the re- 
maining buds form stronger shoots ; and thus, perhaps, a larger — certainly, a 
healthier — surface of foliage is the result. If this reasoning be correct, it is bad 
practice to suffer more buds to be developed as shoots than are required for 
fqrming the tree, or for fiowering ; for by cutting away these when pruning, 
there must be a waste of the elaborated juices of the tree. But this is not the 
only evil : beyond this, the tree is sorely maimed in the operation. Now, if the 
nutritive matter, which has been supplied in the development and sustenance of 
numerous branches, was confined to a lesser number, these would have been more 
powerfully developed, and the loss by removal, and the injury the tree suffers 
by thinning, would have been avoided. / believe disbudding to be the system best 
cakuUUed to produce flowers in the finest possible condition, to keep a plant in full 
health and vigour, and to bring it to the highest pitch of beauty. It has been suc- 
cessfully applied in the cultivation of other trees, and why should it not answer 
when applied to Boses ? But it does answer, and, as one fact is said to be of 
more weight than a load of argument, I will relate an experiment commenced in 
the spring of 1844. I marked, at that season, from 50 to 100 Dwarf plants. 
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which were budded in the preyions Sommer ; consequently, they were what is 
termed in bud. My object was^ to test the efficiency of disbudding. They 
were intended to be grown in pots for exhibition, and each plant possessed two 
sound healthy buds, formed closely together. Two buds were, in this instance, 
preferred, because the aim was to get large plants in a little space of time. So 
soon as these buds had shot forth about six inches, they were stopped, and, in 
due course of time,^two, three, or four laterals were produced from each. These 
were drawn out to sticks stuck in the ground a good distance apart, that the 
shoots might receive the full advantage of the sun and air. The surface of the 
soil was once or twice loosened with a Vernon hoe. The Summer Boses, as was 
expected, did not flower; but the Autumnals showed their first flower-buds 
about June. Eyes continued to push forth, both from the laterals and the base 
of the first shoots, during the whole of summer. Now was the time to form 
the plants. Wherever an eye was seen to break in a position where thought 
superfluous or iU-placed, it was at once rubbed out, and the eyes bursting late in 
Summer were invariably served the same. By October I had the satisfaction of 
seeing plants with from six to ten weU-balanced shoots, vigorous, yet well 
matured. The leaves were larger, and retained on the plants longer than on 
others of the same kinds : the flowers were pronounced by competent judges to 
be superior to any of the same kinds they had previously seen. In October the 
plants were taken up and potted. When pruning, I found very little work for 
the knife. The shoots were so adjusted that I had, with few exceptions, only to 
shorten them : thinning out, in which consists so much of the mutilation above 
complained of, was unnecessary. In the following Summer they made nice round 
plants, some producing from six to twelve excellent flowers, and such were 
actually shown at the Metropolitan exhibitions the first year. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that they were 'superior to others a year older which had been 
treated in the ordinary way. In disbudding especially, it is advisable to com- 
mence upon a plant when quite young. It may be made to assume the same 
form as recommended in general pruning, or any other the cultivator may desire. 
When a plant is first purchased, it may be necessary to practice thinning ; but 
after this time the same end may be accomplished by the better means. 

When disbudding^ it is evident that the mot-e vigorous in habit a plant is^ other 
things being equal^ the greater space must be left clear from bud to bud^ to allow the 
vigorous shoots room for development.^ 

This, we say, is evident, and the converse is no less so ; but, be it remarked, 
with regard to the small-growers, that they often produce buds so thickly on the 
shoots, that it is necessary to remove a greater number in a given length than 
from the strong-growers. 

* In the Nurseries, where Roses are onltivated, not by soores or hundreds, bnt by thonsandi^ 
it would not pay at present prices to apply disbndding, on account of the great additional 
labonr it wonld impose. In the general system of pnming, we have to look through oor 
plants once only during the year ; in disbudding, they will require looking through several 
times. This is the only objection I can see to we general adoption of the practice. Surely, 
to the amateur, it is none. It should be remembered, that although scarcely any plant wQl 
flourish under so little care and attention as the Rose, yet^ assuredly, none will repay moire 
bountifully whatever may be bestowed on it. 
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We will exemplify this by the aid of the following engravings. No 20 was 
sketched from a plant of Ooupe d'Hebe (Hybrid Bourbon) ; No. 21 from a plant 
of Persian Yellow (Anstrian). 

These are both young plants, and we commence by thinning and shortening, 
as previously explained, which is shown by the single and double lin^s, as before. 

The habit of the Coupe dUebc (No. 20) is erect, its growth vigorous, and the 
buds are formed at long intervals. The habit of the Persian Yellow (No. 21) is 
branching, its growth vigorous, and it is remarkable for the proximity of the 
buds to each other. I have now before me a shoot of the Persian Yellow, about 
a foot long, on which there are twenty buds ; whereas one of Coupe d'Heb<^, of 
the same length, has only six buds. But the Persian Yellow does not develop 
its branches so strong as the latter, and the foliage is not so large ; therefore the 





No. 20.— DiSBUDDXMO.— Coupe DTWb^. No. 21.— Disbuddiho.— PeraiEn Yellow. 

buds may be allowed to remain closer together. On the Persian Yellow I rub 
out two, or sometimes three buds together, as shown by the open buds in No. 21, 
and le^ve one, as shown by the shaded buds. On the Coupe d'Hebe (No. 20) 
every other bud is removed. By the accompanying illustrations it will be seen 
that we remove seven or eight buds from a branch of the Persian Yellow of 
equal length with one of the Coupe d*Heb^, from which we remove two or three 
buds only. But disbudding is not the work of Spring alone ; it must be attended 
to all through the growing season. The plants should be looked through- at least 
twice before the time of flowering, and again soon after the flowering is over. 
The remains of the flowers should be cut oflf, unless seed is sought, and only so 
many eyes be allowed to develop themselves in the second or Summer's growth 
88 the state of the tree and the considerations before mentioned may render 
advisable. 
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In Tabbing out the buds, it is sometimes difficult to decide whicb to remove. 
The tendency of a bud should be almost invariably outwards ; and in buds, as in 
shoots, the greater distance, in moderation, they are from each other the better. 
Should two buds threaten, when developed, to cross or crowd each other, the one 
taking the least favourable course of growth should be removed. 

I have often heard amateurs, when admiring some of the large specimens in 
the Nurseries here, express astonishment at their prodigious size, which they 
attribute to great age and good soil. But it must be told that the system of 
pruning has as much to do in this matter as the age of the trees, or the soil in 
which they grow. The oldest of the large trees here cannot number more than 
fifteen years, though there are others much older not half the size. Often have 
I seen old Eose trees full of shoots, nearly all proceeding from the base of the 
head, owing principally to injudicious pruning. When the knife is applied, 
whether in autumn or in spring, the greater part must be removed, for there is 
not room enough for the whole to be developed. There are, perhaps, not more 
shoots than the tree can advantageously carry, but they are badly placed. Why 
should they not be obtained in such positions that they may be of permanent 
benefit to the plant — be made to extend its size, and render less thinning 
necessary ? This may be done. 

A few years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens^ in which I 
had observed this error, I watched for the bursting of the buds, with the view of 
practising disbudding. When they had shot forth about half an inch, I took a 
knife, with a. sharp point, and commenced my search at the heart of the tree. 
From here I cut off, close to the bark, a great number of buds, leaving only such 
as, from their position, promised to increase the size or improve the contour of 
the head. If a bud was pushing where there was a gap, such was left ; the 
others were thinned, leaving those which took a lateral and outward course of 
growth. Proceeding upwards, I cleared the centre of the tree pretty freely, 
leaving only just so many buds as seemed necessary to preserve it from becoming 
straggling. Towards the top and circumference, also, the buds, where crowded, 
or likely to cross each other, were removed. A month, after the first looking 
over, fresh buds had broken, and thus was opened a prospect of more gaps being 
filled, the outlines of the heads being still improved, and their size extended. 
They were looked over again and again, and the same plan followed out. The 
growth was, in consequence, more vigorous than that of the previous year, and 
the flowers fine. On the fall of the leaf in Autumn the succeeding course of 
action was apparent. The trees were pruned as usual, and there was little mind 
exercised in the operation — ^little thinning required — no necessity to look at the 
tree for some minutes before one could determine where to begin, which, in my 
early attempts, I must confess I have often done, owing to the interminable inter- 
lacings of the shoots. The second and third year the same plan was followed ; 
and the trees are now of handsome form, large and healthy, producing an abun- 
dance of good flowers. It should be stated that the first year they were taken in 
hand they were watered once a week for two months with liquid manure. The 
sole reason for this was that the soil in which they grew had become impoverished, 
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We apply the plan of disbudding to Pillar and Weeping Roses, as to others, by 
rubbing out any buds that may appear disa^lvantageously situated. In the 
youngest stage of tin trc:', the buds left to produce flowers and flowering shoots 
for the subsequent year should stand from four to six inches apart on the main 
branches ; intermediate buds should be rubbed out. The laterals produced in 
after stages may also be disbudded ; but masses of flower being the object sought 
here, the practice should not be too freely resorted to. 

A few words on Summer Pruning, or Thinning, seem called for before closing 
this chapter. If disbudding can be carried out, there is no need of Summer 
thinning ; but if it cannot, then the latter practice may be followed to advantage. 
So soon as the plants have done flowering, look them carefully over, thinning out 
the weak, unhealthy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy ones, where 
they approach each other too nearly : each shoot left should stand free and 
exposed on every side. It is surprising to see how stout and firm the shoots 
become, and how the leaves increase in size after Summer thinning. 

The Summer kinds submitt<jd to this treatment usually continue their growth 
by the elongation of the main shoots, the buds in the axils of the leaves remain- 
ing dormant ; but with the Autumnals, the buds push forth the entire length of 
the shoots, and the second flowering is complete. The trees are improved in 
both cases, for the shoots of Autumnals grown at this period of the year will 
produce the most perfect flowers in the subsequent season. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON HYBRIDIZING. 

Gabdenino, especially that branch of it termed Floriculture, is acknowledged to 
be replete with interesting detail ; and if one department is more fascinating 
than another, it is perhaps that of Hybridizing and Cross-breeding, with the 
view of raising Seedlings. 

By Hybridizing is understood the bringing together of individuals of different 
species ; by Cross-breeding, individuals of the same species ; with the view of 
raising up new beings, differing from, and superior to, those already existing. 

How different, how far less interesting to us, would be the forms which com- 
pose the Vegetable Kingdom, had the Creator made them incapable of variation ! 
Not that wo despise the wild flowers scattered over the earth's surface, decking 
mountain and meadow, met with in every hedge-row and valley wild: their 
beauty is cheerfully acknowledged. But Nature's plants are prone to improve- 
ment : by cultivation they increase in size ; the flowers assume new forms, new 
tints ; the fruits new flavours. 

" The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, stndiouB of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged." 

And what a kind dispensation of Providence is this I how it strengthens the 
inducements to labour I What a charm it throws around the toilsome duties of 
a rural life, cheering on the labourer with higher prospects than those of mere 
pecuniary reward 1 Compare the present breeds of com with the wild forms of 
the cereal plants from which they are descended ; or the Pinks, Pansies, Dahlias, 
and Boses of our gardens, with their types growing naturally in various countries ; 
and, while struck with the contrast, we wonder at the inexhaustible treasures of 
Nature, and admire the improved races, we need not withhold from man his 
humble due, remembering that these alterations are not the work of Nature 
unaided and alone, but are in greater part owing to the untiring perseverance 
and assiduous care of the plant-cultivator. 

The raising of seedling plants is indeed a delightful occupation. The work is 
varied; there is such a wide field for speculation and experiment; and the 
pleasing state of expectancy in which the operator is kept as to the results of 
the turn he gives to the workings of Nature, surrounds it with more than ordinary 
interest 
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BO to apeak, moTing coDtinoallj amid ideal scenes ; 

ha is striving to raiae up new forms, knowing 

.' uMrks for, bnt not what he will obtun. The seeds 

iml he aowB thorn; but as to the issue of events, he 

...lioand, ontil, by the flowering oE his pets, the magic 

' n the spell, and realises or dissipates his hopes. And, 

' I aak, is it unworthy of the chief actor in these terrestrial 

'■ITS of relaiation in striving to divoraify and increase the 

Hjectt scattered around him, thereby holding np to view 

iidti?, and administering to the necesattics and enjoyments 

Aa a recreation, who can object to it t Its tendency is 

' , lif^althful, and exhilarating, and calculated to soften down 

.'.U oi I'da. There is philosophy in striving to improro the 

; uit.cd 03 a. weed in oar corn-Selds, as well as in turning the 

■ i'h the amelioration of those more valuable plants which oonatitnte 

'.liment of man. 

Mih the Bose we havo to deal at present, and let ns turn immediately 

■■■t. 

Mvemant of thii Sower by cultivation has been wrought out chiefly 

' I cultivators. But why seedling Boses should not be raised in England, 

(loD I could never yet determine. I know it has been said by some, 

>'> not understand the bnsineas ;" by others, " Our aoil ia not suitable ;" 

-■In, " The climate of England will not admit of the seed ripening per- 

Bnt these are soeming objections— mere obstacles of the imagination, 

mblance of which ii greater than the reality. For, if our soil is not 

TiUy suitable, wo can render it artificially so : if we do not understand the 

i^js, surely we can leani. We are not isolated from our fellow-laboorera ; 

r;not be so satisfied with our own doings as to refuse to learn a lesson from 

m : or, erea were it so, the great book of Nature is open to us all, in which 

.0 miijf zud, and read, 

"And nad agtln, tai still find something new : 
ScmutliiDg to plesie, and lometlung to inatract." 

To ma Uie difference between the climates of England and France seems the 
oaly point worthy of consideration ; and that difference, although great, is not 
of mush magnitude aa to raise an inenperable barrier agtunst the succeasfnl 
pHMBontion of the art. 

It we con^Mre the climate of London witii that of Paris, where many of oar 
bert nodem Boses have been originated, it will be fouiid that nun is less frequent 
is Paiii daring Summer and Autumn ; there is also a greater intensity and 
dontion of Honlight there, which increases the temperature of the atmosphere 
nd •ral, and thus accelerates the period of maturity. 

^e above ii also true aa regards the climate of Angera and the South of 
only in ft still greater degree ; and who would doubt those diatoicts being 
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eminently more favourable than Paris for the pursuit ? No one. But suppose 
the Parisian growers had rested contented with these reflections, what position 
would the Eose now hold in the floral world ? And if English cultivators had 
joined ardently in the pursuit, who can say to what pitch of beauty the Queen 
of Flowers might have attained ? 

What country ranks equal with England in the art of Gardening ? yet how 
many are there more favourably circumstanced. This, it may be said, is partly 
due to the great liberality of its patrons, and to the admirable contrivance of its 
plant structures. But still the English cultivator has great disadvantages to 
contend with, especially in raising plants under glass. His skill and persever- 
ance, however, overcomes them all, and obstacles surmounted encourage him to 
go on : he continues to battle with the elements, and his intellectual powers 
seem to brighten in the contest. He produces Grapes superior to those brought 
from the Land of the Vine, and Pine Apples infinitely so to those of West-Indian 
production. These are facts known to every one ; and will it yet be maintained 
that he cannot raise seedling Eoses ?* 

But, it may be said. Hybridizing and Cross-breeding are not the work of the 
gardener. It requires an uninterrupted course of study to enable any one to 
carry them out with success : and his multifarious duties render it next to im- 
possible that he should pursue this. There is much truth in this assertion, and 
the nurseryman may certainly put forward a similar plea. The weight of the 
burden, then, would seem to rest with the amateur. And it has always appeared 
to me that his is the proper sphere for the raising of seedlings, and that greater 
objects are accomplished in this line when pursued as a recreation rather than 
as a profession. If the amateur has had less experience in gardening matters, 
this seems compensated for by a less divided attention and greater assiduity. 

If the Tea-scented and Ohinese be the kinds the operator prefers seeding from, 
it will be necessary to grow them under glass, as they are longer in bringing their 
seeds to maturity than most other kinds. The majority of seed-bearers, how- 
ever, need no such protection : they thrive and complete their work perfectly 
out of doors.f 

It is now many years since I first took up this branch of culture ; I have 
reaped some reward, and am still sanguine of greater success. I started a t3nro, 
with little knowledge in store, and had to pay for learning by the way. The 

* So was it said, not many years ago, tbat Standard Roses could not be grown in England 
— ^thatthe climate of France was essential for their doTelopment. Thus prejudice, for a time, 
triumphed over reason, and they were imported from tbat country for years. And the 
reason why so few seedling Roses have been originated in England is doubtless this— nursery- 
men haTo found sufficient occupation in multiplying the kinds put into their hands ; amateurs 
in admiring and attending to the varied wants of their faTourites. 

t Since penning these remarks, I have raised from one sowing Moss Princess Alice, and 
Hybrid Bourbon Vivid, both superior varieties in their day. From another sowing I also 
raised Beauty of Waltham, in every respect a fii-st-class Rose : Princess of Wales, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Red Rover, liord Clyde, and many other sorts useful for garden decoration. My 
most recent efforts have produceid many promising varieties, one of which, Sir William Oull^ 
is new in colour, light purple, and although hardly yet proved, is looked forward to by many 
with great interest. 
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first and second years of my practice I gathered the seeds promiscuously during 
winter, seizing every pod that appeared largo and plump, whether ripe or green. 
The production of these sowings was a motley group ; among them some good 
double Boses, and many very brilliant-coloured semi-double ones ; but nothing 
worth bringing before the public — no star of the first magnitude. 

The subsequent year I took one step farther, and kept the seeds of each group 
separate, to ascertain to what extent the offspring departed from the parent in 
external characters. This was done for two years, and enough of the plants 
raised from these flowered to afford a little insight into the probable results. 

According to the statements of M. Boitard, there is scarcely any limit to the 
variation of Boses produced from seed. Uo affirms that M. Noisette, a French 
cultivator, has never sown seeds of the Chinese Boses (B. Indioa) without raising 
some Scotch Boses (B. Spinosibsima) from them. He states. This fact is not 
supported by a solitary occurrence, but has been frequently observed by that 
cultivator, and is further attested by the evidence of M. Laffay, who has raised 
seedlings on an extensive scale, often as many as 200,000 in a single year. 

It were easy to conceive a mistake occurring in the gathering, storing, or sowing 
of the seeds ; but when the facts have been noticed repeatedly, and by different 
individuals of known probity and great horticultural attainments, the evidence, 
we think, must be deemed conclusive. 

Thousands of seedlings have been raised here, and I have been searching them 
through to see if anything corroborative of the above statement can be brought 
forward. I find the variation of character greater than I had expected; and 
many of the seedling plants approach nearer to the wild forms than to those 
from which the seeds were gathered. The offspring of all kinds docs not vary 
in the same degree. The plants raised from seeds of the Chinese and* Tea- 
scented are generally Chinese or Tea-scented ; but twice from separate sowings 
have I found among them a single plant resembling, in every particular of leaf 
and growth, the Dog-rose, but which, unfortunately, has in both cases been 
destroyed by my workmen before flowering. Seedlings from the Bourbons seem 
Bourbons, Hybrid Bourbons, and Hybrid Chinese ; and whUe the French Boses 
(B. Galliga) appear true to their kind, the Hybrid Perpetuals have given birth 
to Hybrid Chinese and Hybrids of other Summer Boses, very few having proved 
Autumnal bloomers. 

Since observing and penning the above, I have met with a remark of M. 
Desprez, the celebrated Bose amateur at Tebles,* that he has sown thousands of 
seeds of Du Boi (Crimson Perpetual), and never obtained a Perpetual Bose. In 
all, the characters of Bosa Gallica were visible. But we must remember this 
variety partakes largely of the nature of the Qallica or French Bose. 

In examining my seedlings, I found a seed of the Moss du Luxembourg had 

* M. D«8prez was ono of the earliest and most snccGssfol Rose amatonrs in France. He 
raised many beautiful Bourbon and Perpetual Roses some thirty or forty years ago. Noisette 
Desprez, Madame Desprez, and Baronne Provost wore raised by him. Uo died in 1848, and 
in his last moments asked for one of bis established seedlings, that ho might look upon it 
once again. 
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produced a French Bose ; a seed of William Jesse (Hybrid Perpetual), a blusli 
Hybrid Chinese ; a seed of Mrs. Bosanquet (Chinese), a pink Chinese, resembling 
its parent in every respect save colour ; Ch^nedole (Hybrid Chinese) had produced 
a brilliant-coloured Hybrid Perpetual, and a numerous progeny of Great Western 
retained exactly the foliage and habit of that variety. Tea Goubault crossed 
with Bourbon Souchet produced two Summer Eoses, the one ha^g the charac- 
ters of the Hybrid Chinese, the other those of the Hybrid Bourbon. 

My friend M. Laffay once told me that he raised many of his splendid Hybrid 
Perpetual Boses from Athelin and Celine (Hybrid Bourbons), crossing them with 
the free-flowering varieties of Damask Perpetual and Bourbon. A few years 
since he took up a new idea — that of obtaining Hybrid Moss and Perpetual 
Moss Boses by crossing the Moss with the Hybrid Bourbon and Damask Per- 
petual. He has since raised several seedlings, some Perpetual Moss and some 
Hybrid Moss, the latter possessing the foliage and vigour of the Hybrid Bourbon 
Eoses. The Princess Adelaide (Moss) was obtained in this manner. On the 
success of these and the like unions some of the French raisers are very sanguine, 
and say, much as they have done with Eoses, they anticipate doing far more, 
and raising up such hybridizations and novelties as shall astonish the floral 
world. As they have already done so much, their intentions and prophecies 
deserve our respect. But why should France labour alone in this fleld ? why 
should she have all the fame, reap all the profit ? Cannot we assist her ? Time 
is short. Some of the French growers are already past the meridian of life, and 
the raising of seedling Eoses is a tedious operation. 

If the Hybrid Bourbon crossed with the Moss produce perfect seeds, we may 
presume that the intermixing of the pollen grains of other species will be pro- 
ductive of like results. This, it will be seen, demolishes the idea of the necessity 
of restricting ourselves to the crossing of individuals of the same group. Not 
only may we choose the parents from different groups, but from different species. 
Where, indeed, is the line of demarcation ? There appears no limit to the field 
of labour. We have to prove by actual experiment what can and what cannot 
be done. 

It should be known, in choosing varieties for this purpose, that the least double 
kinds do not always perfect their seeds best. Such, upon less mature considera- 
tion, might appear to be the case, and has been asserted to be so, which error 
must have arisen from the want of close observation. It does not depend so 
much on the degree of fulness in a Bose, as upon some other cause to me alto- 
gether inexplicable, and not to be interpreted even by the acknowledged laws of 
the effects of hybridization ; for some Hybrids seed freely, whereas others are 
sterile, although of the same origin and apparently similarly constituted. That 
the power of producing perfect seeds does not depend on the degree of fulness, 
may be established by the fact that Pourpre Fafait, a mongrel-bred Bourbon 
Bose, and others, too full to open their flowers at all times, ripen their seeds, 
although very many semi-double varieties rarely form a seed-pod. That it does 
not depend on their being Hybrids, may be inferred from the fact that many of 
the Hybrid Chinese Eoses, which are decided Hybrids, seed freely. 
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I have, by the aid of the microscope, examined numerous flowers, with the 
view of solving this difficulty. I have arrived at certain conclusions, which may 
be considered sufficient for practical purposes ; or what will prove still better, 
may induce others interested in the matter to push on the inquiry. 

The flowers were divided into three classes. The first class examined was 
that which showed no disposition to seed, where the seed-vessels did not increase 
in size after the falling of the petals. In this case I found the pistils huddl(>d 
together, if I may so express myself, and apparently sterile ; or, if not so, petals 
usurped the place of the pistils and stamens, extending into the ovaria or seed- 
vessels. It was evident, then, that such couid not seed. 

In examining the next class, where there was a disposition to seed, where the 
seed-vessels increased in size after the falling of the flowers, but withered before 
arriving at maturity, I found the pistils placed separately, and tlioy appeared 
perfect and healthy ; but the stamens were either so few or so encased within 
the petals, that the pollen could not escape, and thus the flowers remained un- 
fertilised. In some cases the flowers were pendant ; owing to which position, 
and the relative length of the pistils and stamens, the latter rising above the 
former, the pollen fell away from, rather than upon, the pistils. In other cases, 
where the flowers stood erect, the pistils often rose above the stamens, when the 
same consequences were likely to ensue. Flowers of this kind will occasionally 
prodnce a pod of perfect seeds, which may be attributed to accidental fertilisation, 
the conveying of the pollen by the insect tribe, or other causes. 

The next class taken in hand was that which ripened its seeds freely. 

The flowers here were found to have both stamens and pistils perfectly dc- 
Teloped, the former abounding in pollen, which, in a more advanced stage of the 
flower, was seen plentifully scattered over the stigmas, whose cup-shaped summits 
were distinctly visible. 

From these facts I draw the following conclusions : — 1st. That certain varieties 
are sterile ; incapable of forming perfect seeds under any circumstances. Of 
these I find such kinds predominate as roll the petals inward, the centre of the 
flower being quartered in the manner of a crown. In others the pistils arc weak 
or imperfect. 

2nd. That many kinds, where the pistils are perfect, which in their natural 
state form seed-pods that wither before arriving at maturity, may be induced to 
perfect their seeds by artificial impregnation. This class of Roses is the best 
for him who intends raising seedlings to choose his female parents from, because 
there is little here to interfere with, mar, or counteract his plans. Be it remarked, 
however, that there are certain kinds which must not be confounded with the 
above— kinds which, owing to the length of time the seed-vessels are in aniving 
at maturity, never perfect their seeds in this country. 

8rd. That those kinds which we find seeding abundantly in their natural 
state are self-fertilised, and that their abundant production of seeds is due to 
this point mainly, the more perfect development of the sexual organs, especially 
the poUeniferous parts of fructification. 
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Waiving for a moment the distinctions above shown, I shall collect here a list 
of a few kinds, which ripen their seeds perfectly in this country in ordinary 
seasons : — Ohenddole, Paul Perras {Hybrid Chinese) ; Coupe d'Hebe, Vivid, Charles 
Duval {Hybrid Bourbons); Du Luxembourg, Celina, Baronne de Wassenaer 
{Moss) ; Anna Alexieff, Due de Cazes, Alphonse Damaizin, Francois Louvat, 
Louise Odier, Louis XTV., Madame Charles Crapelet, Madame Domage, Maurice 
Bemardin, Prince Camille de Eohan, Lord Clyde, Madame de Stella, Triomphe 
de Fran9ais, Fisher Holmes, Prince de Portia, Jean Cherpin, Madame Laffay, 
William Jesse, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin {Hybnd Perpetuals) ; 
Harrisonii {Axistrian Brier) ; Bouquet de Flore, Sir J. Paxton {Bourbons) ; 
Gloire de Eosomene {Rose de Rosomene) ; • Eusselliana {Multifiora) ; Splendens 
{Ayrshire). 

These varieties are chosen because easy to deal with, and with them, or any 
portion of them, the operator may commence. He will see quickly the effects of 
his labour : there will be no disappointment, and he is thus encouraged to go 
on. He may then add the less certain and more desirable seed-bearers at subse- 
quent periods, when he has acquired, by practice, more knowledge of the art. 

Having chosen the varieties, they should be planted in the sunniest spot in 
the garden, in a soil not too rich ; for however favourable this condition may be 
to the production of fine flowers, it promotes a too vigorous vegetation for the 
perfect development of seeds. In pruning, the branches should not be shortened 
in very closely. Long pruning is most suitable here. 

But the planting season has passed away, and a glance at our seed-bearers 
satisfies us they will soon be in flower. It will be but fair to suppose that they 
have had more, rather than less, attention paid to them than plants in common, 
for they are more than usually interesting. The soil ought to have been hoed 
occasionally during Spring, and watered during dry weather. The caterpillar 
should have been closely sought for by hand, and the aphis got rid of by syringing 
repeatedly with soot- water or tobacco-water. 

It is seldom that all the flower-buds can be developed to advantage, and as 
they increase in size it will be seen which had better be removed. Secure a 
good portion of the earliest and boldest buds, but not all of such : leave some in 
different stages of forwardness, that the work may be spread over a greater ex- 
tent of time. Wherever buds are seen forming imperfectly, or in an unfavourable 
position — where they do not obtain the full sun — remove them at once. 

Before we commence hybridizing, it is necessary that we should have fixed 
ideas of what we are going to do : we should have certain objects distinctly before 
us, and for the realisation of those objects we must work. Without this, we 
cannot expect to obtain a full measure of success.* 

As a first step towards the attainment of these ends, let us consider what 
constitutes a good Eose, and fix the results of this inquiry firmly on the 
memory. 

"* I crossed one year more than a thoTuand flowers. The adjustment of parentage and 
manipulation kept me very folly occupied for a period of six weeks. 
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Thoas propertice of the Boso to which wo attach tho greatest impoTiance aro 
■^1, Habit and conBtitation ; 3. Fonn of the flower ; 3, Cotonr ; 4, 8cent ; 5, 
f^Mdom, constancy, and duration of (lowering. 




Xo. 22. — (!l,<iliULUL — Oloboit 

1. Habit, &c. — The growth of a tree should be tree, not dwindling or delicate. 
It may bo considered imniatcrid whether it be pendulous, brandling, or erect, u 
each growth is desirable for certain purposes. . Handsome foliage is important, 
and should bo kept in view undor this bead. The offspring of tho tender Boees 
maj alM bo rendered less Busceptiblc of frost by intermixing tho btter with the 
haidiert Tarictiea of the same or klndicd g 




Kd. S3. — Cl'pped. 



. Form. — A Eose may be good, whether globular, cupped, compact, or ei- 
, But of whichever form it may be, the petals shonld be thick imd smooth, 
Md the outline circular. 
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Annexed are representations of four Boaea which may be coceidered modclB of 
their reBpective forma, which are explained in Division II. Nearly all Boaea 
may be brought under one or other of these forma : there are some few whose 
petaU reflex in Ihe full-blown and decaying atage of the flower, but we think 
the reSexed form untenable for a yoong bloom. 




No. 2t.—Ocaipim. 



3. Colour. — This, of wbat«Ter ahade or tint, ahoold be clear and full. The 
thick-petalled Boaea usually preaent ua" with the richest tinta, owing, I preeume, 
to the greater body of coloar : auch are, therefore, desirable for this reason, as 
well aa on account of holding their Howera perfect a longer time than othera. 
Need wa add the desirableness of varying the colours of the groups ) 




No. 26.— 
4. Sceiii.--^&I1 BoE«B shonld be sweet ; we cannot diaaociate fragrance and the 
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** Tho Roso of brilliant hno, and porfxuned broath, 
Budd, blosBomH, dies, and still is swoot in death." 

There are, indeed, few kinds altogether scentless, although the degree of fra- 
gnmce varies remarkably. 

5. Freedom, constancy, and duration of flowering. Some Boses are most 
profuse bloomers, presenting a splendid effect on the tree, but when viewed 
■eparately they are poor and flimsy. Others produce a less quantity of flowers 
at one time, but a regular succcssi<3n, from which a good Rose may be gathercil 
at almost any time in the soason of flowering. Then the flowers of some are 
very transient, lasting but a day, although others will retain their form and 
colour for a week. The^e proporties are inherent, for all kinds are not influenced 
alike by the state of tho weather. Wo should seek to combine those kinds 
which possess the above-named properties in tho most eminent degree. 

The above, then, are a few broad principles, which, duly considered and acted 
upon, seem likely to lead to the further improvement of our flower. 

Tho question next arising is, — Do certain properties proceed more from the one 
parent than from the other ? and if so, which and what are they ? If we could 
ascertsdn this, we might then work by rule. It is the opinion of some Vegetable 
Physiologists that the offspring assumes tlie foliage and habit of the male, while 
tho flowers are influenced more by the female parent. These may be the rules, 
bat there are exceptions to them ; and it would appear that there is nothing yet 
made known that can be taken as a correct guide in the matter. But if, in 
hybridizing, the operator follow tho dictates of his own reason, and closely 
watch the results of his lalx>ur, ho will, in all probability, not absolutely fail, 
and bo at length enabled to build up a theory of his own. Until ho has done 
this, he must be content to work by tho light of others, or grope his way in 
darkness. 

That certain cultivators have acquired by practice sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to attain almost to a given object, is my Arm belief ; and this is 
founded on the frequent appearance of the kind of plant, or an approach to it, 
that has been pronounced a desideratum, A case occurs to me which will serve 
to illustrate this remark. Witliin my memory wo had no dark or very light 
Bourbon Roses; nearly all were of a rose or lilac hue; but there was a ciy 
raised for dark ones. Proserpine first arose, and by her beauty captivated every 
beholder. Next came Paul Joseph, darker still, and still more beautiful. Then 
it was reported, and proved true, that one raiser was in possession of several very 
dark varieties, and some pale-coloured ones also appeared about the same time. 
Now, what inference can we draw from these facts, when we consider that similar 
varieties proceeded from different quarters, unless it be that the skill of the cul- 
tivator was directed, and that successfully, towards originating them. 

The dark Bourbon Roses, of wliich we have just spoken, are those introduced 
to England in 1843, under the names of Souchet, Charles Souchet, Dumont du 
Oourset, Gloire de Paris, Princess Clementine, Souvenir du Dumont D'Urville, 
and Oomte de Rambuteau. These were all raised from seed by one individual. 
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I remember yisiting the establishment of M. Soachet, at Paris, where, alone, 
these Boses were to bo seen, in the Summer of 1842 ; and although a violent 
thunderstorm had just passed over the city, producing the usual consequences 
to the denizens of the garden, I could see from the wreck they were a splendid 
lot of Boses. There were at that time twelve varieties, the one a light-coloured 
one (Madame Souchet), but nine only were introduced to England. "What be- 
came of the other three I could never learn. Probably they proved of little 
merit, and were therefore not offered to the public. 

Now, with such an example as this before us, need we sigh over the improba- 
bilities of improving or extending the range of colour in any other class of Boses ? 
Surely not. Will not the same skill which produced dark and light Bourbon 
Boses prove adequate to any future reasonable demand? 

But the plants are in flower, and there is no further time for talking : we are 
now called upon to act. Keeping in mind the points recently advanced, let us 
next inquire, — What is there desirable among Boses that we do not already 
possess ? The answer to this question, will be the things we should endeavour to 
obtain. But shall we be satisfied with merely crossing the varieties, and gather- 
ing and sowing the seeds indiscriminately ; or do we wish to know the results of 
the turn we are seeking to give to the workings of Nature ? I think this know- 
ledge is desirable, and it certainly heightens the interest of the work. To caiTy 
it out with Httle trouble, it is a good plan to obtain some thin sheet-lead, and cut 
it into strips an inch long and a quarter of an inch wide. On these may be 
stamped figures, from one to an indefinite number, and, as each flower is crossed, 
one of these numbered leads is wound round the flower-stalk. The number is 
then set down in a book, and the name of each parent, with the object in view, 
are entered opposite the number. 

Here is an extract from my note-book : — 



NUMRRIL 


Female Parent, or 
Seed-bearer. 


Male Parent, or 
Fertillzer. 


Object in view. 


17 
21 

42 


Harrisonii. (^Austriaru) 

Gdneral A Hard. 
(^Hybrid Chinese,) 

La Reine. 
(^Hybnd Perpetual) 


Copper AustriaiL 

Madftme LafTay. 
{Hybrid Pei'petuaL) 

Dn Luxembonrg. 
{Moss,) 


A double Copper Austrian 
Rose. 

To invigorate the habit, 
and perfect the tendency of 
G^ndral Allard to flower in 
Autumn. 

To obtain a largo and 
globular-shaped Moss Rose. 



In No. 17, fuLiess and colour are the points to engage our attention. The 
colour of the Copper Austrian Eose is distinct and beautiful, but the flower is 
single. I want a double one. The Harrisonii is double, and nearly allied to the 
other. I choose it for the female parent, because it is the best seed-bearer. This 
seems to me the most reasonable means to pursue in order to accomplish this end. 

In No. 21 the female parent, Q^n^ral Allard, is a model in form. I am satis- 
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fled with the colour, but it is a dolicato grower, except when young, and not a 
free autumnal bloomer. I am seeking to remedy these defects, and cross with 
Madame LafTay, which is nearly of the same tint, and has tho desired properties, 
deficient in the othor, abundantly developed. 

The subject of No. 42, La Beiue, is an extraordinary Bos?. I hybridize it 
with Du Luxembourg, with the view of obtaining a large, red, globular-shaped 
Moss Bose. As one parent here is an autumnal bloomer, there is also a chance 
of some of tho ofTspring becoming such. 

But we may proceed from individuals to classes. Two very desirable classes of 
Boses in prospect are Hybrid ^loss and Perpetual Moss ; and I look more to the 
hybridizing of the specios for future improvements of the Bose, than to mere 
cross-breeding. The latter has already been pushed so far that fresh sources 
must be opened before anything great can be accomplished. Thus it is, that 
while we view as doubtful certain things talked of, we hail with delight the pro- 
totypes of the Hybrid Moss and Perpetual Moss, which already appear in the 
horizon. We have some ; and what appears tho most reasonable means to pursue 
to increase their number ? The Hybrid Moss, it would seem, may l)e obtained 
by hybridizing the Hybrid Chincrio and Hybrid Bourbon with tho Moss kinds, 
or vice versd ; the more double and mossy the parent Moss is the bettor, that the 
oflTspring may produce full flowers, and not lose the mossy characteristics. 

The Perpetual Moss would appear easiest obtainable by hybridizing the Hybrid 
Perpetual with tho varieties of Moss, or vice versd^ using tho Pei'petual-Moss 
kinds already obtained, on either side, according to whether they produce seeds 
or pollen. 

Of othor Boses wanted may bo instanced striped Hybrid Perpetuals, which 
may probably be obtained by bringing the most constant-flowering varieties of 
that group in union with tho Bosa Mundi, or any of the striped French Boses.* 
Then there are no striped Hybrid Chinese or Hybrid Bourbon Boses, which we 
should expect to obtain from the union of the striped French with the varieties 
of Bourbon or Chinese. There is no striped Moss Bose worthy of the name. 
Might not such be obtained by working various of the Moss kinds with the Bosa 
Mundi ? There are few autumnals of growth sufticiently rapid to form high 
pillars. Here is a fleld for experiment ! Is there not a fair chance of obtaining 
these from between the most vigorous growers of summer and autumn Boses 'i 
We hear talked of Yellow Moss and Yellow Bourbon. As an attempt to obtain tho 
former, cross the palest Moss Boses with Emerance (Provence) ; for tlic latter 
unite the yellowest tint^ of the Tea-scented with the Bufl and most colourless 
Bourbons. But we have not space to pursue these remarks further. We need 
not confine ourselves to tho instances above quoted : they are merely given as 

* Since tho first edition of this work was published, wo havo obtained sovoral striped 
" Hybrid Porpotual " Rosos, and somo valuable ** Perpetual Moss." The greatest improve- 
ment» hoi^evor, has taken place among the *^ Hybrid Perpetuals," although even here there 
are many wants still unsuppliod which the lover of Roses may reasonably look for. Unless, 
however, new ground is broken, ho must not exi)oct, in the present state of tho family, to 
meet with tho broadly-marked improvoments of former years, but rest satisfied with the 
aior« gradual development usual among plants which have been long cultivated. 
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examples. The work may be varied ad infinitum : anything that reason may 
suggest the head and hands may work for. 

It is desirable, before crossing or hybridizing, to see if the flowers about to be 
crossed have any stamens. If so, they should be cut away with a pair of round- 
pointed scissors, just as the flowers expand. It is not known for certain whether 
superfoatation can occur in plants, but it is well to provide against it, especially 
where this can be done with little trouble. The plan I adopt when crossing is, 
to bring a flower of the male parent to the seed-bearing tree. If the weather 
be calm, I cut away the petals of the former, holding a finger over a flower of 
the latter, upon which I strike the flower deprived of its petals. The sudden 
shock drives the pollen into tbe other flower, and the work is done. But if the 
wind be high, this plan will not do. It is better then to collect the pollen on 
the end of a camel-hair pencil, and convey it thus to the styles of the other 
flower. 

When the flowers have passed away we shall soon have the satisfaction of 
seeing the seed-pods swell ; and as they ripen it will be well to devise some means 
to protect them from birds. I have no direct proof to adduce that birds eat the 
seed-pods of cultivated roses ; but I have often seen the greenfinch feasting on 
the Sweet-Brier hips, and should these, by any chance, become scarce, or fail, he 
probably might not object to this slight change of diet. It is important to leave 
the seed-vessels on the trees as long as possible, and they never should be gathered 
until quite ripe. It is not enough that they are red : they should, if possible 
hang till they grow black. So soon as gathered, let them be sown : they will 
then break through the ground in the following March, and probably some of the 
Autumnals will flower the first year. These precocious youngsters are, however, 
seldom durable, being of defective constitution. It is to those which flower 
during the second year that we look for improved varieties. 
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ON CLEANING AND SOWING THE SEED, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 

TREATMENT OF THE SEEDLINGS. 

In the last chapter we loft tlio sooils sown j»rior to Winter, that (h"oar season at 
which the Flower GanLu pn-.-'^its but fow attia<'li<'np. Its denizens, stripped of 
their gay attire, are sunk in n-pose ; oflvn h(.iind i:i<[ in icy chains : all vege- 
tation sharing in one p'n«Mal iinpri^oniivnt, w:sitinj^ for the balmy breath of 
spring to release them from their hlumbf-rs, to bm>t forth i»ndin'd with fresh life 
and vigour. Let us liiomentarily retrace our stopa to .<peak of the cleanuig and 
sowing of the seed. 

When removinff tlie so.'d-p.iils fri>ni th" jilants vn whieh they have ^^rown, the 
seeds should bo rubbed out bt-twr-'n ihe hands previous to sowin^^ Some pods 
that are hard, or wer«-» nut fully rijvMicl wiicn j.yathcred, will re<{uire stronger 
measares to separate thom. The>e m;iy bo nd)bed throu^di a coarse wire sieve, 
the hard coatinj; of the seeds protecting/ them from injury in thi» process ; and if 
any are found proof against this, they may be crubhed beneath a rolling-pin, or 
slight taps of the hammer. 

So soon as the seeds are broken up they should be laid out in the sun and air 
to dry ; and when suflieiently dried, it is easy to rid them of their pulp and 
external covering by sifting and winnowing in pans. The seeds then arc suffi- 
ciently clean for sowing ; and in what manmM' shall this be perfoniied ? 

The French growers sow principally in the open ground, either in beds or in 
drills by the sides of walks ; but ^I. Hardy, lul-' of tlio Jardin du Luxembourg, 
preferred frames. I remember seeing there, some years since, a vast number 
growing in a wooden frame, tlio most of them apparently varieties of Uosa 
Indica, and their healthful appearance and vigorous growth suflicientl}' attested 
the aptitude of the treatment. 

If a frame cannot h:. spared for the purpose, the tcnkr kinds, at Icast^ should 
be sown in pans, thoroughly drained, and fillovl vrith e(|ual parts of leaf-mould 
and loam well mixed together. After the ^^.M•ds arc sown they may bo watered, 
and covered over with about half an inch of the same soil, sifted, and mixed 
with a little saml. The pans must now be set in the best 6i)ot we can find for 
them; in a cold frame or greenhous-\ if accessible, where they should be ke]»t in 
a state of equable moisture. Here they will vegetate as out of doors, and in 
Autumn or Spring may bo transplanted as the othei*s. 
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If it be the intention to sow in the open borders, a sunny bat sheltered situation 
should be chosen : the aspect should bo east, that the young plants may not be 
fatigued with the afternoon's sun. When preparing the ground for sowing, the 
soil should be well loosened with a fork or spade to the depth of eighteen inches 
or two feet, and made light and rich, the top being broken up fine, and laid level 
with a rake. K drills are preferred, draw them about six inches apart : if broad- 
cast sowing, the ground is already prepared. 

It is advisable to sow rather thick, for, in general, not one-fourth of Rose-seeds 
vegetate, and of these only a portion the first year. After the seed is sown, the 
earth should be trodden down or beaten with a spade, and watered, if dry, and 
covered afterwards with from half an inch to an inch of light free soil. Caro 
must be taken to keep the earth moderately moist. About March some of tho 
seeds will germinate, and others will continue to do so throughout tho Summer 
and Autumn. So soon as they are seen rising through the soil, means must be 
taken to protect them from slugs, birds, and worms. 

Slugs have a great liking for seedling Roses, and will, unless prevented, eat 
them o£F close to the ground when rising, which usually involves their destruction. 
To guard against these pests, scatter soot or Kme over the bed, which acts as a 
safeguard, and at the same time promotes the growth of the plants. Birds will 
occasionally pull them up when just sprouting forth ; and whether this is done 
to satisfy the palate, or merely from the love of mischief, I cannot determine ; 
but however it may be, we are equally the sufferers.* The best scare-crow I 
can find is glass. Let a stick be stuck in the ground in a bending position, 
from the end of which two pieces of glass should be suspended with bast or 
twine, so that they dangle in the air ; striking together with every breeze, they 
keep up a musical chaunt around the seedlings which the feathered plunderers 
seem unable to account for, and the most daring depredators are content to sit 
and chirrup at a distance. 

Worms are often a great nuisance among seedlings, throwing up heaps of soil, 
which smother the young plants, and sometimes they drag them into the earth, 
which destroys them. The best remedy here is lime-water, applied two or three 
evenings consecutively in dry weather. If the seeds vegetate very early, tho 
young plants must be protected from the Spring frosts ; and hooping the beds 
over with osiers and covering with a mat offers perhaps the simplest and most 
efficient means of doing this. 

So soon as the seeds vegetate, the young plants require constant attention as to 
shading, watering, and weeding, as well as protection from their enemies. This 
will be cheerfully given, when the cultivator reflects that, by this care, many of 
the Autumnals will be induced to flower the first year. This, however, holds 
good only with the Autumnals, for the Summer kinds will not flower for two, 
three, or even four years. Seedling Roses should be watered only when the soil 

• The old stuffed figure, which served vroll enough as a scare-crow in my boyish days is of 
no avail against the superior intelligence of modem birds. I recently set up a well-contrived 
flgure, but in less than half-an-hour that incarnation of impudence, the London sparrow, was 
hopping on the head and shoulders, and pulling out the interior to build its nest with. 
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is rtaUy dry, and then in tho evening or morning, before sunset or suniise. The 
same framework used to protect the plants from frost in Spring will answer for 
Sommer shading ; but shade only when the sun ia powerful, and then only for a 
few hours in the middle of the day ; for shading as well as waterings may be 
carried too far, and if so, favours the development of mildew. Watch your 
seedlings closely, to see what amount of sun they will bear without injury, and 
determine your movements accordingly. 

At the time of weeding it is well to have a sharp-pointed stick in the hand, 
with which to stir the soil round the seedlings. This must be done with great 
care, or the plants just protruding will be injured ; indeed, if they are germinating 
thickly, it is a dangerous operation, and perhaps better left alone. 

So soon as the seedlings have formed their second leaves, if they should have 
sprung up so thick as to impede each other*8 growth, a part may be safely drawn 
out after a good shower of rain (raising the soil in the first instance with a hand- 
fork), and transplanted to a shady border in the evening of tho day, wateiing 
and covering with a hand-glass until they take hold of tho soil. Let it be under- 
stood, however, thai transplanting at this season is not recommended : it is here 
chosen because less injurious than suffering the plants to remain crowded to- 
gether. It may not involve any positive loss, but it ordinarily retards the peiiod 
of flowering. 

When the plants have formed a few leaves, tho pleasure ait<}ndant on the 
raising of seedlings increases t«n-fold. In looking over the bed, how anxious wo 
are to discover to what groups certain curious-looking individuals beloug. We 
look, and look again, and often depart without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. The plants, however, increase in size, the scrutiny goes on, fresh 
features are noticed at each new gaze, until at length we have something tangible 
to work on. We pronounce this to be a Provence, and that a Bourbon : here is 
evidently a Hybrid, and there a Chinese or Tea-scented. Or if we feel inclined 
for a closer analysis by descending from groups to individuals, we may in some 
instances trace the seedling from a particular variety. Here is one evidently 
bom of General Jacqueminot, there another from Gloire de Rosomene. Thus far 
wo may amuse ourselves, and settle the matter in our own minds, although 
the flowering of these individuals may not always substantiate our preconceived 
notions. 

I have seen seedlings of tho Bourbon and Chinese Boses flower when little 
more than a month old. This, however, should be prevented rather than en- 
couraged. It weakens the plants, and does not impart any real knowledge to 
their proprietor. The flowers may be white, they may be red, and this is the 
absolute amount of knowledge to be gleaned from them. As to size, foxm, 
fulness, and the other valued properties of Boses, no true idea can be formed. 
It is well, then, to pinch off the flower-buds immediately that they are seen, 
whereby the plants gain strength, and produce better flowers later in the season : 
but it is advisable not to destroy any of the seedlings the first year. Let the 
whole remain till late in October, then take them up, pruning both roots and 
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tope, and re-plant them in a soil moderately rich. It is of importance that they 
be transplanted from the seed-bed in Autumn ; for if the operation be deferred 
beyond Winter, there is danger of destroying the seeds which have hitherto lain 
dormant, and which often vegetate very early in the second Spring. 

When transplanting, sort out the strongest plants, and place them about a foot 
apart : the weaker ones may then be set together at less distances. After plant- 
ing, it will be well to water and shade for a few days, should there be much 
sun, and even to cover against frost, if such occur before the plants are 
firmly settled in the ground. This may be done by sticking single boughs, or 
fern-branches among them ; or, better still, by the use of mats. 

In the following Summer and Autumn the flowers of many will appear. All 
that are single, or not clear in colour, may be destroyed ; also any where the 
outline is irregular. But if the outline be good, the colour clear, and the flower 
possessed only of an ordinary degree of fulness, it should be preserved, even 
though apparently inferior to varieties already known ; for the seedling has 
not yet passed through the high routine of culture the named varieties have, 
and its properties are not fully developed. It is often capable of great im- 
provement. 

As the seedlings blow, whenever one strikes the fancy, it should be tied up to 
a stick, a number attached to it, and its properties entered against the number 
in a note-book ; then watch for the buds being in a good state, and bud one or 
two stocks to prove the variety. As it would occupy much time to bud all the 
seedlings, the seedling plant of any that is of doubtful merit may be grown for 
two or three years, when its real worth will become apparent. But it should be 
told, that budding on the Dog-rose, or any free stock, enables us to form a correct 
opinion of a variety a year or two sooner than we can do by trusting to the seed- 
ling plant. Therefore, if stocks are not scarce, and the cultivator has leisure, it 
may be interesting to bud a plant or two of any variety, the flowers or foliage of 
which may appear to him likely to make it interesting. 

Mildew is the most discouraging visitant among seedling Boses. It is bad 
enough anywhere, but it seems to attack them here with redoubled virulence, 
and it is astonishing how suddenly it appears, spreading death and desolation in 
its track. It must be watched for, and, when first discovered, dust the plants 
with sulphur, on a calm evening if possible, having first sprinkled or syringed 
them, that the sulphur may stick on. This sometimes requires repeating at short 
intervals, for it is not always a preventive, but a temporary cure. 

As Winter approaches, it is necessary to provide some protection against frost. 
The plants of the tender kinds, being young, are extremely delicate, and liable to 
suffer from frost. If such have been sown in the borders, an advantageous point 
is gained by sorting them out at the time of transplanting, and placing them in 
a sheltered spot, where they may be shielded from the cutting winds, and then 
hoop them over, covering, in severe weather, with a mat, or some frost-excluding 
material. I have, in this edition of the ^^ Bose Garden," advocated sowing in 
Autumn, because calculated to induce an earlier growth, whereby are obtained 
plants stronger and better fitted to endure the cold of their first winter. 
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K Autamn sowing ho cboson, it will bo nocossary to puard tho seeds effectually 
against mice, as the length of tiiii'j they lie in tho f^round incT»'ase>« their chance 
of being eaten by these intruders. It is a good plan ti) cover tho heil with fine 
wire-work, or, if wo choose to act on the CilTensive rather than the defensive, tho 
mice may be trapped and destroyed. It will bo wvll to havo an eye to thb 
point, whether sowing in Spring (u* Autumn. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, with j?e»^dlings growing out of iloors during 
Winter, for tho roots to be thrown to th«' surface, the plants sometimes lying 
ahnost out of the ground. If left in this condilion, they wither and die. They 
should be replanted ; and if the beds are hoed on a fine day in Winter it will 
prove advantageous. Cast a littl" fino muuld upon tho surface immediately 
after hoeing. 

With regard to tho pruning of seoillings, wo havo only one point to consider 
in the first instance — to obtain fino flowers. Wo sacrifice tho shapo of the tree 
to this point ; if neccssar}', cutting back to any eyes that are plump and pro- 
minent, and situated on wood likely to produce fino flowers. Wo remove tho 
gross shoots, if thero bo any, and thin out well, especially if tho variety be an 
Autumnal, and, therefore, a certain bloomer. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF EOSES IN POTS. 

It is nb longer said that the Bose is intractable as a Pot-plant ; indeed, it is now 
sufficiently established that it is perfectly suited for such, and it is consequently 
gaining a still wider circle of patrons and admirers. This furnishes no matter 
for wonderment, if we consider that, in its present improved state, it possesses, 
in a greater or less degree, every quality that could be wished for in a plant de- 
signed for particular cultivation. The length of time the varieties continue in 
bloom ; the delicious fragrance of the flowers ; their richness and beauty ; their 
elegant mode of growth and handsome foliage : — such a combination of desirable 
properties must necessarily secure for it a large share of favour. 

The question has been, and still is occasionally, put to us, — ^What advantage 
is gained by growing Boses in pots ? The same question might be asked with 
equal propriety respecting any class of hardy or half-hardy plants. But we reply 
to it, by appealing to the unprejudiced judgment of horticulturists, by asking 
them whether the withdrawal of Pot-Boses from our greenhouses, parterres, 
forcing-houses, and horticultural fetes, would not cause a very obvious blank. 
We think it would ; and if so, it cannot be altogether folly to grow them in this 
manner. But there are more cogent reasons for the practice. Some of the 
delicate and more beautiful kinds have their flowers bruised and spoiled, ev^i in 
Summer, by the winds sad rains of our unsettled climate, and msaij are incapable 
of enduring the cold of Winter. Then, again, in some soils, as in low wet places, 
and in some localities, as in the neighbourhood of large towns, these same sorts 
will scarcely grow when planted out in the open air, but flourish and flower well 
when grown in pots under glass. It is such kinds we recommend principallt/ for 
Pot-culture, introducing others merely to increase the variety. And surely the 
objects are worthy this especial care. What other plants will conduce more to 
the enlivenment of the greenhouse ? What others fill it with such a grateful per- 
fume? I regard the Autunmals especially as of rare worth for greenhouse 
culture ; for, by keeping three distinct sets of plants, we may ensure Boses all 
the year round. Five months may be allowed as their natural period of bloom- 
ing out of doors, from June to October inclusive ; then the shelter of a frame or 
greenhouse will prolong the blooming season till February ; and during this 
and the three following months forced Boses may . be obtained in beauty and 
abundance. 
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These are the principal advantages gained by growing Hoses in pots. But we 
would not press our favourite immodestly on the attention of our readers. 
Bu£5ce it to record our opinion : if the Boso is a suitable plant for Pot-culture, 
it will undoubtedly continue to gain friends ; if not, no advocacy of ours can 
essentially serve it. 

In entering on this branch of culture, the first point that should engage our 
attention is to provide a good heap of soil for the plants to grow in. The groups 
and varieties dififering greatly in their nature and habits, it will appear reason- 
able that more than one sort of soil will be required, if all kinds are to receive 
that most suitable. All like a rich soil, which should be made light for the 
delicate-rooting varieties, and more tenacious for the robust hardy kinds. 

To form a light soil, procure one barrow of seasoned turfy loam, half a barrow 
of well-decomposed stable manure, half a barrow of leaf mould, and silver-sand in 
proportion to the texture of the loam, which will in no case require more than 
one-fourth of its own bulk. 

The heavy soil may be composed of one barrow of stiff turfy loam, one barrow 
of night-soil that has been mixed with loam, as previously advised, and laid by 
for a year, half a bsurow of leaf -mould or well-pulverized manure, and sand as 
before recommended. 

Night-soil may be thought too powerful a manure, but it may be used with 
safety, provided it has been mixed with loam, and well seasoned previously by 
frequent turnings. The addition of about one-sixth of a barrow of burnt earth 
will be found to improve both composts. The materials should be thrown 
together at least three months before required for use, and turned frequently, 
that the integrant parts may become well incorporated, and ripened by exposure 
to the sun and air. Tbe sieve is in neither case necessary, for as large pots will 
be principally used, the coarser, in moderation, the soil is the better will the 
plants thrive. 

It is our intention, at the end of this Division, to give a list of the kinds 
thought most suitable for Pot-culture ; but as many may prefer searching our 
descriptive lists for themselves, let us hero consider what features are most 
worthy of notice when selecting for this purpose. In my Pamphlet on the Culti- 
vation of Boses in Pots,* published some years since, the following points were 
given, and I do not know that I can offer any further suggestions : — 

1. Elegance of habit ; regarding both growth and manner of flowering. 

2. Contrast of colour. 

8. Abundance of bloom. 

4. Form or individual outline of the flowera. 

5. Duration and constant succession of bloom. 

6. Sweetness. 

What, says the tjrro ; can we find so many good properties combined in one 
variety ? Can we obtain a Bose of an elegant habit, an abundant bloomer, the 

• " Observations on tho Cultivation of Roses in Pots, &c.,** by W. Paul ; Third Edition ; Kent 
and Co., London. 
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outline of whose flowers is at the same time perfect, remaining a long time in 
full beauty, and that is very sweet ? Truly such cases are rare. Few have a 
claim on all these points, but some combine them more intimately than others ; 
and it is these we should choose. 

Boses intended for growing in pots may be either on their own roots or on 
short stems : the Tea-scented and Chinese kinds are undoubtedly better in the 
former way. Let us suppose any number of young plants are obtained on their 
own roots in 60-sized pots in the Spring of the year. In the first place, they 
should be shifted into 48 or 32 -sized pots, according to the rate of growth of 
the plant, and the quantity of roots it has made ; then plunge them, seeing that 
they are watered as often as the soil becomes dry. I believe that Eoseff culti- 
vated to bloom at their natural period cannot be placed in too airy a situation ; 
therefore I would keep them constantly plunged in an open spot in the garden, 
removing them on the approach of winter for shelter against frost. 

Some object to plunging, and prefer placing the pots on the level ground, 
packing moss, cinder ashes, or sawdust between them. Practically speaking, it 
seems to matter little ; and whichever plan is adopted, there are two things to 
guard against — the ingress of worms from the ground, and the egress of the 
roots from the hole in the bottom of the pot. If the roots find their way into the 
ground, there will be a few formed in the pot ; and the result will be a more 
vigorous, but less perfect, growth : and if the plants are required to be removed 
at the time of flowering, they will receive a severe check. Both of these occur- 
rences must therefore be prevented, by placing the pots on inverted seed-pans, or 
adopting some other plan which the ingenuity of the cultivator may devise. 

It most not be expected that the plants will all maintain the same rate of 
growth : some will grow vigorously, others not so. Now, although we would 
not wish to deprive the cultivator altogether of the reward of his care and labour 
— ^the flowers, yet we would say, a few only should be suffered to develop them- 
selves the first year, and the seed-vessels should be cut off when the flowers drop. 
The aim throughout the growing season should he to get a few stout^ well-ripened 
shoots by Autumn — shoots that will bear strong pressure between the finger and 
thumb without giving any indication of softness, for it is these which will produce 
strong and perfect blooms. 

The way to accomplish this is to place the plants a good distance from each 
other, and, as the young shoots form, they should be set wide apart, that they 
may enjoy the full sunlight. From the earliest period of growth, it is necessary 
to look them over occasionally, with the design of encouraging such shoots as 
maintain the best position, and checking those whose tendency is to exclude 
others from a fair rate of growth, and destroy the synmietry of the plants. 
Weak shoots should be cut out, and disbudding practised freely. If two or three 
eyes burst from the same point, threatening to crowd or cross each other, the 
least promising should be at once removed. 

Most, of the plants shifted into 48 or 32-sized pots in Spring will, if they 
flourish well, require a second shift in July, when 24 and 16-sized pots may be 
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nutdfl tue of, and the Bamo soil ai before. When ro-potting, tho crock may ba 
remored from the bottom of tho ball, mid the ."iirraco soil, wliicli is apt to become 
■onr, rubbed carefully away, bo far a^ can be i!i>n<! without Jisturbing the roots. 

A nice judgment iire(|iiired in Bhifting tlio Chinese and Tc.-i-sccnted BoBCa, 
u they are very liable to aulTer from orer-potling. Aa a guide on thia point, 
torn them carefully out of tho pots onco or twice a year, to ciamiao tho roots : 
If fonnd protruding from (bo ball of earth in groat abundance, place the plants in 
larger pots ; if it bo otherwise, put them back in tho same. The hardy and 
nbtut growers may, however, bo cultivated on the one-ohift system, that is, 
changed at once from small to largo pots ; but this treatment will not suit the 
null and delicate growers. 



^4^ 




Ko. 2(1.— Two Yi 



Annexed (Ko. 2G) is ahown a plant two years old, having been grown tho first 
year in a smaller pot. It is now Autumn, and it is losing its leaves. It needs 
80 thinning, as it has been diubuddcd during Spring and Summer, on the principles 
idranced in onr Chapter on Pruning. Wo now shorten tho branches at the 
points whero the lines intersect ; and, by continuing to practice disbudding, we 
obtain a handsome and wcll-tlowcred plant the following summer. 

After it is pruned, tho shoots should be staked out at as great distances as 
pOMibla : those that ore left long ought to be made to lie almost horizontal, by 
bending them down, that the buds may be induced to break regularly from their 
nunmit to the base. Great care is reijuired is this operation, as the wood of 
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some kinds is extremely brittle. If, however, the long shoots be allowed to 
maintain an upright position, the probability is, that two or three buds only at 
their top will break, which, by their exuberant growth, keep the lower eyes 
dormant, which are required to form a compact and well-regulated plant. But 
it is not necessary to keep them long bent ; for so soon as the eyes have burst, 
the shoots may be tied up again. With regard to training, each cultivator will 
likely acquire a plan of his own. But of this hereafter. 

Wateeing should be carefully attended to throughout the growing season. 
The quantity to be given must depend mainly on the state of the plants, the 
weather, and the porosity of the soil. As a general rule, Roses require but 
little water during Autumn and "Winter. In Spring, when the buds first break, 
'occasional sjningings are of infinite service. As the plants advance in growth, 
thereby acquiring a greater surface of foliage, and as the sun gains greater power, 
the quantity of water may be increased ; and when in full leaf, and throughout 
the growing season, an abundance should be given. In making these remarks, 
we are supposing the water to have free egress through the rubble at the bottom 
of the pots, a condition essential for the health and perfect growth of the plants. 

Manure-water is beneficial. The use of it imparts a freshness and dark green 
hue to the foliage, and increases the vigour of the plants. It should not, how- 
ever, be given too frequently, nor in too concentrated a form. If guano is used, 
an ounce to a gallon of water is sufficient. It is well to watch the effects of the 
dose given, to guard against an overgrowth, and regulate the supply accordingly. 
Perhaps the plants cannot gi-ow too vigorously, provided the wood can be well 
ripened before winter. There is the point. But, as we cannot ensure a sunny 
Autumn, which is necessary for the perfecting of strong shoots, a moderate growth 
is safer. Camphor-water an eminent Bose Amateur once advised me, from his 
own experience, to try ; but I am unable to report any satisfactory results. It is 
said to add new brilliancy to the flowers. Certainly, it is a safe application, and 
no injurious influences are likely to arise from its use. 

In addition to our painstaking to promote the growth of our plants, we have 
to guard against enemies and diseases. The Eose-grub, which is most prevalent 
early in the season, requires close watching, and should be destroyed by hand- 
picking. I have picked a score off a single Pot-plant. Wherever a curled leaf, 
or shoot without a growing point, meets the eye, this destructive insect will be 
found. The mischief has perhaps been done in part, for it is seldom that he 
can be discovered, except by the effects he produces ; but let us catch him as 
soon as we can, and much mischief is prevented. He eats and destroys when 
young, but when he arrives at maturity he is a perfect gourmand, travelling 
from shoot to shoot, spreading devastation in his track ; and if he reach the 
moth state, we may calculate on a numerous progeny the next year. I had a 
lot of plants remarkably free from these pests one season, which I could only 
account for by the fact that they were closely sought for and destroyed the year 
before. 

The Aphis, or Qreen-fly, may be destroyed by removing the plants to a pit or 
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hoosd, and smoking them : it may be kept away by dipping the ends of the shoots 
in, or sjTiinging with, tobacco-water, or by laying the shoot in the palm of the 
lumd, and broshing the fly off. 

There is a very small canary-coloured fly, which did great mischief among 
Bosee one season. They are generally found on the back of the leaf, close to the 
nddrib, eating the leaf, working from the under-side, and not only disfiguring, 
Imt injuring the plants. They are remarkably active. By giving the plant a 
topi they will rise instantly in the air, fly round, and settle again on the leaves. 
As they were too nimble to be dealt with as their more sluggish compeers in 
miichief, I applied sulphur and snuif in equal portions, dusting the mixture on 
the back of the leaves when wet, and found it prove an excellent remedy. 

A long thin caterpillar, the larva of a saw-fly, sometimes commits great havoc 
amoDg Boses. They came in such mjrriads upon a Rose Garden in this county 
a few years ago, that the plants were almost stripped of their leaves before their 
ooorse coold be arrested. Hand-picking was resorted to, by which means they 
were ultimately got rid of. 

The red fungus, which often attacks Boses out of doors late in Autumn, may 
Tisit the Pot-plants ; and should it do so, the leaves where it appears should bo 
oaiefolly rubbed between the fhiger and thumb, using a little siilphur in the 
operation. 

Mildew is sometimes a source of great annoyance. Dusting the leaves with 
folphnr is the best remedy. Watering with a solution of nitre is also said to 
destroy it. If the situation is airy and sunny, there is Kttle to fear on this 
aoooont. Forced Boses are more subject to it, and, when speaking of these, it 
win require a brief notice. 

We have followed our plants through the first training season. They have 
been shifted twice, once in Spring, and again in July. In Autumn they will 
be well established, when a portion may be selected for forcing, and part left for 
blooming at other periods. 

If to produce large and handsome specimens qvickly is the point aimed at, we 
would advise sacrificing the bloom in part, even the second training season, by 
pinching out some of the flower-buds as soon as they are formed. The same 
xoatine of culture will require to be gone through now as in the first season, 
arailing ourselves of whatever knowledge we may have gained by experience and 
obeerration. But a new source of amusement now opens upon us, and one which 
win discover and exercise our taste. The first year little training is necessary ; 
bat it has now become an important part of the business. If skilfully and taste- 
fully done, it greatly enhances the beauty of our favourites ; if otherwise, it has 
a contrary tendency. Often we see well-grown plants, which reflect great credit 
on the cultivator, spoiled in the training. To manage this properly, the shoots 
dioold be tied out to sticks immediately that the plants are pruned ; and when the 
ftewly-formed shoots are three or four inches long, they should be tied out also, 
training according to some preconceived plan. 

We agree that the fewer sticks used the better ; but we fear Boses cannot be 

H 2 
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mansged nicely witbont the help of Bome. We do not like to see a plant with 
ai many atickt as it has flowers, and almost a hedge-stake used to support a 
branch which a privet-twig woold hold in place. This is bungling and unsightly, 
equalled only by the want of design often apparent in the tnuning. The aticka 
■honld be chosen aa alight as will support the flowers, and the shape of the plant 
ebould be determined before we commence to fashion it. Not that we are 
obliged to follow snch form, if, by any occurrence, we discover one more anitable 
in an after-stage of growth. The sticks used in tying out and training, if 
punted, should be painted green, as near the colonr of the foli^e as possible, 
duUer, not brighter, or they will create a glare, and detract from the beauty of 
the plant. To ns the system of a tall shoot in the centre of the plant, with all 
the others disposed around it, gradually decreasing in height as they recede from 
the centra — in a word, a pyramid, presents the most pleasing object. Ho. 27 is 
a newly-pruned plant grown and trained on this system. 




When the centre shoots of a pyramid are more vigorous than the lower and 
surrounding ones, the latter should be pruned a fortnight before the former, 
which will preserve the balance of strength throughout the plant. If, under 
those conditions, all are pruned at the same time, the centre shoots will, from 
their position, appropriate to themselves an undue share of food, and the others 
will be impoveriflhed. 

Immediately after pruning, we draw the lower shoots downwards over the rim 
of the pot, just beneath which a wire should pau, to which the bast may be 
fastened. When the plants are of three or four years' growth, and have been 
previously trained upon this plan, tier above tier of branches may be arranged, 
each decreasing in circumference in the ascent, till we terminate in a point. 
Trained on tbia plan, the plants require constant can and attention during the 
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KBson of growth to keep them well balanced. Strong shoots muBt be etopped oa 
occaaioD may require, and weak ones encouraged. 

A rotud bush in quite in character in some instanccB, especially for such kinds 
H are of lowly growth. 

The plants may be trained to a face, the tallest shoots ranged at the back, 
the others gradoaUy decreasing in height as they approach the front. This 
method has been succetefully carried out at tho various horticultural exhibitions, 
where only one side of the plant, or at most three-quarters of it, is presented 

Praninf; may be applied hero aa elsewhere, excepting that, the growth of Pot- 
Boses being usually less Tigorous than that of kinds under common treatment 




ont of doors, thcj require ratlier closer pruning. Disbudding bLouIU be practised 
in Pot-culture especi.illy ; it is of great assistance in obt.iiaing wcU-fomicJ plants, 
which we expect to sec when grown in pots. 

But the second season has passed away, and wo hare entered npoD tho third. 
Our planta are not cqua.1 to wliat tbey arc capable of becoming ; but the accom- 
panying engraving (No. 28) may be considered a fair illustration of a three- 
years' old plant that has been carefully and skilfully cultivated for two seasons. 
Its growth is too vigorous to bo called perfect, for the flowers are, in consequence, 
nearly all on the top of long shoots. This, however, is desirable at this stage of 
growth, and easily remedied tho next year, by long pruning, and aftfirwards 
bending the branches down. 
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Bosea are often lifted from the ground to be grown in pots, and it is necessary 
to say a few words about them. Early in Autumn (September or October) is a 
good time to take them up ; and if done immediately after rain, the roots are 
less liable to bo injured in the removal. When potting, whether the plants 
are on their own roots or on stems, the straggling roots should be cut in so 
far as to admit of their being placed comfortably in the pots. If any of the 
roots have been bruised in taking up, the bruised part should be out away : let 
the cut be made clean with a knife, and fibrous roots will soon be emitted from 
its surface. "When potting worked plants, we should have an eye to suckers from 
• the wild stock, which should be cut off close to the stem, to prevent their 
springing into life at any future period. The sized pots most suitable for dwarf 
plants from the ground, vary from Nos. 32 to 12 ; if a plant is of robust growth, 
strong, and well rooted, it may be placed in the latter size : if the reverse, use 
the former. In reference to this, the judgment at the time of potting is the best 
guide. Placing the plants too low in the soil is a great evil : always keep the 
roots near to the surface, as they are sure to strike downwards. 

It is essential here that the pots be thoroughly drained, and the soil should be 
well pressed or shaken down among the roots. The heads may be thinned out 
at the time of potting, leaving as many shoots as can be found properly situated 
to form the plant handsomely. The shortening of the shoots may be deferred 
till the plants are supposed to have made fresh roots ; remembering, however, 
that the time of pruning regulates the time of blooming : the earlier they are 
pruned the earlier they will flower. 

After potting, the plants should be placed in a cold pit, where they may 
/ remain closed from the air for a few days. They should be sjrringed twice daily, 
or three times, and shaded also, if sunny weather. If taken up in September or 
October, when the leaf is green, and kept in a close pit, weU syringed and shaded, 
they will retain their leaves almost as fresh as if left in the ground, and soon 
renew their hold of the soil. 

I have removed the Autumnals from the ground in June and July, just when 
they had completed their first flowering, and, by treating them in the manner 
above described, have obtained complete success. 

It is not necessary that they should remain in a pit for any great length of 
time. After the first ten days or fortnight air may be admitted gradually to 
harden them, when the hardy kinds may be plunged out of doors, in an airy 
situation, and the tender ones kept in the pit, or placed by themselves where 
they may be sheltered from severe frosts. The north side of a wall or fence will 
seiTO for this purpose, erecting a temporary building, open on three sides, the top 
covered with felt or fern, or anything else that will exclude the rain and frost : 
the sides may then be closed in with mats in severe weather. 

A few remarks on Boses grown in pots as climbers may not be altogether 
useless. If it be the wish of the cultivator to train a few upon this system, they 
should be invariably chosen on their own roots. But perhaps it may seem strange 
that we should suggest such a thing. What 1 cultivate Climbing Boses in pots ; 
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tli« idtt ia abanrd t So it woold bo, did we recommend the gronpa which axe 
ordinaiilf ipoken of u climbere; namely, the Ayrahire, Bonnanlt, BankBUS, 
Umk, SemperTirens, &c. But such ia not ooi intention. 3Iagniflcent aa these 
in when growing in tho open ground, to the height of twelve feet, covered with 
their immenso tmsaes of bloom, we aro aware that their aemi-double and tian- 
rient flowen render theta unsuitable for Pot-culturo. But where else are Tarietiei 
foaad that will climb t This question will bo replied to in the list given at the 
snd of this Division. 

We have now to point out tho end In view, and tho means by which it is to 
be Moomplished. Some kinds, which are indispensable even in a small collec- 
tion, cannot be grown to advantage except as climbers ; such are Lamarqae, 




Solfaterrc, Jaune Dcspte/. and others. Aa to the shape they are hronght to 
assume, tho taste of the cultivator viW pi-rhaps be the best guide. Circular 
trellises may be formed, yoiyinfir in height and diameter, that they may be fitted 
to any particular variety, according to ita rate of growth. None should exceed 
four feet in height. Bound thcao tho Dhoota may bo trained, according to the 
accompanying illuBtrafion (No. 21)), so as eventually to hide the trellis, and to 
produce a dense, but not shapeless, mass of foUago and flowers. II is necessary, 
in the first instance, to practise close pmnin^, to induce the shoots to grow vigor- 
ously : they shouM then be trained in their proper course during the season of 
growth. Now, the great point to Iw kept ia view here ia, so to pmno and trwn 
that thfl plant may produce flowers from its summit to Uie gioond ; for it ift 
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evident that If only a tew flowers are to be prodacod at tbe top, then the dwarfer 
it is grown the better. Here, as in all gBrdening operations. Nature requires 
time to perfect her work. The plants will not be complete the first year : they 
may not the second. Mnch, of course, wiU depend on the treatment they tmdergo, 
their strength when put to the trellis, and the size of the latter. Bat little 
prouing is necessary ; each year the weak and unripeced wood only should be 
removed, tying the rest to the trellis, till it is covered. With respect to the 
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shortening of the shoots, they should be cut back to eyes that are well ripened, 
and no farther. Cover the trellis as thoroaghly and quickly as possible, and 
then prune as directed for Climbing Boses. 

Ko. 30 is a sketch of the beautiful yellow Bose Solfaterre, taken from a plant 
in bloom which had been treated as above described. 

Wo sud, at the opening of this Chapter, that Boaes may be had in flower all 
the year round. Let ns revert to that point. We most divide our plants into 
three lots, varying the colours in each aa much as possible ; securing the fullest 
kinds for forcing, and the least double for Winter lowering. From June to 
October, inclusive, may be considered the natural season of flowering. By forcing, 
of which we shall speak in the next Chapter, we may obtuu flowers from 
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February to May. It is now our intontion to relate how we secure flowers from 
November to February. This is the most difiScult point to attain. Nevertheless, 
it is done, by inducing the AutumnaU to gi'ow and form flower-hids late in the 
Autumn^ and by preserving these flower-buds from wet and frost, I do not say this 
plan is new, or has not been adopted by others ; but I certainly am one who read 
the lesson from the book of Nature, and afterwards practised it with complete 
success. Walking one October evening among some Chinese and Tea-scented 
Boses which had been transplanted in Spring, and had grown and flowered but 
little during a dry Summer, I could not but remark how thickly the trees were 
then covered with small flower-buds. The flrst inquiry was, as to the cause of 
this, which was soon discovered. A dry Spring had been succeeded by rain late 
in Summer, and the plants were now growing vigorously. Pleased at first by the 
prospect of so lato a bloom, it did not strike mo that it would be the middle of 
November before the flowers could be perfect<jd. However, frost and rain set in, 
and the consequences were soon apparent — the flower-buds were blighted and 
decayed. One kind alone, Chinese Fabvier, a semi-double scarlet one, braved the 
storm, and his rich warm tints were unusually beautiful, or perhaps apparently 
BO, in contrast with the desolation that reigned around. The petals of the most 
double kinds had become glued together at their tops, which prevented their 
expansion, and the buds rotted. From these observations I inferred two things : 
1st, That had these flower-buJs been protected from frost and rain, they would 
have been gradually unfolded ; for tlioy continued advancing in size so long as 
the weather remained favourable. 2ndly, That the least double varieties are 
more likely to expand their flowers perfectly late in the year than others, 
because less affected by damp ; and, that the damp was as destructive as the 
cold, was evident, from the most double varieties, which retain moisture the 
longest, being in the worst state, and from the semi-double ones flowering, in 
spite of the adverse weather. 

Building upon these inferences, late in the following Summer (I think in 
August) I cut down the main shoots of several Autumnals that were then flowering 
in pots, leaving two or three eyes on each shoot to break from. They broke ; 
and in October, the flower-buds being formed, the plants were removed to a cold 
pit, giving all possible air in fine weather. It was a mild Winter, but a damp 
one. The flower-buds advanced steadily, although some became mouldy and 
damp, and, as it is termed, ^"^ fogged off.'^ Nevertheless, during November and 
December, many kinds flowered beautifully ; and at Christmas I cut as fine a 
bunch of Roses as could be desired. In wet or damp weather the lights were 
kept on : in frosty weather there was the further addition of a straw mat. 
Lovers of roses I what think you of this ? Is a cold pit unworthily occupied 
with Pot-Roses, which shall furnish you with flowers in full beauty in the depth 
of Winter ? It has been seen that the above succeeded well there ; though it is 
questionable whether they would do so every season. Severe frost, should it 
occur, must injure, if not destroy, the flowei-s. Let them, then, have a place in 
a greenhouse, giving fire-heat only to dry up dampness and exclude the frost. So 
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800X1 as thej have done flowering tliey may be removed to a cold pit, giving air 
plentifully. In March they may be re-potted and pruned, and plunged out of 
doors, where they will flower again in July. 

Once every year, late in September, or early in October, all, except the plants 
intended for Winter flowering, should be turned out of their pots, shaMng away 
a good portion of the soil, and re-potting them in new or clean pots, larger if 
thought necessary. Immediately after this operation they should be transferred 
to some situation where they have the morning sun only — a north border is a 
good place — and watering must be carefully attended to. When they have re- 
mained here for two or three weeks, they should be removed under glass, as 
many of the modem varieties are not sufficiently hardy to endure uninjured the 
frost of a severe Winter. At the time of re-potting, it is advisable, if disbudding 
has not been followed, to thin out such shoots as will not be required for the 
succeeding year. 

Whenever plants are grown in cold pits, abundance of air should be given at 
all seasons. Indeed, the lights need only be used as a shelter against frost or 
wind, or heavy rain ; dews and slight rains are beneficial in Spring and Summer. 
In the flowering season it will be necessary to §hade during the middle of the 
day, when canvas lights should be used instead of glass ones. 




CILVrTER IX. 



ON FORCIXO. 

Of all flowers inJucoJ to blossom, aiiiid tlie cliills of Winter, tlierc is perhaps 
none which excites so much intereiit as the Rose. And as this branch of culture 
is now so generally practised, it seems to demand mora than a passing notice. 

The art of forcing consists in accelerating the period of growth and flowering 
of plants, by means of artificial heat. In practising it, we change their seasons, 
inducing them to perform certain functions at other seasons than those at which 
they naturally perform them. With Roses, Spring and Summer is the natural 
period of growth. Autumn the period of maturation^ and Winter that of repose. 
But supposing wo commence forcing at Christmas, our Winter becomes their 
Spring, our Spring their Summer, our Summer their Autumn, and our Autumn 
their season of rest. Thus, in forcing, although we change all the seasons^ we 
take care not to annul any one of them^ or wo sacrifice the health of the plants. 
And these changes should be brought about gradually. The first year the plants 
are forced they should be advanced steadily, and should, in no case, be brought 
to flower earlier than the middle of March. 

In the construction of the forcing-house, every chance of increasing the 
quantity of light should be accepted, remembering that, in their artificial Spring, 
the plants will not have the advantage of so long or so powerful a sunlight as in 
the natural one. 

A house has been built here recently for the express purpose of growing Roses 
in pots to bloom in the Spring of the year. Measured from the inside, it is fifty 
feet long and eighteen feet wide. It has a span-roof, facing east and west, with 
glass ends, and upright sashes at both fronts. The top lights are moveable, that 
air may be given as required ; and it is intended to substitute canvas for glass in 
the Summer season. This house was built /or Pot-Roses only ; but if flowers are 
not wanted before March or April, we think a desirable point would be gained by 
omitting the stages on which tlic pots are placed, and forming, in their place, a 
bed of good soil, in which standards and half-standards might bo planted ; say 
three or five rows — a row of tall plants along the centre, and shorter ones on 
either side. 

In forcing Roses on a small scale, a pit with a span-roof may be constructed 
at a very trifling cost ; and an Amott*8 stove, proportioned to the size of the pit. 
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proves an effectual and wholesome heating apparatus. A pit 20 feet long, and 15 
feet wide, of suflBcient height to enable one to walk conveniently down the middle, 
will hold 100 large plants ; and to heat this structure a moderate-sized Amott's 
stove is sufficient. A pan of water should be placed on the top, to preserve a 
proper degree of moisture in the atmosphere. Plants removed from the ground 
will, if on their own roots, require to be grown one year in pots before forcing. 
Their early treatment is the same as that of other Boses in pots, which is fully 
described in the last Chapter. To this, then, we need not revert, but will suppose 
the amateur in possession of strong plants of at least two years' growth, whether 
of his own raising or purchased . at the Nurseries. When about to force Eoses 
on their own roots, we should ascertain whether the pots are full of sound 
healthy roots ; for if they are not, only partial success can be obtained. If fine 
flowers are wanted, the last week in December, or the first week in January, is 
early enough to commence forcing, and but little fire-heat should be given in the 
first instance. This is their artificial Spring, and a low night temperature must 
necessarily be secured. The Bose is not a lover of a powerful heat : it must be 
forced steadily, increasing the temperature by degrees, if flowers are required 
very early. Where bottom-heat can be readily obtained, we think it advan- 
tageous, although by no means necessary. A good point to start from in forcing 
is 50 to 55 degrees by day, and 40 degrees by night. The temperature of the 
house requires close attention ; and the state of the atmosphere, as regards its 
humidity, although often overlooked, is equally important. Too dry an atmo- 
sphere causes a drain upon the nutritive organs, and will cause the young leaves 
to wither and fall off ; it also encourages red spider. A too damp atmosphere is 
favourable to the production of mildew, especially if the temperature should fall 
suddenly, from the effect of atmospheric changes from without, or other causes. 
A dry air may be remedied by Pjrringing the plants copiously, and, if found 
necessary, by pouring water on the floor of the house. A damp atmosphere is 
best remedied by giving air. Unless the weather be very frosty, air should be 
admitted freely for the first fortnight, to strengthen the growing buds ; but so 
soon as leaves are formed, it will be necessary to keep the house constantly 
closed, except the air be very mild, which it seldom is at this season of the year. 
By the admission of cold air, the young leaves may, from their extreme tender- 
ness, be blighted in an hour. The plants being once fairly aroused, and their 
roots in action, the temperature may be gradually raised till we reach 50 degrees 
by night, and 75 degrees by day. A higher temperature than this should not, 
I think, be produced artificially. Towards the Spring, sudden bursts of sunshine 
will occasionally raise the house 10 degrees, without producing any injurious 
effects : still, if the weather be mild, we would counteract this by giving air ; 
if keen and windy, by shading. A temperature of 90 degrees, or even 100 
degrees, caused by sunshine, is, however, productive of less injury than a keen 
frosty air. 

In case of severe weather, as was experienced in February, 1845, on the 12th 
of which month the thermometer sunk as low as 6 degrees, there will probably 
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be some difficulty experienced in maintaining the temperature previously recom- 
mended. Under such circumstances the plants will receive no injury from a 
slight decrease of heat, which is indeed much to be preferred to a high forced 
temperature, produced by groat effort. If the house or pit is so constructed 
that it can be conveniently covered up with mats or cloths, radiation is 
prevented, and the advantages are very great : and this is desirable on the 
score of economy, for a great expenditure of fuel is saved ; but it is still more 
desirable for the health of the plants, because the less artificial heat employed 
the better. 

In the early stage of growth, little water need be given : the plants may be 
syringed occasionally with manure-water of moderate strength. I have some- 
times used soot-water in lieu of the above, and the vigour of growth, the dark- 
green hue of the foliage, and the prominence of the buds, sufficiently attest the 
value of it. It may, however, be dispensed with so soon as the branches begin 
to harden and the flower-buds are formed. It is advisable to syringe the plants 
twice daily in the early stage of growth ; in the morning, just as the sun falls 
upon them, and again in the afternoon. But should several cloudy or rainy 
days follow consecutively, once syringing, and that in the morning, is sufficient. 
Disbudding should be practised here, as before recommended. We would not, in 
forced Roses, destroy dormant buds, for they are of no injury to the growing 
shoots, and in them we have embryo shoots, ready to be awakened, and capable 
of producing flowers at our will. 

The Hose, when forced, has as much to contend with from the insect tribe as 
when growing naturally in the garden. Here, as elsewhere, the Bose-grub will 
require close seeking, for the treatment which causes the production of Boses 
before their natural time produces him also. 

The red spider is sometimes productive of sad results, for which moisture is 
the best remedy. Syringe the plants abundantly and daily with tepid soot-water, 
perfectly clear, driving the water with some force against the young leaves 
through a fine rose-syringe^ so as not to bruise or injure them. The pipes may 
also be washed with sulphur and soot formed into a liquid, laying it on when they 
are in a warm, not hot state. 

For the destruction of the aphides, the usual plan of fumigating with tobacco 
must be had recourse to, and this upon their flrst appearance. The atmosphere 
of the forcing-house seems particularly congenial to them. To-day you will see 
a few fat comfortable-looking ones stalking up and down the shoots : disregard 
them for a week and you will see thousands. To avoid the unpleasant situation 
of being enveloped in a dense cloud of tobacco-smoke, the following plan is now 
adopted in many places : a portion of tobacco, judged sufficient for the size of 
the house, is mixed with an equal portion of damp moss, and placed in a fine 
wire sieve over charcoal embers. This gradually smoulders away, and the house 
is filled to perfection. In a large house a sieve at either end is advisable. Fumi- 
gation will require to be repeated frequently : for if only one or two aphides 
escape, the house is soon swarming again, and no plant can thrive while covered 
with these numerous sap-suckers. 
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The mildew will sometimes appear, and is a pesfc of no ordinary kind. I have 
seen the beauty of a house destroyed by it for the season. Sulphur, dusted on 
the leaves when wet, is the remedy usually applied. Experience and observation 
tell us that the best preventive, as well as cure, is to keep the atmosphere in a 
wholesome state. Sudden and violent changes should be avoided. Every effort 
should be used to keep the plants vigorous and healthy. If they suffer from 
being crowded, or for want of light and a free circulation of air, they become 
drawn and weakly, and are very liable to its attacks. On the first appearance 
of mildew, such as are suffering from it should be removed, to prevent infection. 

During their growth, the plants should be looked through frequently, and 
the surface of the soil stirred, using due care not to injure the fibrous roots, 
which often lie near the top in great abundance. At the same time suckers 
should be removed ; those from the stem out off close, and the under-ground 
ones drawn out. 

So soon as the leaves are of fair size, and the flower-buds are forming, a free 
supply of water is required. Manure-water should be given occasionally, not 
cold, but of the temperature of the house. If worms are troublesome, lime-water 
may be administered. 

But the reward of our care is at hand. The buds are strongly formed, and 
show colour, and syringing must cease. Now, which do we prefer ; a great display 
at one time, or a regular succession of flowers ? If the former, lower the 
temperature of the house gradually^ and rim a thin canvas* over the glass to 
create a slight shade. This wiU give the buds longer time to expand, and the 
flowers will be increased in size, improved in colour, and last longer. A con- 
tinual succession of flowers may be obtained by removing the plants, at 
different stages of forwardness, to a house with a lower temperature, where they 
get the sun and air. It is plain that the time of flowering will be regulated by 
the temperature of the house ; and plain, also, that the finest flowers will be pro- 
duced if a moderate degree of heat be maintained. Has our treatment, then, 
guided, as in some measure it must be, by the state of the weather without-doors, 
caused them to flower by the end of February, or is it March ? Whichever it 
may be, here they are, delighting us with their gay and varied colours, and shed- 
ding around a delicious perfume. The Rose in bloom • in winter, too I Truly, 
this is a charmed flower. 

Here is a pause in the process of cultivation : the Amateur has breathing- 
time. He has only to see that his favourites do not suffer from drought, and 
all will go on well. But an active mind, which the cultivation of flowers usually 
engenders, will find plenty of amusement in attending to his plants out of doors. 
Besides, is it likely that a house of forced Boses should be known to exist with- 
out drawing the proprietor's friends, or some anxious connoisseurs, around him ? 
And here is one charm hanging over the pursuit : not only does the votary of 
floriculture derive, from the purest sources, a calm and intellectual enjoyment, 

* The TifiFany, recently brought oat by Mr. Shaw, of Manchester, is an admirable material 
lor the purpose. 
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bat he is afc the same time enabled to exhibit the art, in its most pleasing dress, 
to those around him. 

When the flowering is over, it is advisable to remove the Summer bloomers. 
Do not take them at once from the forcing-house and place them out of doors, 
for the sudden change would prove injurious. Gradually harden them, by help 
of a cold house, if standards, or a pit, if dwarfs. When the Summer kinds are 
removed, fresh plants, kept in reserve for the purpose, may, if the Amateur wish, 
be brought to fill their places. The Autumnal bloomers may, however, be treated 
somewhat differently : their shoots should be cut back to three or four eyes with 
good leaves, and they will give forth a second crop of flowers in grand perfection 
during April and May. At the time they are cut back, it is well to remove a 
little of the surface soil, replacing it with well-pulverized manure. 

After April, very little fire-heat is required for the forcing-house : indeed, if 
the weather bo warm and sunny, none is needed. After the second flowering, 
the admission of air should bo gradually increased for a few days, when the 
plants may be re-potted and removed from the house. In the operation of pot- 
ting it will be found necessary to shako away a portion of the soil, sometimes 
using larger pots, and sometimes others of the same size : the old pots should not 
be used again till they have been washed or well rubbed out. After potting, 
plunge the plants in an airy and sunny situation, whore they may remain till re- 
quired for forcing the following year. Having been early excited, they will be 
disposed to rest early ; and thus are obtained specimens in the best condition for 
forcing. I have observed plants, which have been forced for several years in 
succession, coase growing about ^lidsummer, and shed a portion of their leaves 
shortly afterwards. If, from much rain, the bark and soil become thoroughly 
moistened, they are aroused, a second growth occurs, and the best wood is lost. 
To prevent this, the plants should bo pruned so soon as the wood is matured, and 
the pots laid on their sides under a north wall or fence. The Autumnals re- 
moved from the forcing-house in May will, if suffered, produce flowers again in 
September and October. Bub this is workin<:^ them rather hard ; and if we are 
anxious to secure good plants for the next forcing season, the flower-buds should 
be nipped out so soon as formed, and all gross shoots stopped back or destroyed. 
It is the shoots formed aft^r the first flowering that we are looking forward to 
for fine flowers the next year, and the eyes on them must be kept dormant. 
Boses thus treated will flower well forced several yeara in succession. 

It is not intended to be expressed that Boses newly removed from the ground 
will not bear forcing. If worked on the Dog-rose, or any free stock, they do not 
absolutely require to go through the preparatory course recommended for plants 
on their own roots. If taken up in September or October, they may be forced 
the first year with success, as far as regards the flowers, although they do not 
form regular and handsome plants. For several years past it has been customary 
here to pot and place the now varieties in the forcing-house in December, in order 
to test their merit before offering them to the pubUc, and some tolerable flowers 
are thus produced ; certainly not in full and perfect beauty, though suflficiently good 
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to form an opinion of their value. But this is treading on the very confines of the 
laws of Nature, and is one of those things which may he done^ and not what should 
be recommended. Small plants, established^ are preferable to large ones newly- 
potted. In fact, the former, if in a good state, will produce flowers equal to those 
of larger plants: the difference will chiefly consist, not in quality, but in 
quantity. Plants of this description, after having been in the house for a short 
time, should be shifted into 32 or 24-sized pots, using a rich light soil, and 
taking care not to bruise the tender roots, or loosen the ball of earth in the 
operation. With regard to the description of Boses best suited for forcing, some 
varieties, which do not expand their flowers freely out of doors, are beautiful 
when forced ; and some kinds, of rare beauty in the garden, are of little worth 
for forcing. A list of the best will be furnished hereafter. 

Many who might not have convenience or inclination for forcing Boses, would 
yet willingly appropriate a pit to secure a good bloom in April and May ; and 
this may be attained without much trouble. Let the plants be pruned and 
placed in the pit early in November. Keep them as dose to the glass as pos- 
sible. Give air abundantly in mild weather, covering the glass with mats or fern 
on oold nights, or even daring the day in the event of severe frost. 



CHAPTER X. 



REMARKS ON SUNDRY OPERATIONS IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 

Gebtaiv branches of cultivation have been made the subject of separate Ohaptera ; 
bat there are others, important in themselves, yet not of sufficient magnitude to 
require this : such it is our intention to include in the present Chapter. 

Let xu nm hastily through the year, commencing with the Spring. The last 
operation performed in the Rose Ghurden has been pruning; and now, forking the 
beds over requires to be done. 

When Roses are newly planted, they need a little extra attention. They 
should be mulched, and watered occasionally, if the Spring or Summer prove 
dry. As care in childhood and early life determines the constitution of the man, 
80 attention at this epoch of a plant's existence establishes a vigorous and healthy 
subject. Unless it is the intention to supply the plants with manure-water 
during that part of the growing season which precedes their flowering, now is the 
time to enrich the soil. If the ground has been prepared the previous Autumn, 
this will be imneeessary, but under all other circumstances it should be done. 
The manure should be well decayed, and a thick coating laid on the beds previous 
to forking, that it may be turned in in this operation. An annual forking is 
indupeMobh ; and if the beds are also hoed with a Vernon hoe three or four 
times in the course of the Summer, as the nature of the soil or the season may 
require, the plants will be largely benefited. The latter practice is especially 
recommended for stiff and adhesive soils. 

Rose-trees require a careful looking over during April and May, to remove the 
Rose-grub, which, if allowed to pursue its ravages, proves most destructive to the 
early bloom. Tobacco-smoke, and tobacco-water, seem alike inefficient ; soot- 
water is evidently disagreeable to them, but they survive it ; and the only effectual 
remedy I know of, is to search diligently, in the early stages of the young shoots' 
growth, and draw the vagrants from their flimsy hiding-place. I believe certain 
birds frequently make a meal off them, but their operations are too irregular to 
be relied on. The green-fly abounds everywhere ; syringing with tobacco-water, 
or dusting with snuff and soot when the leaves are damp, that the mixture may 
adhere thereto, destroys or disperses it. It is also a good practice to smoke the 
trees with tobacco, using the fumigating-beUows, first enclosing the head with 

some material that will prevent the escape of the smoke. 

I 
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In budded and grafted Boses, suckers from the stock often shoot forth, and 
will impoverish the tree if allowed to remain. They should be watched for, and 
invariably removed so soon as seen : if proceeding from beneath the ground, it is 
necessary to remove the soil, for which purpose a spade is best, and they should 
be cut off close to the stock whence they spring. If this is strictly attended to 
for two or three years, the Dog-rose will cease to throw suckers. On the speci- 
men plants here, which are of some age, it is rare that a sucker is seen. 

At the same time that we are on the look-out for suckers, it may be well to 
have an eye on the heads of the trees, to establish a regular growth. Besides 
the shoots produced at stated periods, — ^in Spring, and in Summer immediately 
after flowering, — it is not unusual, when a plant is in full vigour, for buds that 
have lain dormant even for a year or two, to burst into life, producing very gross 
shoots. If such proceed from the Summer kinds, they rarely flower, and, not 
ripening well, are of little use ; if they arise from the Autumnals, a large truss 
of flowers is often produced, but their quality is quite mediocre. In both cases 
these gourmands, by drawing to themselves the nutritive juices of the plant, 
weaken the more moderate and valuable shoots. But what shall be done with 
them ? They are fine shoots, and it seems a pity to destroy them. But if the 
plant id already well furnished, it is certainly best to destroy them, by cutting 
them off close to their base, so soon as discovered. If, however, there are but 
few shoots, or a tree is ill-shapen, they may be turned to advantage. Under the 
latter state of things, pinch out their tops when they have reached an advan- 
tageous height, which the looker-on must determine, and thus they may be 
brought to fill up a scanty tree, or balance a misshapen one. But supposing, 
when such shoots arise, a Sunmier Bose has an abundance of vigorous shoots, or 
an Autunmal is scant of bloom, though at the same time in such a state of 
health and vigour as to warrant us in concluding there is a sufficient command 
of food to support and develop existing branches and anticipated flowers ; this 
may render it advisable to allow such shoots their natural course of growth. But 
remember, the most vigorous shoots in Summer Roses are least likely tofiower; in 
Autumnals they do not produce the best flowers. 

We would treat these gross shoots in the same way when they arise on .Dwarf 
or Pillar Boses. 

As a general rule, so soon as the flower-buds are formed, if we are seeking 
large flowers in preference to numbers, it will be well to nip out first those that 
seem imperfect, and afterwards such as are smallest and most backward. It has 
even been recommended to cut off the early fiowers of the Autumnals, on the 
ground that there is an abundance of other Roses in June^ and the practice causes 
a finer and more certain production in Autunm. Tet we see no need for destroy- 
ing, the first fiowers of the former. Let them bloom ; and when the flowers 
drop, remove the soil an inch or two deep for a good space around each plant, 
placing a q>adeful of manure there. Cover this over again with the soil, and 
water the plants twice or thrice, if the weather continue dry. This treatment 
win induce a fresh and vigorous growth, ensuring, as a consequence, fine flowers. 



\ 
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The MorU qfacuring a good hloom of Roses in Autumn exisU in keeping the 
AtLtumnak growing during Summer and AtUumn, Do this, and there ia no fear 
of failure. 

The Aatmnnals perhaps give a better succession of flowers when grown on 
their own roots, than when budded : the growth of the former is less periodic ; 
■hoots spring into life at shorter intervals. 

These are some of the operations necessary to be attended to previous to the 
flowering season^ in order to secure the well-being of our favourites. Some of 
them may appear tedious, but to those who love flowers there is an interest felt 
in the simplest operations of culture ; for he who plants a tree adopts it, appoints 
himself its protector, and delights in administering to its wants. Eveiy act of 
labour bestowed increases his attachment to it, and every stage of progress offers 
beauties to his sight. As he wanders in the Bosarium, and sees the plants 
covered with flower-buds, what agreeable anticipations does he indulge in, 
heightened, perhaps, by the occasional recognition of a flower blossoming before 
its time. Every suceeeding walk shows him an increase in the number ; till at 
last he beholds them flushed with blossoms, yielding a rich harvest for the labour 
ho has bestowed. 

Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased, 

The scent regaled 

Each opening blossom freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitndei and thanks him with its sweets. 

What a delightful month is June for the lover of Boses ; and what time is 
equal to the morning for inspecting the flowers ? What floricultural enjoyment 
can surpass that afforded by a walk in the Bosarium at grey dawn, when 

The lamps of heaven grow dim, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moantain*s top ? 

Then the White Boses first show, and how inexpressibly pure they seem in tke 
twilight I The deeper tints, — the blush, the pink, the rose, — follow in rapid 
succession ; and as darkness flies away the crimson and the blacker hues rise in 
rich effidgence to complete the picture. How beautiful the foliage appears glis- 
tening with dew ! The flowers, too, are rife with freshness and beauty. Is there 
not life in every fold ? And what a delicious odour is borne on the surrounding 
air I As we gase and admire, there is little to disturb our meditations ; the 
warblings of the feathered choristers alone break in upon the slumbering scene. 
Here id the consummation of our hopes in Bose-culture. And what a recom- 
pense for the toil we have sustained ! Do we not feel as we admire, that 

*^ Nature never did betray 
The heart that lov'd her: 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 

Next to the morning's walk in the Bosarium a ramble at eventide is, perhaps, 

I 2 
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Oifi moat delightful. The colours of many kmds have the ume ferrid glow ; the 
same perfomea scent the air, bat (alae, that the life of our favoorites shonld be 
BO fleeting I) instead of the young and promifiing beauties of the monung, we 
. gaze on Boaea of matore age. 

Bat theae are not all the awoets attendant on the cultiTation of Sowen. As 
the amateur acana the beaatiea which surround him, when aatiated — if indeed 
satiety can be experienced here — ^vith the aight, the refledjona awakened by 
association in floricaltnral nomenclature afford liim new sourcee of enjoyment. 
What an amount of rirtue, learning, wit, valour, often congregate on a small 
plot in the flower-garden 1 How proud is the florist of his Catoe, his Socrates, 
his Butlers, hia ptacejul Alexanders and Cssars ! There, kinga and emperon are 
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placed beside the subrertera of dynasties and empires ; tiieie, wanion who hare 
indolged in deadly strife exiat together in the strictest amity — a Charles beside a 
Cromwell, ■ Stnpio in company with an Hannibal. In "rigid Oincinnatna, nobly 
poor," he reads a lesson on aelf-diaintereetednees and magnanimity ; in Napoleon, 
however much he may be dazzled by the splendid genius of the man, he cannot 
bat recoil from one who drenched the earth with blood, aa be ponders over the 
fntility of hnman ambition. Then let him contoaat the consequences of ttie 
tyranny and lioentionsneaa of an Anthony with those arising from the Tirtnea and 
philanthropy of a Howard : (he one, through his Tloea, lost a kingdom ; the 
other, thDim;h an humble indiridual, conferred lasting benefits on thousands of 
hia race, and earned in the work an honoured and imperishable name. And in 
admiring the objecti bearing namea like these, and iudnlging in the leflections 
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ftwakensd by awodation, does he not feel the mind expand, refine, aspire to 
imiUte the good and shnn the evil ? 

Bat we hare digieued very far, and mast return to the practioal part of oar 
■nbject. With regard to the manner in which Bosaa ahoold be grown, the halut 
of the variety may be taken as a guide. The vigorons growers weald seem best 
adapted for Standard or Pillar Boses, nnleaa of slovenly growth, when they are 
suited only for covering banks or for cllmben. Annexed are engravlnga of two 
Standard Bosea in Sower : they are both vigorous growers, and have been sub- 
mitted to long pruning, (see Ohapter V.) 




No. Z2. — PnUMlDiL-HBllDBD STANDARD. 



The habit of No. 31 is branching, and that of No. 32 U erect : the Iatt«r has, 
by a little variation in pruning, been made to form a pyramidal head. The kinds 
of moderate growth look well on Half-Standards, of which the annexed engraving 
(No. 33) is a representation. The kinds of delicate or dwarf growth are best on 
dwarf stocks or on their own roots ; they rarely succeed well as Standards : 
besides which, a small head on a bng stem is nnughtly. No. 34 was taken 
from a dwarf variety of the French Eose. 

Bat let OS note a few thoughts respecting Climbing Bosei. The gronps best 
suited for this purpose are named in Ohapter XV. For covering walls and fences 
vrith north, north-east, or north-west aspects, the Ayiahire and Semperrirens are 
the beat, because they are free bloomers and very haidy. 
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When Climbing Bobcs are planted to cover nnrightly treef, itaading in pod- 
tious where it ia thought deBirable they Bhoold renuun, the ume annual prnning 
and manuring ia all the onlture they require. 

Pillar Botes are oomparatiTsly of recent introdaction. They present i new 
featore in the Boae Garden, and deserve to be more estenrively caltJTated. No. 
35 was aketched from a plant of the Ayrshire Bplendena, th^ beat of that group 
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for a Pillar Boae. The groupa thought moet snitable for thia style of growth are 
named in Chapter XV. ; but it must not be inferred that all the varieties of 
these groupa are suitable : they reqoiie selecting, and those denominated vigoroia, 
or robust, in the descriptive part of thia work, are beet for the purpose. But 
what are the proper supports for Pillar BoeesI Iron is doubtleea the moat 




durable, but also the most expensive: nevcrthelcES, where espenEe in not a 
primary considenition, it is thought preferable. The suppoits more generally 
used are larch polea, which have a very rustic appearance when cut from the 
woods with the snaga left projecting a few inches : theae hold the shoots in 
place, and prevent them from being torn about by the vrind. But the want of 
durability la a great drawback on the value of these poles. In the conne of 
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three or tarn ye&n, just u the Bote baa covered th« pole, the latter eften Aaeajt 
tt the nirfaoe of the (i^roand, a gale of wind lays it proitrate, and the retnll is 
sometimea diraatrons to the plant. To coimteract thii ai far ai poadble, it ia 
well to char about two feet of the lower end of the pole, inserting eighteen inches 
only in the ground. The adTantage of larch polea for Pillar Boeei is, the roatio 
appearanoe they present, relieving the often-tiring niceties of the Bose Garden : 
the advantage of iron sopporte is their durability. 




£5.— Pillar ob Polb Robe. 



Two or more plants of different colonre ore Bometimea placed together, and 
their branches so interwoven that a pied pillar b fonned. This, to my taste, is 
as objectionable as two sorts on one stem, and the effect is not equal to that pro- 
duced by plants of opposing colours placed side by side. Pillar Boses require 
mora manure than others. In addition to the supply granted in Spring when 
the toil is forked over, it is necessary to give a second snpply in Jnne, just after 
the plants have flowered, as recommended for the Autuumols. Pillar Boses are 
often found bare of branohes and flowers at their base, due, usually, to their 
having been carried up too quickly, or to poverty of solL To remedy this defect, 
reduce their height when pruning, and enrich the soil, when eyes will be developed 
at the base, and the upward growth may be agun encouraged. 
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Th» Weeping Boee (Ho. 36) is tlie last form of whicli we have to epeak. Can 
snytiuiig be more beantifolf In windy dtaationB on iron trellis ib indiapenaable : 
in sheltered places a hoop, as ahown in No. 19, is sufficient. It accelerates the 
perfecting of the Weeping Boae to Ihin oat the saperniunerar^ shoota in July, 
after the tree has flowered. 

We sdrise cutting off the flower-stalks in all cases bo soon as the flowers have 
decayed ; for in addition to the neat appearance it gives to the Boae Garden, it 
preTents the formation of seeds, which, when snSered to ripen, draw to themselves 
that matter which should be stored in the branches. 




No. 36.— ^SEPtKO BOSE. 



After vorked Roses have been planted some years — say from sii to ten — the 
health of the plants often becomes impaired ; the wood annually piodnced grows 
weaker and weaker, and does not attain that maturity and aise necessary for the 
prodaction of fine flowers, The stems, unless washed occasionally, become 
covered with moss and lichens, and, if the boU be at all inferior, they probably 
cease to swell. Too little pruning will produce this state of things ; but there 
are other causes. If we carefully remove a tree in this condition, we shall find 
it abounds in large sucker-like roots, about the thickness of one's little flnger, 
almost destitute of flbre, and which have been burying themselves deeper and 
deeper in the earth every succeeding year. Thus they become placed farUier 
and farther from the reach of noniislunent, vhile th« tne, incieBdng in size, 
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requires a greater supply. The consequence is, the tree dwindles and becomes 
debilitated. This is especially the case when deep planting has been practised. 
When this state of things is visible, the plants should either be root-pruned, or, 
which is better, taken up altogether and replanted. Let this be done earli/ in 
the autumn ; and when the plants are out of the ground cut off all the suckers^ 
and shorten the roots moderately close, which will induce an abundant emission 
of fibres. Prune the heads closely in Spring : never mind sacrificing the flowers : 
the removal of trees of this age, and the shortening of the roots, would alone 
prevent a perfect flowering the flrst season : look only to the formation of the 
tree. It is, perhaps, not advisable to remove the whole at once : let a few be 
thus treated every year ; for the second year after replanting, having regained 
their vigour, they may be expected to flower as beautifully as ever. Every 
Bose-tree should be named. Wooden labels answer very well. They should 
be three-quarters of an inch wide, three inches long, and about the eighth of an 
inch in thickness. In one end of these a hole may be pierced with an awl, and 
copper wire passed through, by which they are fastened on the branches. Wooden 
labels are preferred for naming plants in the ground. If well painted, and the 
names written ivith a dark pencil when the paint is wet, the writing will remain 
plain for four or Byq years, and often much longer. When stuck in the ground, 
the lower end of the stick should be covered with pitch for an inch or so above 
the line of the level of the ground.* 

To have Boses in bloom during the chilly months of Autunm is the greatest 
trixmiph of modem cultivators ; and perhaps this property of the Bose has 
recommended it to popular notice more than any other. Now, although we do 
not, in a general way, recommend Summer pruning, yet it is desirable to practise 
it to obtain late Boses. At the end of August, 1846, 1 cut back the main shoots 
of about thirty sorts of Autumnals, when the flower-buds were about as large as 
a French bean ; and on the 17th of November I gathered flowers as fine as I had 
ever seen in Summer. Some hude^ which were gathered at the same time and 
placed in a vase in a warm room, continued to unfold for several days. It is 
especially necessary to remove decaying flowers during Autumn, as, from the 
moisture they retain at that time, they cause the rapid decay of those which sur- 
round them : a pair of scissors is very useful for this purpose. 

It is an excellent plan to wash the stems of Bose-trees in the Winter, which is 
a time of leisure in the garden. A mixture of cow-dung, soot, and lime, two 
parts of the latter to one of each of the former, serves for this purpose. This 
will destroy insects which may have sought shelter in the crevices of the bark^ 
and also the moss and lichens which often grow there. It will further soften 
the bark, and favour the swelling of the stem. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence that the pith of a shoot decays from an old 
wound in pruning, leaving the living wood hollow like a flute. It is well to 
place on the end of such shoots a little of the composition used in grafting (see 

* There are now many contrivances for naming Roses. I find Yeats' Metallic Garden 
Labels, written on wi^ IVepared Indelible Ink, cheap^ neat, and durable. 
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** Grafting'^, vrhich will exclude the wet, shut up one hiding-place of insects, 
and preserve the branch from decay. 

As Winter approaches it is necessary to devise some means of protection 
against frost for those kinds which are susceptible of its influences : such are 
the Tea-scented and some of the Chinese and Noisette. Branches of the common 
fern, which grows plentifully on most wilds, answer for the purpose, as do laurel 
or fir-boughs : the latter, having a more lively appearance, are preferable. They 
should be stuck loosely among the plants, if Dwarfs, that the air may circulate 
freely ; if Standards, a branch or two may be placed in and round the heads, 
securing them in the most favourable position by a tie with bast. All the Tea 
Boees form beautiful objects as Standards : the only objection to the culture of 
many, as such, is their tenderness. It is true that slight shelter suffices to save 
them. I have seen Standard Tea-scented Boses laid imder a leafless tree pass 
safely through a winter which killed similar plants and kinds when fully exposed. 
I have often thought that bee-hives might be used here with advantage. Drive 
three stakes into the ground triangularly; on these nail a board with a hole cut 
in one side extending to the centre, that the stem of the tree may be drawn in 
80 that the head rests immediately upon the board ; fasten it there, and then 
place a hive over the head. This will undoubtedly form sufficient protection for 
the tenderest : it is not very troublesome or expensive ; and if the hives are 
painted they are not unsightly, and their durability is increased. The framework 
may remain during Winter; the hives are required in frosty weather only. In 
March this protection may be withdrawn, at which time the tender Boses may 
be pruned. Intense cold doubtless kills many tender kinds when left wholly tin- 
protected; and the alternations of frost and thaw are often severely destructive 
to plants on their own roots, raising them out of the ground, and exposing their 
roots to the drying winds of Spring. In the Winter of 1846-47 I witnessed many 
die from the latter cause, which had been uninjured by the severe frost. To 
prevent these consequences, a little fresh soil should be thrown over the roots 
immediately after a thaw, and, when the ground is tolerably dry, press it firmly 
around the stems. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON PBOPAGATION. 

« ' 

The Bosb is capable of being propagated: — 1, by Seed; 2, by Oattings; 8, 
by Budding ; 4, by Grafting ; 5, by Layers ; and 6, by Suckers. 

1. Br Seed. — ^This method, wbich is adopted only as a means of obtaining 
new varieties, has been already fully entered into (see Chapter VII.), and needs 
no further notice here. 

2. Br OuTTiNOS. — Outtings may be made, with varied success, at any time. 
The seasons which offer the greatest advantages are Summer and Autumn ; but 
where there is a house of forced Boses, cuttings may also be taken from March to 
May. Let us first offer a few remarks on Summer propagation. Immediately 
after the plants have flowered, select well-ripened shoots, of moderate strength, 
taking care not to remove any whose loss would destroy the sjrmmetry of the 
plants. In taking off the cuttings they should be out close to the old wood, 
with a heel, as it is technically termed, which increases their chance of rooting. 
The cutting, of which No. 87 is a representation, should be made from two to 
three inches long, consisting of from three to flve joints. An inch at least of the 
lower end should be inserted in the soil, and the part left above should have two 
good leaves. From four to six of these cuttings may be placed roimd the inside 
of a large 60-pot, in a compost consisting of equal parts of leaf-mould, turfy 
loam chopped fine, and silver-sand. After insertion, they should be well watered 
through a fine-rose pot, to settle the mould closely around them. When the loil 
is drained and the leaves dry, the pots may bo removed to a cold frame, or placed 
under hand-glasses, keeping them closed from the air and shaded from the sun, 
sprinkling them twice daily for the first fortnight. The sprinkling usually keeps 
the soil sufficiently moist, though it is sometimes necessaxy to give water in 
addition. We need scarcely say that the leaves should be retained on the 
cuttings as long as possible ; but if they decay, they should be removed imme- 
diately, or the contagion spreads, and numbers may be sacrificed. Where 
damping or fogging-off occurs, the admission of air or more sunlight proves the 
best remedy. 

In about a fortnight after the cuttings are made they will have formed callus, 
when they should be removed to a pit with bottom-heat. Here they root 
quickly, and may be potted off singly into small or large GO-pots, according to 
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thab ftmigtb. PUce them in boUom-luat again for a few dxji, and Uiej 
baeoinfl Htobliibed, when tbejnuf be remored to a odd fnme, md >ir gradnaUf 
admitfad to bardea them. '^ BaL," igjw the aatatenr, " ia boU^m-best indi>- 
peaaaUe I I lure no bottom-heat ; or, at leaat, I bare bat tittle, and to that a 
Tarietjr of plant* lajrs clabo. There are my Aaaleaa, my Oenminms, my Fnchaiaa, 
my Cineiariaa ; they require all the room of tbia land that I baTc Snrdy Boaes, 
haidy jdaata aa they are, wiU strike without bottoni-beat.'' Ve answer, " They 
win.'* We do not lay tliat bottom-beat ia indaffntaUe, but adTaatageooa; they 
Bi^ be kept in the cold till rooted, en- indeed thioa^uot the year. 

Bat there ia another aeaaon at which propagation may be carried on with soc- 
ecM, namely, Aotamn, just before the fall of the leaf. In Jane the Antonmals only 
need be cared for ; now, both the Sammer and Aatomn kinds demand attention. 
Among the latter, the Bonrbon, Nmaetle, Chineee, and Te»«cented ahonld 
be placed in rowa ander a band-glaaa, or nnmd pota in a doaed frame, for few 




of Hum do well planted as cuttings in the open gronnd. The hand-glass shonld 
be lifted oS occanonally on a bright day daring ^^nter, to dry the dampness of 
the soil, when any decayed leaves or cnttangs may be removed. Water, under 
Uieee rircnmatanoea, is rarely required till firing, thongh if worms be trouble- 
some in raising the earth, a tittle lime-water may be given, supposing the soil to 
be well drained, which is a point of primary importance. These cnttiiigs will 
not be rooted till April, when they may be taken np and potted, and placed in a 
frame for a few days, kept close, shaded, and syringed. Nov, tta what purpose 
are the plants reqtured ? Are they wanted for pot-culture ) or is planting out 
the end in view t If the former, treat them as recommended in the chapter " On 
the Cultivation of Boses in Pots " {Cht^ter Vm.) ; if the latter, plant them out 
in Hay. Outtings of the hardy kinds, such as the Hybrids of the Chinese and 
Boorbon, the Boorsault, the Ayrshire, the Evergreen, the Multifiora, and the 
Hybrid Perpetual, may be planted in beds in the open ground. By October 
there will be plenty of well-matored wood on the old plants, and judicious thin- 
ning will benefit rather than injoie tham. The cattinga in tliis instance should 
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all be made with heels, by which rule only one cutting can be made from a shoot. 
The tops may be used, but they are not so likely to take root. The cuttings 
here must be longer than those placed in pots, to allow of their being firmly 
fixed in the ground. Nine inches is a fair length, and two or three eyes should 
remain above ground. When prepared, the best method of planting them is to 
dig the soil, cutting down a trench every nine inches, in which a row is inserted 
at about an inch apart from cutting to cutting. A few boughs should afterwards 
be stuck rather thickly between every two rows, to accomplish the double pur- 
pose of shielding them from the sun, and to prevent the ground from becoming 
frozen very hard. Branches of some evergreens should be used, and as the 
leaves fall they should be cleared away, or a dampness will be engendered, 
resulting in loss. The branches may remain till Spring, and after their 
removal it will be well to hoe the soil to loosen the surface. After this, 
it will be seen which are on a fair way to make plants : the others should be 
removed, to give the prosperous ones a full chance of success, and plenty of 
room to grow. Here they must remain till Autumn, when they may be conveyed 
to any position they are destined to fill. 

But we have alluded to another season at which propagating by cuttings may 
take place ; this is from March to May, when the cuttings are taken from plants 
that have been forced. They are treated in the same manner as related of 
June cuttings, excepting that the latter are first placed in a cold frame, and the 
former are placed in bottom-heat at once. Cuttings so made strike very readily ; 
yet we apprehend this plan is least of all suited for the Amateur. First, it in- 
volves the necessity of keeping the cuttings and plants in bottom-heat for six 
weeks or two months in the Spring ; a time when, to the genersjity of culti- 
vators, heat can ill be spared. And then it is questionable whether, by such 
culture, we obtain the robust, hardy-constitutioned plants that we do by raising 
in the open air, or with merely bottom-heat at rooting time. It should be told, 
however, that cuttings taken from plants that have been forced root more rapidly 
and with greater certainty than cuttings taken from the open air. A single eye 
of an indoor cutting will make a plant. Even leaves and leaflets will emit roots. I 
have rooted ninety per cent, of both, but abandoned the practice years ago, having 
found by experience that a cutting with two or more eyes made a sounder and 
better plant, and that the leaves and leaflets never lived to generate wood-buds. 

3. By Budding. — ^Before we enter upon the detail of this practice, let xu note 
a few thoughts respecting Stocks. 

The kinds most conmionly used are, the Dog-Bose, the Boursault, and the 
ManettL The former abounds in the hedges throughout Europe, where it 
delights us with its delicately-tinted blossoms in June and July. It is, however, 
a bad subject there, and all who value a good fence will rejoice over its removaL 
There cannot be a good hedge where the Dog-Bose abounds. The Autumn is 
the best time to remove them, and a mattock is the fittest instrument for the 
purpose. Before replanting in the garden the roots should be trimmed dose 
with a bill, braising them as little as possible in the operation, and the tops 
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shortened, of yarioos lengths, acoording to their size or straightness. The Bour- 
saolt and Manetti stocks may be either struck from cuttings made in Autumn, or 
purchased at the Nurseries. The crimson Boursault is allowable as a stock for 
Tea-scented and Chinese Hoses intended for pot-culture. The Manetti is desirable 
for Boses in pots, and admissible for hardy kinds when an extremely vigorous 
growth is desired. The latter has been recommended for kinds of delicate 
growth, which do not thrive well on the Dog-Bose, but my experience does not 
uphold the recommendation. If a change of stock is necessary for such, it 
would seem that one of ajiner^ not coarser nature than the Dog-Bose should be 
employed. That the plants grow more vigorously on the Manetti the first year 
we do not deny, hut their subsequent decline is also more rapid. 

As the stocks shoot forth in Spring they will sometimes produce buds from 
the base to the top : all should be removed but two or three nearest the summit. 
Three placed triangularly are best, when the two lower ones — which should 
range on opposite sides — may be budded, and the upper one cut away so soon as 
the stranger buds are developed. 




No. 88.— BuDDnro. 

The operation of budding consists in transferring from one tree a small piece 
of bark containing an embryo bud, and inserting it beneath the bark of another 
tree. This piece of bark is called the bud, d: the tree in which it is inserted is 
called the stock. The only implement necessary in the operation is the budding- 
knife, of which there are various forms, but that called Gurtis*s is perhaps the 
best. Let us suppose we have a stock, which we are wishing to convert into 
some favourite variety. In the first place, obtain a shoot from the tree whose 
identity we wish it to bear ; from this the leaves are cut off, leaving, however, 
about half an inch of the leaf-stalk to every bud. Before proceeding farther, 
the prickles should bo rubbed off both stock and scion, that they may not inter- 
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fere with the operation, or annoy the fingers of the operator. Now take the 
budding-knife in the right hand and make a longitudinal cut, a a, about an inch 
in length, terminated at the top end, 5, with a cross-cut. In using the 
knife take care not to cut too deep : through the bark is all that is necessary ; 
deeper is, indeed, injurious. Now turn the handle of the knife to the incision, 
running it up and down the cut a a, twisting it slightly on either side, to raise 
the bark. All is now ready for the reception of the stranger bud. Take the 
shoot which is to furnish it in the left hand, with the thicker pad) towards the 
finger-ends. With the knife in the right hand, commence cutting about half an 
inch behind the bud, passing the knife upwards under the bud, and to about the 
same distance beyond it. The knife should have a keen edge, that the batk 
may not be ruffled in the operation. In cutting out the bud, the knife should 
pass through almost level : it may, however, in some cases, dip a trifle when 
passing directly under the bud, as the wood before and behind it are not always 
on the same level. If the bud be cut ever so skilfully, there will be a little of 
the wood adhere thereto. This some advise the removal of ; others say, let it 
remain. Much depends on circumstances. If the shoot is not fully ripe, or if, 
from the nature of the variety, the wood is soft when taken, cut the bud as 
shallow as possible, and place it, with the wood, in the stock. But the shoot is 
usually firm and ripe, and then the wood should be withdrawn. To do this 
easily, place the bud between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the cut uppermost, and with the upper end pointing from the hand. Insert 
the point of the knife just beneath the wood, c — that is, between the wood and 
the bark — and by a skilful twist of the knife, which can only be acquired by 
practice, the wood may be jerked out. Now, with the same hand place the bud 
on the bark of the stock parallel with the longitudinal incision, and with the 
upper end towards the top of the shoot ; then with the handle of the knife 
raise the bark on the side opposite to that on which the bud is placed, pushing 
two-thirds of the bud beneath the bark with the thumb. Now raise the bark 
on the opposite side, and the bud may be gently pushed under with the handle 
of the knife, or will probably drop in. When properly placed, the eye of the 
bud should be directly under the opening caused by the raising of the edges of 
the bark of the longitudinal incision/; if it be not so, the handle of the budding- 
knife should be inserted beneath the bark, to push it to a right position. But if 
the bud be not deprived of the leaf-stalk, if that is allowed to protrude from the 
opening, the eye will be secured in the best site. After being inserted, the bud 
should be drawn upwards to the cross-cut, and the upper end cut at the same 
angle, that its bark may abut against the bark of the stock laid open by the 
cross-cut b. The bud is then inserted, and it now remains to bind it in. For 
this purpose take cotton or bast ; the former is generally preferred. Oommenoe 
tying at the bottom of the cut, passing upwards till the whole length of the in- 
cision is bound over. Where the buds are feeble, or where success is deemed 
important, it is customary to tie a little damp moss or a leaf over the bud after 
the operation is completed, which is in no case objectionable, except on account 
of the additional time it occupies. 
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About tliree weeks after the operation has been performed the cotton may be 
remoyed. If the bad is not well united, let it be tied up loosely again : if it is, 
leave it untied, and there is an end of care till the following Spring. In February 
the wild shoot may be cut away two inches beyond the bud, when the latter will 
break, and soon form a tree. It is often said that it is unnecessaiy for the 
bud to remain so long dormant, and that it may be made to break ; and, if an 
Autumnal Bose, even to flower the same year. We admit the truth of this 
statement, but condemn the practice. It is accomplished by cutting off the wild 
shoot a few inches above the bud, or by tying a ligature tightly round it at the 
same distance. The object sought is, to cut off certain channels through which 
the sap naturally flows, that it may become concentrated in the vicinity of the 
bud. The results are, usually, premature development, and an unsound plant. 
Let a certain number of plants be treated thus, and allow the buds inserted in 
others to lie dormant till Spring : defer judgment for one year, and see, at the 
expiration of that term, which form the healthier and sounder plants. Unques- 
tionably the latter. If the buds break soon after inserted, the shoots are puny 
and weakly, evidently suffering from want of nourishment ; if allowed to lie 
dormant till Spring, they have a rich store of food at their command, and grow 
with surprising vigour. When a bud has shot a few inches, and formed three 
or four good leaves, the heart of the shoot may be pinched out, when, from the 
axil of each leaf, an eye will in time push forth. In May the stock may be 
headed down close to where the bud has been inserted, and if the growth be 
vigorous the wound made in so doing will quickly cicatrize, and a perfect plant 
is the result. 

If the best time for budding be demanded, we should give July. It does not, 
however, require great penetration to see that this point depends in some measure 
on the season. The practised hand will cut and raise the bark to ascertain when 
it parts freely from the wood ; the tyro will find a criterion in the prickles. If 
slight pressure cause them to separate from the bark, the stocks are in good 
order, and the fitness of the shoots or scions may be ascertained by the same 
test. If the weather be hot and sunny, morning and evening are the best hours 
for budding. A July sun pouring down his rays upon the operator is not alto- 
gether pleasant, and, in regard to the operation, does not increase the chances of 
success. The shoot from which the buds are to be taken should not be cut 
from the tree till we are ready for action ; and the less time that elapses between 
the different branches of the work the better : the bud should be cut out, in- 
serted, and tied immediately. 

The Wild Boses are sometimes budded in the hedges where they grow, which 
is called '^ Hedge-budding." If it be intended to remove them afterwards to the 
Flower-garden, the practice is not worthy of attention : it is far better to transfer 
them as stocks^ and bud those which grow after removal. But if done with the 
view of ornamenting parks, &c.^ by leaving the plants in the hedges, the idea is 
a good one. Bud them as heretofore described, taking care to eradicate suckers, 
which usually arise in great abundance, and soon starve the plants if left 
nnchecked. 
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4. Gbaftiko. — ^It is sometimes asked whether grafted Roses are equal to 
budded ones? When the junction becomes perfect they are, in my opinion, 
quite as good ; but the scion and stock do not always thoroughly coalesce ; owing 
to which, more imperfect plants are raised by this mode than by any other. 

In selecting stocks for grafting, whether they be Manetti, Boursault, or Dog- 
Boses, they should be secured of various sizes ; the majority, however, should be 
rather thicker than an ordinary cedar-pencil. It is well to pot them in 60-sized 
pots one year before required for use. The best time for grafting Roses in pots 
is January, and the stocks should be placed in bottom-heat a week or ten days 
beforehand. All kinds will succeed grafted, but the hard- wooded ones do the 
best. The forms most generally practised are (1) Cleft-Grafting, (2) Wedge- 
Grafting, and (3) Whip-Grafting. 




No. 39.— Cleft-Orafcing. 



1. Clett-Gbattino. — We shall first describe and illustrate this mode, and 
afterwards refer briefly to the others. Here the stocks should be larger than the 
scions. The latter, which may be taken from the plants as required for use, 
should be well-ripened shoots, cut into lengths of about an inch and a half. The 
tops of shoots are seldom fitted for scions ; two-thirds of their length is, generally 
speaking, as much as can be used with advantage. Each scion should have two, 
three, or four buds : two are sufficient to produce a fine plant. In performing 
the operation, first cut the stock quite level at the top ; then insert the point of 
the knife at a, drawing it down towards the root in an oblique direction. Now 
make a corresponding cut, commencing at c, so that the two cuts terminate in a 
point b. Thus a piece of the stock is cut out, and the opening made is in the 
form of the letter V. With regard to the width and length of the cut, this must 
be regulated by the size of the grafts in hand : as to depth, the wound should 
not extend quite so far as the centre or pith of the stock. The piece being 
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removed, the scion d must be cut to fill up tlie vacuity ; and the more completely 
it does this the greater is the chance of success. The most essential point is, to 
bring the inner hark of the scion in exact contact with the innei- hark of the stock. 
When the scion is fitted in, it should bo bound securely there with soft bast. It 
is then necessary to cover the place of junction with some composition that will 
effectually exclude air and water. For this purpose, take the following ingredi- 
ents : five-eighths black pitch, one-eighth each of bees'-wax, tallow, and resin. 
Put them together in a glue-pot and melt them down over a slow fire. The best 
way of laying on the composition is by the use of a flat stick. It is not neces- 
sary to cover the whole of the bandage. Take care, however, that the lines 
where the barks join — indeed, whatever part the wound extends to — be rendered 
impervious to air and moisture. The wound at the top of the stock should bo 
covered, and also the summit of the scion. Care must be taken not to apply the 
composition too hot, or the bark will bo scqlded, and success rendered doubtful. 
A good way to test its fitness for use is to place a little on the finger of the 
operator, when, if it does not cause any unpleasant sensation, it may be used 
without fear. This composition, though soft and pHable in a warm state, becomes 
hard and impenetrable when cold. 

2. Wedge-Grafting. — This is more simple than the foregoing. In many 
points the modes of procedure are the same : wo have only to notice the differ- 
ences. Instead of inserting the scion in one side of the stock, we here split the 
stock down the centre to the extent of an inch or so, and insert the graft in the 
slit. In preparing the graft, pare off equal parts from two opposite sides, that 
the lower end may be in the form of a wedge. Push the wedge in the slit of the 
stock, binding it firmly in, and covering with the composition as before. 

8. Whip-Gbaftino. — ^It is not important here that the stock and scion be of 
the same size. The former should be cut level at the top, as before, to within a 
few inches of the base : both should be cut in an oblique direction, taking care 
to make the cuts smooth and even, and of the same length and slope, that the 
bark of the scion may lie exactly upon the bark of the stock. In laying the 
scion on, it is a good plan to hold the pot containing the stock in the left hand, 
and the knife must occupy the right. Insert the knife an inch or an inch and a 
half below, drawing it up obliquely to the summit. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent the knife twisting, or the consequence will be an unlevel cut. The stock 
being prepared, take the scion in the left hand, giving an eye to the size of the 
piece of wood removed from the stock : while in this position, pass the knife 
downwards, repeating the movement till a clean level cut is made, and the size of 
the lower end such that it may, when united to the stock, exactly replace the part 
removed. The unpractised eye and hand will not always be able to fit the stock 
by the first cut ; and as it is important that the two barks should join, he may 
have to take a second or a third slice from one or the other. Well, he had better 
do so than leave the stock and scion badly placed. But- the less of this hacking 
work the better. It is far easier to make a clean and level cut bf/ a single draw 
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of the knife^ than by the most delicate after-touches. When the scion is placed 
in a right position, it should be securely held there by the thumb and fingers of 
the left hand until it is bound firmly on the stock with the right. 

With regard to the treatment of Eoses newly grafted, if the stocks have been 
in bottom-heat before grafting, they must remain there ; if taken from the open 
air, bottom-heat is not absolutely necessary, although it will increase the amount 
of success. Suckers are sure to spring from the stocks, and they often do so in 
an annoying abundance. They must be kept in check by pinching out their tops 
till the stock and scion are firmly united, and the latter pushed into growth, 
when they may be entirely eradicated. 

When the scions first shoot the young leaves are very tender, especially when 
developed in heat. In most cases, too, they are but ill-supplied with food in this 
early stage of growth, and shading is especially necessary. A strong cuiTent of 
air, or a hot sun, will injure them greatly. When the shoots are three or four 
inches long, the plants that have been grown in heat may be removed to a cooler 
house or frame, where air should be admitted gradually, to harden them. Some 
will bloom the same year ; but they should not be left to flower in heat, or they 
become drawn and weakly, producing thin and badly-coloured flowers. 

It is advisable to remove the ligature in grafted Eoses, and this should bo 
done so soon as we suppose, by the growth of the scion, that the union is com- 
plete. If, when untied, the junction is not perfected, a single tie at top and 
bottom is sufficient to render all secure. 

In plants grafted out of doors the composition should not be removed for two 
or three months ; and that which covers the summits of the stock and scion may 
remain till it naturally falls away. 

In reference to grafting Standard Eoses, as they are invariably done in the 
open air, March is the best season. As fine and mild a day as March is likely to 
afford should be chosen. Grafting requires at all times an ordinary share of 
patience and pei*severance ; and if the practitioner be not possessed of more than 
an ordinary share, he had better not attempt it out of doors on a true March 
day ; for to be kept in one position five minutes at a time, with a cold wind 
whistling round one*s ears, is a trial of no common order. What a contrast 
between this and budding in a July day I In grafting Standard Eoses, the stock 
is of course considerably larger than the scion, and Cleft-Grafting is the mode I 
have pursued with the greatest success. 

In grafted plants, as in budded ones, if the buds or eyes be allowed their 
natural course, they break and form long single shoots. If these are stopped so 
soon as they have three or four good healthy leaves, a bud from the axil, of 
each leaf will be developed, and a round bushy plant is formed. 

5. Layers. — This mode of propagating is not so commonly resorted to as the 
others. Dwarf or bush Eoses only are commonly layered. It is first necessary 
to dig with a fork for some space around the bush, breaking the soil quite fine, 
mixing in a little pulverized manure in the operation. The instruments wanted 
are, a knife, a flat troweL and some pegs. All things being ready, select some of 
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the belt shoots, stripping off a few of the leares at a distance vaiying from six 
inches to two feet from the point of the shoot a a. Now take the shoot in the 
left hand, and the knife in the right : insert the latter just beyond an eye 5, on 
the npper side of the shoot, and pass it upwards steadily and evenly, catting 
about half through the shoot, and for an inch and a half or two inches in length. 
This done, drop the knife and take the trowel. With the left hand bend the 
shoot close to the ground, that you may see the best spot in which to bury it, 
drive the trowel into the ground, working it backwards and forwards till a good 
opening is made, throw a little sand in the bottom of the opening, and press the 
shoot into it, pegging it down two or three inches under the soil. It is well to 
twist the shoot a little after the cut is made, so that the end of the tongue — as it 
is technically termed (b) — from which the roots will be emitted, may take a 
downward direction. Having made all secure, close in the soil, pressing it 
firmly round about the layer. It is a good plan to give each layer a small stick 
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(c), to keep it from being agitated by the motion of the wind. As to the length 
of the shoot that should remain above ground, much will depend on the state 
of the wood. We should make the cut or tongue in wood that is young, yet 
firm. The larger the layer, of course the larger will be the plant, though not 
always the better rooted: the contrary is often the case. June, July, and 
August, are the months for layering ; and should the weather continue dry, the 
layers should be occasionally watered. If layered in June and July, the free 
rooters will be ready to take off in November. It is well, however, to examine 
one or two of each kind, to ascertain this point, as some root in an amazingly 
short space of time, whereas others advance very slowly. When rooted, they 
may be cut off within an inch or two of the tongue, taken up, and transplanted 
into beds, or to various spots in the garden. In the Spring they may be cut 
down to within three or four eyes, and some of them will bloom in the first 
Summer or Autumn. Their after-treatment is the same as that of other Boses. 
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6. SuOEEBS. — Tills is the least artificial of the artificial modes, though the 
Rose is not so much inclined to multiplj itself by suckers as are many plants. 
The Scotch Bose (B. spikosibsiha) is perhaps, next to the Dog-rose, most given 
to this peculiarity. It pushes its shoots along under the ground, and they break 
through the surface at various distances. It is not very often they can be 
separated from the parent with roots ; yet the underground stems will put forth 
roots, if carefully severed and transplanted. The Autumn is the best time for 
doing this, and a spade with a sharp edge is the fittest instrument for the 
purpose. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



ON TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 

Some one has called tliese flowers the elite of the Eose-world. And if elegance 
of form, with tints and odours rare as they are delicate, entitle them to this dis- 
tinction, it was a happy thought, for they possess these in a remarkable degree. 
There is a sprightliness of bearing, a careless grace in plant and flower that is 
without parallel among the most distinguished of other groups. Look at that 
long primrose-coloured bud of the Jaune just unfolding, — how exquisitely the 
petals are arranged 1 Can anything surpass in fragrance those half-expanded 
flowers of Madame de St. Joseph ? What a treasury of beauty is presented to 
the eye and mind by the myriads of apricot-coloured blossoms clustering upon 
that pyramid of Madame Falcot. The large snowy blossoms of Niphetos, too, 
are nowhere equalled, and Adam, Gomte de Paris, Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, 
Marechal Niel, President, Souvenir d'un Ami, and many others, can hardly be 
too highly commended. 

But beautiful as these Roses sometimes are in favourable soils and situations 
out of doors, they must be grown under glass to ensure a constant development 
of flowers in that state of perfection to which they are capable of attaining. 

Some years ago, in Paxton's " Magazine of Botany," I called attention to the 
culture of Tea-scented Roses under glass. Convinced, by experiments already 
tried, that a house of Tea-roses would prove- an interesting feature in these 
Nurseries, and tempted by the reasonable rate at which such a structure might 
be built, I erected here, eleven years since, a house expressly for the purpose. 
It has a span roof, sloping to the east and west. It is 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
10 feet from the ridge to the ground, with lights opening at the top and sides. 
There is a bed all round the inside next the walls, and a bed in the centre, and 
a walk between the centre and side beds. The beds are raised a few inches 
above the level of the walk, the edgings of which are of four-inch brickwork : 
the house is now heated, and the entire cost was under £70. 

Conceiving that it may be interesting to the uninitiated to follow the details 
of this system of culture, I shall here endeavour to describe my practice as clearly 
and briefly as possible. 

The house was finished the first week in June. Before planting, the natural 
soil was loosened one spit deep, and the beds afterwards filled to the top of the 
brickwork with a prepared compost of turfy loam, decayed manure, and washed 
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road-sand. Early in July, when the newly-placed earth liad become solid, I 
planted all the roall}' valuable varieties of Tea-scented Roses, and among them a 
few high-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons to increase the variety. The 
kinds of climbing habit were placed against the walls, with the view of training 
them up the rafters in the way of vines : in the centre bed, under the ridge, 
were planted the robust growers, that they might rise to the top and spread 
along the ridge ; the dwarf and moderate-growing kinds were, lastly, planted 
next the walks, with the view of fashioning them into pyramids. When all 
were planted, the earth, which had become rather dry, was thoroughly soaked 
with water. 

It was with me a leading idea to preserve the temperature of the house similar 
to that out of doors. But as the sun had more power and the wind less, and as 
dew was altogether excluded here, I endeavoured to neutralise the excess of sun- 
power, and to realise the advantages of the other natural aids to growth, by admit- 
ting abundance of air, by frequent syringings and occasional waterings on the floor 
of the house. As the plants were in a growing state when planted out, the growth 
continued unchecked, the flowers were suflBciently plentiful till the end of 
November, when the plants were brought to a state of rest by withholding 
moisture from the air and soil. Early in February the plants were cut in rather 
close, and the surface of the soil was stirred with a hand-fork, the lights being 
left open night and day, except in frosty weather, till the beginning of March. 
By this time the buds had begun to break, when less air was admitted, and 
frequent syringings resorted to. The green-fly was kept in check by the com- 
bustion of tobacco-paper. On the first appearance of mildew the plants were 
dusted all over with sulphur immediately after sjrringing, and this dusting was 
repeated at brief intervals throughout the year. With May the blooming season 
arrived. So vigorous had been the growth, that some shoots reached the top of 
the house the first year, and now completely overarched the walks. To look up 
at them from beneath was a delight as new as it was pleasurable. Large hand- 
some flowers, supported by a profusion of beautiful green leaves, hung drooping as 
if to meet the eye, which might range at pleasure from their circumference to 
their very centre, while the air was laden with their delicious perfume. Never 
before had I really seen Tea-roses. I had often looked at them as they hung 
drooping from the bushes out of doors, and raised the flowers individually to 
trace their outline and varied colours, but this conveys no idea of the effect 
produced by masses of these lovely flowers so disposed that all their beauty is 
seen and comprehended at a glance. Year by year they continued to extend 
and improve. Every rafter and the ridge of the house are now covered with 
the choicest kinds, which are pruned annually on what grape-growers call the 
" long-rod " system. The house, originally without heat, has now two 4-inch 
pipes running round it, and I have thousands of roses in March and April which, 
before the house was heated, did not expand till May and June. Last year one, 
Marechal Niel, produced nearly a thousand flowers, equal in size and colour 
to any that I have ever seen, and Solfaterre, Glimbing Deyoniensis, Oloth of Gold, 
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Celine Forestier, President, Madame Falcot, and many others, were marrels of 
grace and beauty. I do not remember that anything in the whole range of my 
horticultural experience ever afforded me more gratification and delight than 
this house of Tea-scented Boses. 

It should be remarked, that the plants and house are kept scrupulously clean 
throughout the year. Falling blossoms, decaying leaves, weeds, and every other 
source of impurity are cleared away at least once a week. The soU, too, is often 
stirred, and whenever it becomes dry, thoroughly watered with rain-water. 

Tea-scented Boses may also be grown to advantage in pots. The light soil re- 
commended in our Chapter on "Boses in Pots" is most favourable to their growth, 
and in this state care must be taken that they are neither over-potted nor over- 
watered. They also require less pruning when in a young state than the Hybrid 
Perpetual and other hard-wooded Boses. 

Those who have light dry soils, and sheltered situations, may grow the Tea- 
scented Boses out of doors : but under such treatment they should be invariably 
protected from the Winter's frost. Cue of the hardiest of this race is also one of 
the freest and most beautiful, — Gloire do Dijon, — and there are different degrees 
of hardihood amongst the various kinds. Some recommend taking these plants 
up every Autumn, and placing them in a sheltered spot to be replanted in Spring. 
Others have said, protect them where they stand by encircling them with fir or 
furze-branches. We regard these as mere make-shift appliances, uncertain in 
their results, and not likely to prove entirely satisfactory to the skilled cultivator. 
If Tea-Boses must be grown out of doors, bud them plentifully every year, and a 
goodly number will, in this dormant state, pass securely through nineteen out of 
twenty of our Winters. It is here the lover of Tea-roses should look for the chief 
supply of flowers out of doors. 




CHAPTER Xm. 



ON NEW E0SE8. 

In the winter of 185G-57 I found myself unexpectedly involved in a controvewy 
in the pages of the Gardeners^ Chronicle on the respective merits of new and 
old Hoses. My opponents fought valiantly and well, — all honour to the brave I 
Some were sharp, others witty, and, as is usually the case in such controversies, 
a great deal was said which had nothing to do with the quQstion at issue. 

I then asserted that every year brings forth some novelties well worth adding 
to our collections, though it may be difficult to pick out the few real gems from 
amongst the shoals of mere paste imitations with which they are so skilfully 
commingled. 

It was the opinion of those who were best versed in Rose-culture, that my 
position was not only tenable, but strong, although it was difficult — nay, impos- 
sible—to demonstrate this otherwise than by the test of time. That time has now 
passed, and established the general truth of my argument. General Jacque- 
minot and Gloire de Dijon were then unproved ; and since then we have added 
Anna de Diesbach, Beauty of Waltham, Comtcsse de Ghabrillant, Due de Gazes, 
Empereur de Maroc, Fran9oi8 Premier, Gloire de Santenay, Lord Haglan, Louis 
XIV., Madame Boll, Madame G. Grapelet, Madame Furtado, Mdlle. Bonnaire, 
Senateur Vaisse, Victor Verdier, and — shall I go on, or content myself with say- 
ing, a host of others scarcely less noteworthy ? Without entering further on this 
subject, I would refer those of my readers who may take an interest in it to the 
Gardeners^ Chronicle of 1856-57. 

Let me first bring under notice the novelties of 1861-62, of which we have 
now a perfect knowledge ; and I state fearlessly, at the outset, that this was the 
richest freight of new Boses that ever reached our shores in a single year. I 
find, on reference to my note-book, that I bought sixty-two new kinds that year, 
fifty-six of which bloomed with me, and twenty-four of these I marked as decided 
acquisitions. Among them were Gharles Lefebvre, Due de Bohan, Fran<;oi» 
Lacharme, Gloire de Ghatillon, La Brillante, Louise Darzens, Mrs. Gharles Wood, 
Madame Julie Daran, Marechal Vaillant, Maurice Bemardin, Monte Ghristo, 
Olivier Delhomme, Prince Gamille de Bohan, Professor Koch, Souvenir de Gomte 
Gavour, Triomphe de Goillot fils, and Beauty of Waltham. The last named, a 
seedling of my own raising, more than equals the description originally given of 
it, and has proved of free growth, with splendid foliage, sweet as the Provence^ 
and hardy as the Dog-rose. 
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• During the succeeding eight years, down to the Autumn of 1809, the same rule 
obtained, in proof of which I need only instance the following introductions : — 
Jean Goujon, John Hopper, Le Ehone, Alfred de Rougemont, Madame Alfred 
do Rougemont, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, Lord Macaulay, Lord Clyde, 
Madame de Stella, Duchesso de Morny, Madame Victor Vcrdier, Pierre Notting, 
Princess of Wales, Marie Baumann, Xavier Olibo, ISIichel Bonnet, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Wellington, Duchesse de Caylus, Marguerite de St. Amande, Elizabeth 
Vigneron, Black Prince, Lady Suffield, Alfred Colomb, Madame Fillion, Fisher 
Holmes, Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Prince de Portia, Mdlle. Marie Rady , 
Horace Vernet, Antolne Ducher, Felix Genero, Mdlle. Annie Wood, Monsieur 
Noman, Souvenir de Monsieur Boll, Elio Morel, Baronno de Rothschild, La 
France, Boule de Neige, Madame Noman, Duke of Edinburgh, Madame Chirard, 
Perfection de Lyon, Marquise de Mortemarte, Edouard M or ren, Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier, Countess of Oxford, Paul Neron, Marquise de Castellane, Louis Van 
Houtte, Princess Christian, Abel Grand, Mdlle. Therese Levet, Leopold Hausburg, 
Monsieur Woolfield, Alba Rosa, Marechal Niel, Climbing Devoniensis, Madame 
Margottin, Monsieur Furtado, Madame Ducher, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Leve t, 
Madame Trifle, Belle Maconnaise. Time the avenger has thus fully proved the 
position I then took up, " that every year brings forth some novelties worth 
adding to our collections." 

The Autumn of 1870 gave us but few new Roses. France, engaged in a 
struggle of life and death, had neither heart nor time for things like these. 
Fourteen varieties only from that country reached my hands, of which Madame 
Guillot de Mont Favet (H. P.), Coquette de Lyon, Belle Maconnaise, Victor 
Pulliat, and Madame Emilie Dupuy (Tea-scented) seem the most noteworthy. 

But of the Roses of the present year — the forthcoming brood — what expecta- 
tions and interest cluster around them ! Although I have seen the greater num- 
ber of these varieties blooming, and have made copious notes for temporary use, 
I should like to confirm these by growing the plants out of doors before hazarding 
a definite opinion of their respective merits. Axjcordingly, I shall at present 
merely enumerate them, appending the raisers' desciiptions, reserving for next 
year the task of redescribing and criticising them. 

1. Abbk Beameeel (H. p.) ; striking crimson red, shaded with deep velvety 
purple ; very large, full, and of fine form ; growth vigorous. 

2. Amed^e de Lanoloib (Bourbon) ; gi-owth vigorous ; flowers large, full, and 
freely produced ; beautiful deep purplish red. 

3. ANDHifi DuNAND (H. P.); growth very vigorous ; flowers large, full, and well 
formed ; fiesh pink in the centre, shaded with silvery whito. A seedling from 
Victor Verdier. 

3*. Annie Laxton (H. P.) ; flowers rose, flushed with crimson ; large, full, 
and of good, free, hardy habit ; growth vigorous. 

4. Antonine Verdieu (H. P.) ; growth very vigorous ; flowers large, full, and well 
formed ; clear carmine-rose. The flowers are almost always solitary, and very 
beautiful in bud« 
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5. AuausTB RiGOTARD (H.P.); growth very vigorous; flowers large, full, and of 
good form ; bright cherry-red, back of petals whitish. 

6. Bahon db Bonstetten (H. P.) ; gi*owth very vigorous ; flowers very large and 
full, red, black, aud crimson, velvety. In the way of, but superior to, M. 
Boncenne. 

7. Baeonne Louise Uxeull (H. P.) ; growth vigorous ; flowers very large, full, 
and well made, freely produced, magnificent striking carmine-rose, very sweet. 

8. Bahonne de Peaelly (H. P.) ; growth vigorous ; flowers very large and full, 
of globular form, bright shaded red. A seedling from Victor Verdier. 

9. BiANQUi (Tea-scented) ; growth vigorous ; flowers large, full, well formed, 
and freely produced, pure white. 

10. Bouquet Rose (IT. P.) ; gi*owth very vigorous ; flowering in corymbs, 
flowers of medium size, full and well formed, clear cerise-rose. 

11. Catheeinb Bonnaed (Hybrid, not perpetual) ; superb dazzling carmine- 
rose, large, full, and well formed ; growth very vigorous; of splendid effect. A 
seedling from Madame Domage. 

12. CoMTE DS GaiVEL (Tea-scented) ; straw-colour, changing to white, growth 
vigorous ; flowero large, full, well formed, and very freely produced. A seedling 
from Tea-scented Canari. 

13. CoMTE Taveena (Tea-scented); yellow, clearer in the centre; growth very 
vigorous; flowers large, very full and well formed, in the way of Louise do 
Savoie. 

14. Comtesse de Nadaillac (Tea-scented) ; very bright flesh-rose, coppery- 
yellow in the centre ; gi^owth vigorous ; flowers large, full, globular, and freely 
produced. 

15. Coquette des BLiVNcnES (H. P.); pure white, form of the R. centifolia; 
the largest flower of the kind ; growth very vigorous. 

16. Coquette Noemandb (H. P.); flowers of medium size, full and globular, 
well formed, bright rose shaded with silver ; growth vigorous. A seedling from 
Jean Goujon. 

1 7. Docteue de Chalus (H. P.) ; flowers large, full, freely produced and well 
formed, scarlet-red, velvety in the centre, reverse of petals rose ; growth vigorous. 

18. Docteue Lem^e (H. P.) ; flowers large, full, and well formed, velvety- 
purple, shaded with black ; growth vigorous. 

18*. Eael of Eldon (Noisette) ; flowers orange-buff; free; gi*owth vigorous. 

19. Etisnne Levet (II. P.) ; superb red-carmine, large, full, and well formed, 
flowers freely ; growth vigorous. A seedling from Victor Verdier. 

20. Feancois Michelon (H. P.) ; beautiful deep rose, reverse of petals silvery 
white, large and full, in the way of B. centifolia ; blooms very freely ; growth 
vigorous. A seedling from La Reine. 

21. Henei Lecoq (Tea-scented) ; shaded rose, very full, of medium size, 
buds large ; growth vigorous. 

22. Jacques Plantiee (H. P.) ; beautiful, rosy flesh-colour, large, full, and 
.well formed, imbricated ; growth vigorous. 
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23. Jeakke Geob (H. P.) ; fine satin rose, large, full, and well formed ; growth 
Tigorons. 

24. La Jonquille (Tea-scented) ; jonqoil-yellow, tbe yellowest of the Tea 
Boses, medium size, nearly full ; growth moderate. Seedling from Noisette 
Lamarque. 

25. Le Havbb (H. p.) ; beautiful brilliant vermilion red, large, full, and of 
good form ; growth very vigorous. 

26. Le Nankin (Tea-scented); coppery yellow, centre petals clearer, large, very 
full, and of fine form ; growth very vigorous. 

27. L'EsPEEANCE (H. P.) ; clear cherry-carmine, very large, full, and well 
formed ; growth vigorous. 

28. Louis Chaelin (H. P.) ; bright rose, centre red, very large, full ; growth 
vigorous. 

29. Loms Cobbie (H. P.) ; beautiful bright carmine cherry-rose, large, full, 
and well formed, flowers freely and continuously ; growth vigorous. 

30. Louis Gigot (Tea-scented); pure white the first season, veined with rose 
the second, very large and full, and of a very vigorous growth ; fine and curious. 

3L Lyonnaise (H. P.) ; pink, bright in the centre, very large and full, form 
of B. "centifolia ; growth very vigorous. 

32. Ma Capucine (Tea-scented) ; fine Nasturtium yellow, colour quite new, 
medium sized, semi-double, freely produced ; growth vigorous. A seedling from 
the Noisette Ophirie. 

33. Madame Bellon (H. P.) ; beautiful tender rose, very large, full ; growth 
moderate. 

34. Madame Camille (Tea-scented) ; deHcate pink, reverse of petals veined 
with white, cupped, large and full, flowers abundantly ; growth very vigorous ; 
of fine effect. 

35. Madame Chate (H. P.) ; bright cherry glazed with white, large, full, and 
of good form ; growth vigorous. 

36. Madame de Biddeb (H. P.) ; fine bright amai-anth, very finely formed, 
large and full, flowers very freely ; growth very vigorous. 

37. Madame db St. Pulgbnt (H. P.) ; poppy-red, reverse of petals velvety 
fllate-colour, of medium size, full, of good form, flowers very freely, growth very 
vigorous. A seedling from Catherine Guillot. 

38. Madame Geoeoe Schwabtz (H. P.); fine Hortensia rose, changing to 
glossy rose, large, full, and of fine form ; growth very vigorous. 

39. Madame Hippolyte Jamain (H. P.); white, slightly tinged with rose, very 
large and full, blooms well ; growth very vigorous. 

40. Madame Jules Maegottin (Tea-scented) ; superb delicate pink tinged with 
yellow, deep red in the centre, flowers large, full, very sweet, and of perfect form ; 
growth vigorous. A new and distinct colour. 

41. Madame Lefebvee Beenabd (H. P.) ; fine bright rose, edged with white, 
very large, full, imbricated, flowers abundantly ; growth vigorous. A seedling 
from Souvenir de la Beine d'Angleterre. 
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42. Madame Ltvia Fbege (H. P.) ; tender violet-rose, reverse of petals silvery, 
large, full, and of fine form ; growth very vigorous. A seedling from Souvenir 
de la Beine d'Angleterre. 

43. Madame Henabd (H. P.) ; salmon-rose, large, full, and globular ; growth 
very vigorous. A seedling from Jules Margottin. 

44. Madame Scipion Cochet (H. P.) ; bright cherry-rose, edge of petals silvery, 
very large, imbricated ; growth very vigorous. 

45. Madame Soupeet (Perpetual Moss) ; bright cherry-red, medium size, full, 
blooms in corymbs and very continuously ; growth very vigorous. 

46. Madame Th^b^se de Pabbieu (H. P.) ; bright rose shaded with carmine, 
large, full, and globular, growth very vigorous. A seedling from Anna do 
Diesbach. 

47. Mdlle. Cecile Bebthod (Tea-scented) ; fine sulphur-yellow, very striking, 
flowers large, very full, of good form, and freely produced ; growth vigorous. 

48. Malfilatbe (H. P.) ; deep red, very large, full, and globular ; growth very 
vigorous. A seedling from Jean Touvais. 

49. Mabie Van Houttb (Tea-scented) ; white, slightly tinted with yellow, 
border of petals tipped with bright rose, large, full, and of very fine form; growth 
very vigorous. 

50. Mabquibe de Chajibon (H. P.) ; fine salmon-rose, deeper in the centre, 
medium sized, full, and of good form ; growth vigorous. 

51. Maxime de Labochetebie (H. P.) ; superb dark velvety purple-red, large 
and full ; growth very vigorous. A seedling from Lion des Oombats. 

52. (EiLLET Fantaisie (H. p.) ; bright violet-rose, flamed and bordered with 
white like a carnation, flowers of medium size, full, of good form, and freely 
produced ; growth very vigorous. 

53. Pebfegtion de Monplaisib (Tea-scented) ; beautiful canary-yellow, flowers 
of medium size, full, good form, and very freely produced ; growth vigorous. 

54. PiEBBE IsA3fBABT (H. P.) ; velvety orimson-red, outer petals deep red, large 
and full growth ; very vigorous. 

55. Pbesident Thiebs (H. P.) ; fiery red, form of B. centlfolia, very large and 
full ; growth very vigorous. 

56. Pbince Stibbet (H. P.) ; fine clear flesh-coloured rose, large and full ; 
growth vigorous. 

57. Pbincebs Beatbioe (H. P.) ; deep pink, with clear blush margin, large, full, 
and of globular form ; growth vigorous. Perfect in form and habit. 

58. Pbincesse de Mettebnich (H. P.) ; clear rose, large and freely produced ; 
growth vigorous. 

59. BiGHABD Wallace (H. P.) ; flne bright rose, lightly bordered with white, 
very large, full, and finely formed ; growth very vigorous. 

60. BosA BoNHEUB (H. P.) ; fine bright clear carmine-rose, large, full, and of 
good form ; growth very vigorous. 

61. Silvia (H. P.); fine bright purple-red, large, full, and of good form; growth 
vigorous. 
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62. SomnriB de Bella^tgeh (H. P.) ; briglit purp!?. ed^ of petals fiery red, 
TOy beaatifal coloor, medium size, and full ; growtli very vigorous, 

63. SouTESiB DE JcxiE GoxoD (II. P.) ; superb glossy rose, large, and of fine 
fofin ; growth Terv rigorous. 

64. SorvEXK DE lTxposition de Dabmstadt (H, p.); Cowers blackish, 
•haded with deep yiolet and blood-red, velvety, large, folL, and well formed ; 
growth very vigorous. 

65. SouTEyiB DE Madame HE^'^^:cABT (H. P.) ; bright rose, changing to glossy 
roee, large, full, and of very fine form ; growth vigorous. 

66. SouvExiB DE Paul Nebon (Tea-scented) ; superb salmon-yellow, bordered 
with rose ; large, full, and of fine form ; growth vigorous ; flowers freely produced. 
A seedling from Noisette Ophirie. 

67. SorvExiB Du Docteub Datiebs (H. P.) ; deep velvety red, of medium size, 
full and globular ; growth very vigorous. 

68. SocTENiB DU Genebal Douai (H. p.) ; beautiful bright rose, large, almost 
full and globular ; growth vigorous. 

69. Thebesa (H. p.) ; fine bright silvery rose, large, full, and well formed ; 
growth vigorous. 

70. Vaucanson (Hybrid Noisette); vinous rose, medium sized, full and 
globular ; growth vigorous. 

71. Vicomte Douglas (H. P.) ; fine bright striking red, of medium size, full 
and well formed ; growth vigorous. A seedling from Duchess of Norfolk. 

72. ViCTOB Vebxe (H. p.) ; bright red, large, full, and of fine form ; growth 
very vigorous. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



ON EXHIBITING. 

EvEET ono who cultivates Rosss may not do so with tho .design of becoming a 
candidate for floricultural honours ; many arc satisfied with tho calm enjoy- 
ment which this, in common with other brandies of Gardening, affords : the quiet 
mind, the healthful glow, yields them a suiBcient recompense, and ample satis- 
faction. From such we must ask a little forbearance while we offer a few 
remarks on preparing for exhibition, for we should be doing an m justice to some 
of our readers were wo to neglect this point altogether. Let us first consider the 
arrangement and exhibition of cut Roses. Tho old plan of showing largo 
crowded bunches is superseded by the more natural one of showing three loose 
trusses of each variety. By tho old method, a gorgeous display was created, but 
the principles of good taste were violated, and the connoisseur could find little to 
delight and interest him : each bunch was a confused mass of colour, with a 
ragged outline. By tho method now in vogue, the flowers stand out separately, 
tho variety is shown in a graceful style, displaying flowers in different stages, 
from tho tiny bud to tho full-blown Rose. So far, groat improvement has been 
made ; and we submit whether a classification of the varieties exhibited would 
not be another step in the right direction. A more heterogeneous mass could 
not be produced by any other genus than that commonly displayed by bringing 
together Roses of different gi'oups, and arranging them indiscriminately. It is 
cheerfully admitted that certain groups may be mixed together without any grave 
offence against taste ; but I have seen the beautiful but tiny Moss de Meaux com- 
pletely smothered between two largo French Roses, and the richness and beauty 
of the full deep colours of the latter marred by the soft and bewitching tints of 
an adjoining Tea-Rose. And are similar cases unfrequent ? By no means. Why 
not, then, arrange the kinds according to the classification of some popular 
grower ? The beauty and extent of each group would thus become apparent, 
and the abrupt transitions complained of be avoided. 

Wo think it a pity that Horticultural Societies should limit the number of 
varieties to be shown. Would it not work better to reduce the number of trusses 
from three to two, or even one, and append a notice to the schedule that a had 
truss or variety will he counted against the exhibitor ? This %Yould guarantee the 
exclusion of all inferior kinds, and secure a great number of varieties in a small 
space, and in a state approaching more nearly to that of nature. But to limit 
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the exhibition to a small number of varieties, when hundreds are grown, does 
not admit of classification, and renders it impossible to give a full and true account 
of the genus. 

With this statement of our views on exhibiting cut Hoses, we respectfully 
submit two arrangements for the consideration of those who prepare the prize- 
schedules for our flower-shows. 

1st, Eoses in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited, classed in 
groups according to the arrangement of (name who), one, two, or three 
trusses only of one variety. 

Or, 2ndly, 

A, Glimbing Hoses in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited (one, 
two, or three), trusses of one variety. 

B, Summer Hoses (exclusive of the kinds shown under letter ^) in a collec- 
tion, the number of varieties unlimited ; classed in groups according to 

; — ^trusses only of one variety. 

C, Autumnal Hoses in a collection^ number of varieties unlimited to be classed 
and shown as in letter B. 

By the arrangements above proposed we afford the tyro efficient aid in select- 
ing varieties. The classification enables him to see at a glance the extent, variety, 
and beauty of each group, and he can select from each and every one a gradation 
of colour from the lightest to the darkest hues it may embrace. Or if he prefer 
one colour more than another, such can be noted down, and its free interspersion 
secured. Further still, while he admires the variety and richness of colour 
existing in one group, the regular outline of another, and is charmed by the 
delicious odour of a third, he is enabled to form a correct judgment of the com' 
parative value of each, from the whole, or the most worthy, being brought 
at once under the eye. But these remarks are sufficiently extended, and we 
have to speak of dressing the boxes, and gathering and arranging the flowers. 

The boxes may be made of inch deal of the simplest construction, and painted 
green. By the laws of some Societies, framed for general convenience, the lids 
must shift off at pleasure : no boxes are allowed to be placed on the exhibition 
tables whose dimensions exceed three feet in length, six inches in height when 
the lid is removed, and eighteen inches in width from front to back. A handle 
at either end is desirable, which should drop into the wood, that the ends may 
approach closely. The box may be filled with moss, into which zinc tubes may 
be sunk, filled with water, to contain the flowers. The tubes may be about 
three and a half inches deep, an inch wide, with a rim half an inch broad. 
Nothing, perhaps, forms so agreeable a ground on which to place the flowers as 
green moss, which may be gathered in most hollows of woods, and from shady 
banks. It is not, indeed, a bad plan to place the moss on the boxes a few days 
before they are wanted, keeping them in a light but shady place, sprinkling the 
moss with water once or twice daily. 
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With regard to tlie clioice of flowers, we may presume that he only who had 
formed a tolerable collection, and must consequently have acquired some taste in 
Roses, would enter the lists as a competitor. We would therefore say, cut such 
flowers as appear best at the time wanted : a good variety may be in bad con- 
dition at a fixed period, and a second-rate one unusually fine. But the exhibitor 
must, in a certain degree, conform to the tastes of others ; and there are points 
of beauty almost universally agreed on. The outline of Show Boses should be 
circular, free from all raggedness : the flowers should be full, and the petals 
arranged as regularly as possible ; the larger the flowers the better, provided 
they are not coarse ; the colours should be varied with due care. In gathering 
the flowers, we would say, choose the morning for the purpose, ere the sun has 
risen upon them, or before he has had time to dim their beauty. When the 
place of exhibition is at a distance, it is often necessary to cut them the morning 
before. There is full occupation for two persons, besides the advantage of having 
a second opinion in cases where the merit of two or more flowers is doubtful. It 
is not always easy to determine this point satisfactorily, for we have not only to 
consider what a flower is, but what it is likely to become. The business of one 
should be to cull the flowers ; that of the other to name and arrange them in 
the boxes. It is desirable that every stage of the flower should be presented to 
view ; but if cut the morning before the day of show, the forwardest should not 
be more than three-quarters blown. Some of the stiff-petalled Boses, which 
remain a long time in perfection, may be made exceptions to this rule ; but their 
number is few. When the flowers are gathered on the morning of the show, 
some may be full-blown, when less judgment and foresight are necessary. 

Some little success perhaps depends on the taste with which the flowers are 
arranged. This requires a little study, and we would take nature for our modeL 
Let the exhibitor walk among his plants occasionally with an eye to this point, 
and he will not fail to single out certain flowers remarkable for elegance of posi- 
tion : this is the true source from which to copy. A few leaves should be 
gathered with each kind, for the grace and beauty of the flowers are materially 
heightened by the judicious arrangement of foliage ; and this is a point by which 
one may judge of the habits of a variety. As to the arrangement of colours, 
little need be said on that point. Much will depend on the materials in hand. 
Contrast should, I think, be aimed at ; but with regard to the exact tints fitted 
for each position, the eye of him who arranges is usually best qualified to 
determine. 

A neat and commodious method of naming is, to procure some deal sticks, 
about four inches long and half an inch wide, gradually tapering to a point. 
Let them be painted white, the names written in a round legible hand, with a 
good dark penciL Or small strips of card-board, the names written in ink, 
placed in the front of each sort, are both neat and convenient. 

But the flowers are arranged, and what is to be done with them during the 
interval that must elapse ere they depart for the scene of competition ? Shall 
the lids be placed on the boxes, and the flowers be kept closed from the air ? By 
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the Kgiit ia not zoo strong: ThetB place tiiflm. taJl die fermj* of <ieDfirtnre. So 
UBeemsrj do many e^izbitois flnmgffer it ^at the ^tv^pscs ahcixiii not: be wixoEy 
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a Scmmier or Antamn bloomer ? These qagsfcfoBH camot be answered hj pre- 
senting a mere flower, or bcraehes of flowers ; bat the mtrudms taon. of Pot-^ses 
offers the means of a readf sofatroB. fn cahivatiBg these &ir exhibition^ it is 
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most ephemeral of flowers, and the daj of erhibrtioti is a flasd one. These 
faets, howerer, dioold deter no one from growing for eshibrtmn^ for thej affect 
all exhibitors alike : all %ht on eqnal grooad ; and the greater the diSScolties 
to contend with, the greata- is the triampk wiies addered. For exhibition 
j^ants, we shoold recommend most kinds to be grown <m their own roots. 
Althoo^ with SQch the coltiTatcK' will not be able to appear in the field at so early 
a date, yet he maj nhimatel j attain to a more feiin g oiah ed position. Obtain 
kinds win not last long in health when bodded: sopenor skill and great 
attention maj bring them to a high pitdi of beaotj; bat deqiite of eTery 
after-care, they canker and fall into a state of letrogreasion. 

The principal shows near the Metropt^ are in May, Jane, and Jnly ; and to 
be enabled to show in eadi month the plants mast be dirided into three lots. 
Those intended for the May exhilntimi most be grown in a green-hoose or &ame 
with bottom-heat. It is my practice to select a good portion of the Tea-scented 
and other Under Boses for the first show, becanse they cannot remain ont of 
doors daring winter, and they improre nnder this particolar coltme. They 
should be pmned early in Jannary, and taken into the honse or &ame imme- 
diately, giving plenty of cdr^ bnt keeping the frost ont. By the end of Febmary 
a gentle heat may be started, and increased as is found necessary to bring them 
in flower in proper time. 

The plants intended for exhibition in June may be plunged out of doors 
in an airy yet sheltered situation, that the foliage may not be damaged by the 
wind. 80 soon as the buds show colour, remove the plants to a frame or green- 
house, giying air abundantly night and day, and shading from the sun, so soon as 
the first fiowers expand. 
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The plantB intended to bloom in July may also be grown out of doon : they 
should be Autumnals exclusively ; and by stopping the young shoots in April a 
perfect flowering is secured at that season. It is the practice with some to cut 
off the flowers of the Autumnals shown in May, removing the plants to a warm 
frame, by which treatment they flower again in July : this, however, we hesitate 
to reeommend. 

The details of cultivation have been given in the Chapter on ^^ Boses in Pots ;** 
it is our province here merely to speak of the management for exhibition. As the 
plants approach the flowering season, some will be found forwarder than others, 
owing to their position, or the habit of the variety. It is necessary, then, to cal- 
culate which are Kkely to be in perfection on the coming day, when means of 
accelerating or retarding must be had recourse to with regard to the others. If 
the former, a house or frame with heat is the best contrivance : if the latter, 
place them in a cold north house or frame, admitting air gradually. Oare and 
forethought are especially necessary here. These changes of temperature must 
be brought about gradually : and a calm and sunny hour should be chosen to 
remove the plants from place to place. As well might an inhabitant of India be 
sent to dwell in the frozen seas, as a plant be suddenly transmuted from a high 
to a low temperature. When the buds show colour, any that are in advance of 
the mass may be plucked out, when the side buds will rise and produce good 
flowers. Have we, then, reached this stage of growth ? A canvas aWning must 
now be raised to shade the flowers. It should not be so thick as to exclude the 
light : its purpose is merely to break the sun's rays. As our flowers advance, 
our pleasures and anxieties increase. It is di£Scult to judge correctly of the time 
a bud requires to expand : some remain as buds for weeks after they show colour ; 
others expand very rapidly. The hard buds, of which we may instance Hybrid 
Perpetual La Beine, are slowest in expanding, and remain longest in a showable 
state. The less double flowers, as Hybrid Perpetual Jules Margottin, and Tea 
Safrano, advance more rapidly, and are in general proportionally ephemeral. 
This is the best guide we can offer to the unpractised eye, though by no means 
an unerring one. If, after all our care, our specimens are far too early or too 
late, it is better to allow them their natural course than to resort to violent 
measures : it is better to show flne specimens not arrived at, or beyond their 
glory, than to produce what might be construed as bad cultivation. Boses will 
not submit to the treatment in this respect which Azaleas and some other plants 
will endure. 

We have already stated our views on tying up and training ; but there is some 
doubt whether that system tells best on the exhibition tables. There, one side 
is to the wall, so that at best not more than three-quarters of a round plant can 
be seen. Now it is evident, that by leaving the back of a plant bare, a greater 
display can be made with the same material ; as of course the flowers which 
would have been needed there aro brought into full sight. Tet a skilful judge 
will surely detect thefaise show; and if the round plants are in other respects 
nearly equal, we opine he would give his decision in their favour^ Be this m it 
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shown an indifference to, or prejudice against, our plants ; or that we, the 
owners thereof, have been indulging in an overweening fondness ? The answer 
is apparent. And let us ask ourselves again, if there is any disgrace in 
being beaten ? Certainly none. Every place here is honourable. If A produces 
good plants, it is no discredit to him that B produces better. Nor would it 
always be correct reasoning to say that the latter is the more skilful cultivator. 
The air, or the soil, or the means at the disposal of B^ may enable him to accom- 
plish with ease that which is impracticable with A. If our plants are good^ 
never mind those of our contemporary being better. Are not both engaged in 
the same work, both interested in the advancement of a favourite flower ? Let 
us persevere, and we may probably reach the summit of our ambition at some 
future time. 

In packing for returning the same care is requisite as before, if the plants are 
intended to be shown elsewhere, or indeed if any store is set by the flowers yet 
unfolded. Under other circumstances, the flowers may be cut off, which saves 
much time in packing and travelliDg. But if the flowers are preserved, the 
plants may serve for other shows, although they must be considered in greater 
perfection when possessed of expanded flowers and others yet to come, than when 
showing expanded flowers only. 

When the flowering is over, the flower-stalks should be cut off, and a second 
growth will shortly ensue. The Autumnals, which bloomed in May, will flower 
again in August ; those of June, in September ; and if those of July are placed 
in a warm greenhouse, they may be kept in flower till Christmas. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SELECT LISTS OF KINDS SUITED FOB VAEIOUS PURPOSES. 

A, — ItABQUfJkdlj wtU-ahaped flowers, stated far Exhibition, 

SuMMBB BosBS. — Qroup 4. Damask : Madame Hardy, Madame Soetmans. 
Group 5. Provence : Oristata, Oabbage. Oroup 7. Moss : Common, Gloire des 
Mousaeosee. Oroup 8. French : Boula de Nanteuil, Kean. Group 12. Hybrid 
Bourbon: Charlee Duval, Charles Lawson, Coupe d'H^, Juno, Paul Perrae, 
Paul Bicaut. 

Autumnal Bosis. — Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Abel Grand, Alexandrine 
BaclmietefiP, Alfred Colomb, Alphonse Damai2dn, Andre Dunand, Anna Alexieff, 
Antoine Ducher, Auguste Mie, Baronne LouiBe Uxkull, Baronne Prevost, Beauty 
of Waltham, Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lefebvre, Charles Verdier, Comte de 
Nanteuil, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Countess of Oxford, Deyienne Lamy, Dr. 
Andry, Due de Bohan, Duchesse de Caylus, Duchesse d'Orleans, Duchess of 
Norfolk, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, Edouard Morren, Elie Morel, 
Elizabeth Vigneron, Emilie Hausburg, Etienne Levet, Exposition du Brie, Felix 
Genero, Fisher Holmes, Fran9oiB Fontaine, Frangois Lacharme, Frangois Louvat, 
Frangois Michelon, Fran9ois l^'-, Francois Treyve, Gteneral Jacqueminot, Gloire 
de Chatillon, Gloire de Ducher, Gloire de Vitry, Gloire de Santenay, Hippolyte 
Flandrin, Horace Vemet, Jean Goujon, Jean Lambert, Jean Bosenkrantz, John 
Hopper, John Keynes, Jules Margottin, Lady Suffield, La France, La Beine, La 
Ville de St. Denis, Lsslia, Leopold Hausburg, Lord Clyde, Lord Baglan, 
Louis Van Houtte, Louise Darzens, Louis XTV., Louise Peyronny, Lyonnaise, 
Madame Alice Dureau, Madame Boll, Madame Boutin, Madame Caillat, 
Madame C. Crapelet, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Chirard, Madame 
Fillion, Madame Furtado, Madame George Schwartz, Madame Guillot de Mont 
Favet, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Julie Daraa, Madame Elnorr, Madame 
la Baronne de Bothschild, Madame Bivers, Madame Victor Verdier, Madame Vidot, 
Madame Vigneron, Mdlle. Annie Wood, MdUe. Bonnaiie, Mdlle. Eug^e Verdier, 
Mdlle. Marie Bady, Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Mdlle. Th^r^ Levet, Marshal 
Vaillant, Marguerite de St. Amande, Marie Bamnaim, Marquise de Castellane, Mar- 
quise de Mortemarte, Maurice Bemardin, Monsieur Noman, Monsieur Woolfield, 
Monte Christo, Nardy fr^res, Olivier Delhomme, Paul Desgrand, Paul N^n, Paul 
Verdier, Perfection de Lyon, Pierre Netting, Praire de Terienoire, Prince CamiUe 
de Bohan, Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, Profeesor Koch, Beine da Bfiidi, 
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Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir de Leveson-Gtower, Soavenir de Monsieur Boll, Sonyenir 
de la Eeine d'Angleterre, Triomphe d'Alen9on, Victor le Bihan, Victor Verdier, 
William Griffith. Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual: Baron Gtonella, Baronne 
Noirmont, Catherine Ouillot, LoTuse Odier. Group 26. Bourbon: Acidalie, 
Comtesse de Barbantanne, Empress Eug^ie, UAvenir, Marqnis Balbiano, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Vorace. Group 30. Tea-Scented; Adam, Belle de 
Bordeaux, Belle Lyonnaise, Bougere, Gecile Berthod, Gomte de Paris, Gomtesse 
Ouvaroff, Devoniensis, Due de Magenta, Eugene Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, 
Madame Camille, Madame de Vatry, Madame Emilie Dupuy, Madame Jules 
Margottin, Madame Levet, Madame Pauline Labonte, Madame Trifle, Madame 
Villermoz, Marechal Niel, Marie Van Houtte, Moiret, Narcisse, Niphetos, Perfec- 
tion de Monplaisir, President, Souvenir d'Elise Vardon, Souvenir de Paul Neron, 
Souvenir d*un Ami, Triomphe de Guillot fils. Group 32. Noisette : Geline 
Forestier, Gloth of Gold, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Bennes. 

B, — ^Fbee-bloomino and Showy Vabibties, viost valuable for the effect they 
produce in the Garden. 

SuMMEB BosES. — Group 10. Hybrid Chinese: Brennus, Ghdnedol^, General 
Jacqueminot, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Noisette: Madame Plantier, Madeline. 
Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon: Gharles Duval, Gharles Lawson, Goupe d'H^, 
Paul Perras, Paul Ricaut. Group 13. AJba: F^cit^, Queen of Denmark. 
Group 14. Austrian Briar: Harrisonii. Choup 2Z. Hybrid Perpetual: Abb^ 
Brammerel, Anna Alexieff, Admiral Nelson, Baron Adolphe de Bothschild, 
Baronne de Bonstetten, Baron Ghaurand, Berthe, Baron, Gentifolia Rosea, Beauty 
of Waltham, Gomte Raimbaud, Due de Gazes, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Wellington, Francois 1*% General Jacqueminot, Glory of Waltham, John 
Hopper, Jules Margottin, La Brillante, La France, Lion des Gombats, Lord 
Macaulay, Louise Darzens, Madame Alfred de Rougemont, Madame Bellon, 
Madame G. Crapelet, Madame Gharles Wood, Madame Glemence Joigneaux, 
Madame Greyton, Madame Decour, Madame Enorr, Madame de Bidder, Madame 
Emile Boyau, Madame George Schwartz, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Mario 
Girodde, Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Mdlle. Ther^ Levet, 
Marquise de Gastellane, Maurice Bemardin, Oriflamme de St. Louis, Prince 
Gamille de Rohan, Princess Ghristian, Princess Mary of Gambridge, Red Rover, 
Souvenir de General Douai, Souvenir de la Reine d'Angleterre, Triomphe des Beaux 
Arts, Triomphe des Fran^ais, VictorVerdier, Xavier Olibo. Group 25. Bose de Roso^ 
mene: G^ant des Batailles, Gloire de Rosomene. Group 26. Bourbon: Armosa, 
Bouquet de Flore, Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet, Sir J. Paxton, Souvenir de Malmaison. 
Group 27. Crimson Chinese: Gramoisie Superieure, Fabvier, President d'Ol- 
becque. Group 30. Tea-scented : Abricot^ Garoline, Gomte de Paris, Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Damaizin, Madame de St. Joseph, Marquise de Foucault, Nardsse, 
Nina, Niphetos, Nisida, Safrano, Sombreuil, Vicomtesse de Gazes. Group 32. 
Noisette : Aim^ Vibert, Geline Forestier, Fellenberg, La Biche, Jeanne d'Arc, 
Ophirie. 
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C. — ^Pillar or Pole Boses. 

Summer Roses. — Group 4. Damask : La Ville de Bmxelles, Madame Hardy, 
Madame Soetmans. Group 7. Moss: Alice Leroy, Baromie de Wassenaer, 
Oomtessc Murinais, Laneii, Luxembourg, Beine blanclie. Group 10. Hybrid 
Chinese : Blairii No. 2, Brennus, Clienedole, Frederic 11., Fulgens, General Jac- 
queminot, Velours Episcopal, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Noisette: Madame 
Plantier, Madeline. Gi'oup 12. Hybnd Bourbon: Charies Lawson, Charles 
Duval, Coupe d'Hebe, Paul Perras. 

Autumnal Eoses. — Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual : Admiral Nelson, Alexan- 
drine Bachmeteff, Charles Margottin, Duchess of Sutherland, Felix Genero, 
Gabriel de Pe3rronny, General Jacqueminot, Glory of Waltham, Jacques Lafitte, 
Jules Margottin, La Eeine, Leopold Premier, Madame Marie Cirodde, Madame 
Rivers, Mdlle. Annie Wood, Mdlle. Louise Carique, Marechal Vaillant, Mrs. Elliot, 
Oriflamme de St. Louis, Paul Verdier, Perfection de Lyon, Pius IX., Prince de Join- 
viUe, Queen Victoria, Red Rover, Souvenir de Poiteau, Souvenir de la Reine d'Angle- 
terre, Triomphe de I'Exposition. Group 26. Bourbon : Acidalie, Empress Eugenie, 
Pierre de St. Cyr, Sir J. Paxton. Group 30. Tea-scented: Belle de Bordeaux^ 
Gloire de Dijon, Madame Levet, Madame Trifle, Sombreuil. Group 32. Noisette : 
Celine Forestier, Claudia Augustin, Desprez, Du Luxembourg, Jeanne d'Arc, La 
Biche, Mdlle. Aristide, Ophirie, Triomphe de la Duch^re, Triomphe de Rennes. 

D, — Climbing Roses OP Wiqo^qtj^Qbx^wtil^ for covering Arches, Trellis-work, j-c, 
quickly ; suitable also for a north wall. 

Summer Roses. — Group 1. Boursault: Amadis, Gracilis. Group 15. Ayr- 
shire : Dundee Rambler, Queen of the Belgians, Ruga, Splendens, Thoresbyana. 
Gi'oup 16. Evergreen: Felicite Perpetu^, Leopoldine d'Orleans, Myrianthes 
renoncule, Rampante. Gi*oup 17. Multifiora: Laure Davoust. 

Autumnal Roses. — Group 25. Rose de Rosomene: Gloire de Rosom^ne. 
Group 30. Tea-scented: Gloire de Dijon, Homer. Group 31. Musk: Princesse 
de Nassau. Group 32. Noisette : Celine Forestier, Desprez, Ophirie. 

E, — Climbing Roses, yjw* a sunny wall or fence, aspect south or east; and also 
for the Conservatory, 

Group 18. The Banksice: White, Yellow. 

Autumnal Roses. — Group 21. Macartney: Single, Maria Leonida. Group 
22. Microphylla: Rubra plena, Rugosa. Group 30. Tea-scented: Archimede, 
Auguste Oger, Belle Lyonnaise, Boug^re, Canari, Comtesse de Brossard, 
Devoniensis, Eugene Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, Jean Pemct, Madame Emile 
Dupuy, Madame Falcot, Madame Margottin, Madame Levet, Madame Trifle, 
Marechal Niel, Monplaisir, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame de Vatry, Madame 
Pauline Labonte, Madame Villermoz, Mardchal Bugeand, Marie de Medici, Moiret, 
Niphetos, Safrano, Sombreuil, Souvenir d'un Atyii^ Triomphe de Gkdllot fils. 
Group 32. Noisette : Cloth of Gold, Isabella Gray, Lamarqne, Ophirie, Solfaterre^ 
Triomphe de Rennes. 
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F, — TBAiLiifa Roots, ybr covering Banks, Rock-work, and Rooteiies, 

Any of Groups 15 and 16, Ayrshire and Sempervirens^ wliich also form the 
best Wkepinq Bosbs. 

0. — ^BosES POB Pot Oultum : those marked thus ♦ preferable for Forcing or 
Greenhouse culture, 

SuMHZB Bosbs. — Group 7. Moss: Captain Ingram, Olemence Beaogruid, 
* Common, * Crested, Felicite Bohain, * Frederic Soulie, Madame de la Bochelam- 
bert, Marie de Blois, Mdlle. Bosa Bonheur, Nuits d' Young, ♦Purpurea rubra, 
Beine blanche. Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon ; ♦Charles Lawson, Coupe d'H^b^, 
♦Juno, Paul Perras, •Paul Bicaut. 

Autumnal Bosbs. — Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Anna Alexieff, Alfred 
Colomb, *Antoine Ducher, ♦Auguste Mie,BaronnePrevo8t, * Beauty of Waltham, 
♦Black Prince, ♦Caroline de Sansal, Centifolia rosea, Charles Lefebvre, *Comte 
de Nanteuil, Comte Baimbaud, *Comte3se de Chabrillant, *Duc de Bohan, 
Duchess of Norfolk, Duchess of Sutherland, Elie Morel, Empereur de 
Maroc, *Fran9ois Lacharme, Fran9oi8 Louvat, * General Jacqueminot, ♦Gloire 
de Chatillon, Horace Vemet, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, La France, 
♦La Beine, LseUa, Lord Baglan, Louise Darzens, ♦Louis XIV., Louise Peyronny, 
Madame Alfred de Bougemont, Madame Boll, Madame Caillat, Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Madame C. Crapelet, ♦Madame Charles Wood, Madame 
Domage, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Julie Daran, Madame la Baronne de 
Bothschild, Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Mdlle. Marie Bady, 
Marechal Vaillant, Marie Baumann, ♦Marquise de Castellane, ♦Marquise de 
Mortemart, Maurice Bemardin, Monsieur Neman, Olivier Delhomme, ♦Paul Verdier, 
♦Perfection de Lyon, Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, Professor Koch, Senateur Vaisse, ♦ Souvenir de Leveson-Gower, Souvenir de 
Monsieur Boll, ♦Souvenir de la Beine d*Angleterre, Triomphe de Paris, Triomphe 
des Beaux Arts, Victor Verdier. Choup 24. Bourbon Perpetual: Baron Gonella, 
♦Baronne Noirmont, ♦Catherine Guillot, Comtesse Barbantanne, Louise Odier, 
Madame de Stella, Module de Perfection. Group 26. Bourbon : Mrs. Bosanquet, 
♦Souvenir de Malmaison. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricot^, Alba rosea, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Belle Maconnaise, ♦Boug^, Comtesse de Brossard, Devoniensis, Gloire 
de Dijon, Madame Damaizin, Madame Emile Dupuy, Madame de St. Joseph, 
Madame Villermoz, Monsieur Furtado, Narcisse, ♦Niphetos, ♦President, Bubens, 
♦Sombreuil, ♦Souvenir d'un Ami, Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

H — WiNTBB Bosbs, to bloom from November to February, 

Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual : Antonine Verdier, Beauty of Waltham, General 
Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, La Brillante, Le Bhdne, Louise Darzens, Madame 
Laffay, Oriflamme de St. Louis, Prince Eugene Beauhamais, Triomphe des Fran^ais. 
Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual; Catherine Ghiillot, Louise Odier. Group 25. 
Rose de Rosomene: Comte d'En, G^ant des Batailles, Gloire de Boeom^e. 
Gi'oup 26. Bourbon: Comte de Montijo, Empreis Eug&iie, Mrs. BoBanquet, 
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Queen. Group 27. Critnson Chinese: Gramoisie sup^rieure, Dacher, FabTier, 
President d'Olbecque. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricot^, Homer, Isabella 
Spnmt, Madame Falcot, Madame de St. Joseph, Marquise de Foucault, Nina, 
Nisida, Safrano. 

/. — Best Yellow Boses. 

Group 14. Austrian Briar : Harrisonii, Persian Yellow. Group 18. Banksice: 
Yellow. Grmip 30. Tea-scented: Abricot^, Belle Lyonnaise, Cecile Berthed, 
Comtesse de Brossard, Devoniensis, EHza Sauvage, Enfant de Lyon, Gloire de 
Dijon, Jean Pemet, La Boule d'Or (under glass only), Louise de Savoie, Madame 
Ducher, Madame Falcot, Madame Levet, Madame Trifle, Madame Margottin, 
Mardchal Niel, Monsieur Furtado, Narcisse, Perfection de Monplaisii:, Safrano, 
Vicomtesse de Gazes. Group 32. Noisette: Geline Forestier, Gloth of (Jold, 
Isabella Gray (under glass only), Lamarque, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Bennes. 

K. — ^Vbey Sweet Boses. 

Group 5. Provence: Gabbage, Crested. Group 7. Moss: Gommon. Group 
28. Hybrid Perpetual: Abel Grand, Adolphe Brogniart, Baronne Prevost, Beauty 
of Waltham, Camille Bemardin, Charles Margottin, Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Elizabeth Vigneron, Glory of Waltham, John Grier, 
Madame Alice Dureau, Madame Boll, Madame Charles Yerdier, Madame Fillion, 
Madame Furtado, Madame Enorr, Madame Marie Cirodde, Madame Moreau, 
Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain, Monte Christo, Souvenir de Leveson-Gower, Souvenir 
de Monsieur Boll, Yirgil. Group SO. Tea-scented : Devoniensis, Eugene Detaches, 
Goubault, Gloire de Dijon, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame Yillermoz, Marechal 
Niel, Marquise de Foucault, Narcisse, President, Tziomphe de Guillot fils. Group 
82. Noisette: Desprez. 

L, — ^Miniatuee Boses, for Edgings or Rose-beds, 

The varieties of Pompon and Fairy Boses, Groups 6 and 29. 

M, — ^BosEs FOR Hedges. 

Scotch, various, Group 3. Common Chinese, Group 28. 

Madame Laffay, Group 23. Armosa, Group 26. 

Oramoisie superieure, Group 27. Mrs. Bosanquet, Group 26. 

JV. — ^BOSES FOB THE SfiEUBBEBY. 

Scotch, Group 3. Hybrid, Chinese, &c., Groups 10, 1 1, and 12. 

Damask, Group 4. Hybrid Perpetual, Group 23, and any other 

Provence, Group 5. hardy kinds that may be bought at a low 

French, Group 8. price. 

For ^^ Seed-beabbbs," see page 86. 
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DIVISION IL 



AN ARRANOEMSNT, IN NATURAL GROUPS, OF THE MOST SSTKEBCED 

VARIETIES OF ROSES RECOGNISED AND CULTIVATED IN THE VARIOUS 

ROSE GARDENS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ; WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS, 

AND REMARKS ON THEIR ORIGIN, AND MODE OF CULTURE. 



tit 8iD0 priiMts <!^Ui00M^ 



CLASS I. 

SUMMER ROSES ; BLOOMING IN MAT, JUNE, AND JULY. 

CLASS II. 

AUTUMNAL BOSES ; BLOOMING FEOM MAY TILL NOVEMBER, 

OR LATER, IF NOT PREVENTED BY FROST. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE FLOEICULTUBAL GBOUPS. 

The word " Rose " is generally allowed to have been derived from the Celtic 
rhoddf or rhudd^ signifying " red," in allusion to the colour of the flowers of most 
of the species. We may trace a great resemblance in the names by which 
various nations distinguish this plant. In the Greek it is caHledBodon ; in Latin, 
Hosa; in French, Rosiei^; in Italian, Rosajo ; in Spanish, Roaal; in Portuguese, 
Roseira ; and in German, Rosenstoch 

According to the authority of most Botanists, the genus Rosa stands divided 
into sections, which are subdivided into numerous species, the distinguishing 
characters of which consist in the colour, shape, size, &c., of various organs, such 
as the leaves, prickles, flowers, and fruit. On the value of these characters, as 
constituting distinct species, botanical writers are, however, by no means agreed. 
While in the ^^Rosarum Monographia" seventy-eight species are described 
(besides others recorded as doubtful species) ; and the Messrs. Loddiges had in 
their Catalogue a far greater number ; M. Boitard, a modem French author, 
stoutly maintains there are but three.* 

It is not my intention here to enter into the botany of the Rosef ; but I would 
state it to be my impression, that the differences of opinion arise in some measure 
from the unsettled deflnition of the word ^^ species." I have often been asked 
what constitutes a species. And this question seems so necessary to be answered, 
in order that the arrangement of the varieties may be rightly understood, that I 
shall here offer a reply. 

Mirbel says, ^^ A species is composed of a succession of individuals, which have 
descended one from the other, in a direct line, whether by seed, or a simple 
separation of parts. 

^^We And conamonly in the individual all the characters which distinguish 
the species to which it belongs from all other species in the Vegetable kingdom." 

M. Boitard accepts the first sentence, but repudiates the other, and places in 
its stead, ^^ Each individual of which is capable of reproducing, by seed, fertile 

* ** Mannel Gomplet de rAmatenr des Rosob," par M. Boitard ; Paris, 1886. His species 
are : — 1, R. simplicifolia ; 2, R. Intea ; 3, R. mutabilis. He divides tiiese into races and 
varieties ; and, according to this arrangement, nearly all the varieties onltiTated in European 
gardens belong to the third species (R. mntabilis). 

t A popular article on this subject will be found in the ^ Appendix." 
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individaals, possessing one or more characters, in common with the parent, and 
invariable in alL" 

In the Introduction to Lindley's ^^Bosamm Monographia " we find the follow- 
ing definition given : — ^^ By species, I wish to be understood here to mean, an 
assemblage of individuals, dififering in particular respects from the rest of the 
genus, but having more points of afiBnity among themselves than with others ; 
their union being therefore natural." — Bos, Man, Intro. ^ p. 18. 

^^ We assemble under the name of species," says DecandoUe, ^^ all the indivi- 
duals which bear sufficient resemblance to each other to lead us to believe that 
they have originally descended from a single being, or a couple of beings."— 
Physiologie VegetaU^ tome ii., p. 688. 

Although not agreeing altogether in the views of M. Boitard, I would state 
my conviction, that most Botanists have been too ready in admitting, as species, 
individuals of a genus so remarkable for its disposition to vary ; and if we adopt 
Decandolle's definition, I think that many of the so-called species are nothing 
more than hybrids, which, to use his words, ^^ have originally descended from 
a single being, or a couple of beings." I have been led to this conclusion more 
particularly from observations in raising seedlings, among which it is not 
uncommon to find plants differing exceedingly from their parents. I think we 
may accept the definition given in the ^^ Bosarum Monographia ;" and that the 
division there made has met the views of many subsequent writers, may be 
gathered from the extent of their extracts from that work. 

But it is necessary to consider other questions, which the discussion of this 
invariably gives rise to. The tyro having made up his mind as to what he will 
accept as a definition of the word ^^ species," we may suppose the next questions to 
be, — ^What was the origin of the Floricultural Groups ? what is the real difference 
between these groups ? and how may one be enabled to refer any variety brought 
before him to its proper position ? 

We need scarcely say that the Botanist's sphere of labour is widely different 
&om the Florist's. The former collects and examines the productions of Nature, 
arranging them in classes and orders ; which he again divides into genera and 
species, pointing out their properties and uses. The Florist here takes up the 
work. Once in possession of species, he applies the art of culture, with the view 
of fashioning them to his own taste. Let us confine our remarks to the depart- 
ment of the Florist; and as varieties usually originate with him, we may 
presume that he is competent to answer the above questions. 

Having the species, or varieties produced from species, at his commandi he 
saves seed from them, which he sows ; and from the proneness of Nature's off- 
spring to assume new forms and tints, hence arise individuals differing from their 
parents. These are conmionly termed varieties ; and he bestows names on such 
of them as he deems improvements on former kinds, and therefore worthy of 
public notice. 

But the Florist does more than this. He does not rest satisfied with the 
simple workings of Nature. Her march is too slow for him. He strireB to 
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anticipate her. He brings together varieties of different species, and, hybridizing 
them, he effects new combinations — produces new races* ; the individuals of 
which differ widely in appearance, and which may eventually become so 
numerous, as to induce him to group them, that they may be the more readily 
comprehended. To accomplish this end, he seizes hold of external characters, — 
whether it be the colours of the flowers, as in Carnations, &c., or the general 
appearance of the plant, as in Boses, — and forms a system of arrangement of his 
own ; not strictly botanical, perhaps, but popular and useful. Such is the origin 
of the Floricultural Groups. As to the differences between these groups, we 
shall point out, as we approach each one, the characters which distinguish it 
from all others. 

Now, it will be tolerably evident, that, to be able to group varieties correctly, 
some practice among Boses, combined with previous study, is necessary. If an 
individual wish to become sufficiently acquainted with Boses to enable him to do 
this, I would say, let him first study the features of the species from which the 
Florist's groups have descended. Let the groups be considered next ; then the 
varieties ; which, though ever so variously hybridized, will for the most part be 
readily understood. A hybrid may sometimes be met with, whose place it may 
at first sight be difficult to determine ; but in such case a second or third in- 
spection, and a little reflection, usually solve the difficulty. To illustrate this 
remark, let us suppose the existence of a variety due to the hybridizing of a 
Damask with a Hybrid Provence Bose. The Hybrid Provence being a hybrid 
between the French and the Provence, such variety might partake of the nature 
of both these species, and also of the Damask parent. These are, on the autho- 
rity of most Botanists, three distinct species. Well, supposing the features of 
each to be visible in the new variety, where is the place for such a hybrid ? We 
would say, — Is it sufficiently original in character to demand the formation of a 
new Floral group ? If so, this is the proper course to pursue ; and it is thus 
that several new groups have of late years been added. The Hybrid Perpetuals, 
for instance, are of modem date, and it must be admitted by all, that for these 
hybrids a new group was necessary. But supposing this new individual to possess 
no very distinct features : then will not the characters of any one species or group 
predominate ? Undoubtedly they will ; and the variety should be referred to 
that group, to which the preponderance of similar external characters denote 
it most intimately to belong. 

* M. Deslongohampa, in hia work on the Bote, devotes considerable space to a discussion 
on the subject of raising Roses from seed, and especially in proving they vary from seed, 
without being hybridized. What practical man has any doubt on the subject ? But with the 
same stroke he endeavours to establish that the so-called hybrids are not really such ; — have 
not been produced by the union of two distinct species, but by frei^s of Nature. In this, if he 
admits as distinct species those planta which most Botanists do, he appears to me to fail ab- 
solutely ; and he a^its that the authority of the French Bose-growers^ most of whom devote 
a great part of their time to the raising of seedlings, is against him. M. Vibert, one of the 
oldest and most dietinguished cultivators in France, goes so far as to say that he obtained 
spotted Moss Boses by crossing the spotted varieties of the Bosa Gallica with the Moss kindo. 
The plants produced from this experiment partook unmistakably of the characters of each 
parant^ and differed fiom all pra-exisliBg kmdsL 
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If we glance at tbe apeeiea from wHich the beantifnl varieties which decorate 
our gardezis have sprang, we find nearly all are natives of civilised countrieai and 
have been for some years known and cultivated in Europe. This will account 
for the number of varieties we possess from them. It is probable that many 
other species, which are at present only known as species, will eventually give 
birth to esteemed garden kinds ; that fresh groups will arise, possessed of distinct 
characters from those we already possess. If these anticipations be realised, 
what a genus will that of the Bose become ! And are we not strengthened in 
this supposition by the recent appearance of numerous vaiieties raised from the 
Bosa rubifoUa, which was formerly only known to us as embellishing with its 
pale red blossoms the prairies and forests of North America ? There is no doubt 
some of the species are more disposed to improvement than others, but all are 
capable of it. I believe that when our cultivators shall become tired of working 
upon the garden kinds they already possess, they will direct their attention to 
others of the species, and bring forth the treasures they are capable of producing. 

When we look at the species with single or semi-double flowers, which are the 
types of the present garden varieties, and compare them with those varieties, the 
contrast may well make us inquire, — Have the latter really descended from these 
species ? So greatly are they improved in form and texture of petal ; increased 
also in size ; changed from single to double ; and varied in colour to a remarkable 
degree ; that I do not wonder at persons unacquainted with the effects of culti- 
vation on the wild specieSy wishing to know the process of development, before 
they accredit statements such as these. We may fairly presume, however, that 
such is their origin. But if so, how has such a change been wrought ? We 
reply, — Simply by a long course of careful and systematic culture. What was the 
Bose, comparatively speaking, fifty, or even thirty years since? There are 
doubtless some admirers of the genus who can glance retrospectively to the 
fonner period, and trace the gradual alteration from flimsy semi-double varieties, 
few blooming in the Autumn, to the full, bold flowers of the present day, so 
exquisite in colour, so symmetrical in form. In order to trace their descent, 
it is necessary to revert to the species which we must suppose existing in a wild 
state. We know little of cultivation as pursued in remote ages, but may be 
justified in presuming that seeds of the Bose were sown as well as those of other 
trees and plants. It is recorded that the Bomans did this, but we now allude to 
times anterior to these. Now supposing the seeds of the wild species to have 
been gathered and sown. Nature's stores thus opened, she would yield forth her 
treasures, here as elsewhere, in rich abundance ; the plants raised would produce 
fiowers varying in colour, size, and degree of fulness.* We may suppose the hand- 
somest of these would be cherished most, and the probability is, seeds would be 
saved from such ; hence we might expect to obtain a variety as before, and a farther 
advance in beauty. So on from time to time, the improvement taking place so 

* In presnxning thus far, we are supported by natxiral occorrancos. The flowars of the 
Dog-rose in the hedges and woods vary m size and ooloor, and in the South of Enrope some 
d the wild kinds have doaUe flowers. 
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gradually, as to fix the attention only of the cnrioos in these matters ; or if, at 
any period, a great advance had been made, it would not have been considered 
worthy of record in less civilised times, when the constant occnrrence of im- 
portant changes and stirring events kept men in a state of excitement, dis- 
quietude, and doubt. Ages might thus roll away, and the species be not 
marvellously changed from their primitive form. But following the stream of 
time, we reach the period when the raising of plants became a settled occupation : 
soon men turned their attention to the improvement of races ; then the sexes of 
plants were generally acknowledged ; and, finally, the effects of artificial fertil- 
ization were made known, and the art practised. The latter was indeed a grand 
stride in the path of improvement ; by its pursuance, man stepped in to co-operate 
with Nature, and the results are strikingly visible. 

Although departing from our subject, yet to render this hypothesis more 
credible, let us glance for a moment at analogous cases. 

Let us turn to the HearUease^ or the Dahlia^ whose progress from the species 
to the present state has been more rapid, and has fallen within the pale of more 
general observation. It is well known that the beautiful garden varieties of 
Heartsease are descended from the Viola tricolor, and V. lutea of botanists, both 
species indigenous to Britain. They had long been grown in the borders of 
flower-gardens, and the flowers had no doubt become varied in colour and size ; 
but I believe it is not more than flfty years since l^r. Thompson, of Iver, first 
commenced their cultivation with the expectation of improving them. They were 
then, perhaps, not very far removed from the species. He collected several kinds, 
and saved seed from them promiscuously. From the plants thus raised, some 
were larger and handsomer than their parents ; these he reserved, saving seed 
from such, and, by continuing to reserve and save seed from the finest varieties, 
and by planting them in the most favourable soil, he materially improved them. 
He did not long work single-handed : other florists joined him ; and the results 
are now before us— the flowers are changed from an irregular and indescribable 
form, and become quite circular. I do not know whether he adopted artificial 
fertilization in his course of practice, but others have done so. 

Take another instance. The Dahlia, when first introduced to England, was 
single, the flowers had but one row of petals, the centre being occupied with a 
yellow disk ; they resembled a single Aster. The first double Dahlias had long, 
narrow, flat, pointed petals, and were very different in character from the present 
favourites. The florist and amateur disliked the pointed, flat-petalled flowers, 
and they raised an ideal standard of perfection. All their endeavours were 
directed towards the attainment of this ideaL Dahlias, said they, should not be 
flat flowers, but circular, forming half a ball ; the petals should not be long and 
pointed, but short, rounded at the edge, and cupped. Now mark the change 
that has followed. The Dahlia has, so to speak, been remodelled. 

So doubtless it has been with the Bose, though its development has been more 
gradual, has been spread over a greater extent of time, and has, consequently, 
been less marked than in the above oases. We must remember that the Bose is 
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not a flower recently risen into favour, deriving its popularity from cultivators of 
the present day alone : it is of the highest antiquity : and the ancients having 
cherished it so much, we may fsdrly presume they would bestow some pains on 
its cultivation. It is not then, I think, surprising, when we consider the length 
of time the Hose has been under cultivation, and how freely the numerous species 
of which it is composed intermix — ^it is not, I say, surprising, that the varieties 
are removed to a greater distance from the species than in either of the above- 
mentioned flowers. 

The Dahlias are the offspring of a single species : the Heartsease arose from 
two ; but the Boses of our day claim no less than twenty species as their pro- 
genitors. Should we not expect, then, from a larger surfaice on which to build, 
and a greater quantity and choice of materials, added to which, time almost un- 
limited, a superstructure to arise more grand, more varied, more perfect ? 

In grouping the varieties, I have endeavoured not to increase more than neces- 
sary the number of groups into which, on the authority of Bose cultivators, the 
Bose at present stands divided. It were easy to effect a different arrangement, 
and perhaps a better one ; but it is questionable whether the improvement would 
be sufficient to compensate for the confusion that must necessarily arise from such 
a step. In one or two instances only have I therefore formed fresh groups ; and 
where I have thought varieties to belong to other groups than those in which 
some cultivators place them, they will be removed to what appears to me a more 
correct position. To prevent confusion arising from this change, the names will 
be retained in their accustomed places, the reader being referred to the other 
groups for their proper descriptions. 

It was conceived that the Hybrid Perpetual Boses differed too widely to remain 
grouped as heretofore. Witness, Baronne Provost, Gloire de Bosomene, and 
Louise Odier being placed together. 

The original group of Hybrid Perpetuals will be now divided into three, of 
which the varieties just mentioned may be considered the types. There are one 
or two other like cases which will appear hereafter. 

It is thought desirable, before proceeding further, to explain certain terms 
which it is found necessary to use in describing the varieties ; and the first 
which present themselves are those relating to the iize of the flowers : — ^They are 
five^ namely : — 

Vexy small, applied when the flowers are about 1 inch in diameter. 

Small from 1^ to 2 „ 

Of medium size*. • ••• ••• ••• 2 „ 3 „ 

•i^arge ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• o „^ „ 

Very large ••• ••• ••• ••• 4 „ 5 „ 

There are also^tie terms used expressive of the degree of Jvlneis: — Single, Semi' 
double, Double, Very double, and Full. 

The Single are such as possess but one row of petals ; example, the Single 
Austrian Boee. 
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The Semi-double have from two to five rows of petals ; example, Amadis 
(Boursault), Fabvier (Ohinese). 

The Double have more than five rows of petals, yet when full blown, usually 
show the stamens in the centre of the flower ; example, General Jacqueminot, 
William Jesse (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The Very Double have a sufficient number of petals to hide the central 
stamens ; examples, Madame Decour, Triomphe des Beaux Arts (Hybrid Per- 
pettLals). 

The Full have the petals placed closely together; examples, Oomtesse de 
Ghabrillant, Jules Margottin (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The flowers of some varieties vary at times and under certain conditions as to 
fulness. 

In reference to the form of the flowers we have the terms Globular^ Cupped^ 
Compact^ and Expanded. 

The term globular is applied to such varieties as assume that form, in which 
' the outer petals endrde the flower, the latter remaining closed, or almost closed, 
till , nearly full-blown : thus the flower, in its early stage, is a perfect globe. 
Examples of this term : the Cabbage Bose (Provence), La Beine (Hybrid Per- 
petual), Qloire de Dijon (Tea-soented). 

It is worthy of remark, that Boses of this form usually remain perfect for a 
longer period than others. I have kept globular-shaped Boses in good preserva- 
tion for a week or ten days after being cut off the plant. It should also be 
stated that flowers which are globular in a young state often pass into the cupped 
state as they advance in age. 

The term cupped is applied in cases where the outer petals of the flower stand 
erect, or are slightly incurved, the petals within being in general of smaller size 
than the outer ones, the flower thus being a little hollow in the centre like a 
cup. Examples of this term : Madame Hardy (Damask), Ooupe d'Hebe (Hybrid 
Bourbon), Auguste Mie, Beauty of Waltham, Louise Peyronny (Hybrid Per- 
petuals). 

The term compact ia applied to those varieties whose petals are stiff and 
upright, the centre of the flower being almost level with the circumference, 
usually rising above it, rather than being depressed. Examples of this term : 
De Meaux (Moss), Boula de Nanteuil (French), Madame BoU (Hybrid Perpetual). 

The expanded differ from the compact in this respect ; the outer petals, instead 
of standing erect, lie almost horizontal, usually turning back upon the flower- 
stalks in the last stage of the flower. Examples : most of the French Boses, 
Baronne Prevost, G^ant des Batailles (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

These are the terms which I have thought it expedient to make use of, to 
convey a correct idea of the size, form, and fulness of the different varieties of 
the Bose. 

With regard to the form of a flower, it may be remarked, that it often varies 
as the flower passes through the different stages of its existence. Thus, a Bose 
which is cupped when half -blown, may become compact when full-blown ; aiid a 
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Bose that is compact in tho former stage, may become expanded in the latter. 
And the same with regard to colour. A Bose may be pink or rose-colour when 
first opening to the son, and fade to blush ere it decay. Now with regard to 
form, as it would be difficult in all cases to record such peculiarities^ / have con-' 
tented myself with seeking out the most perfect stage of the flower^ and noting the 
form of such. As to colour, where this changes, it will be found noticed in the 
description. 

The habit of the plant is the next character which presents itself. The terms 
used here are. Branching^ Erect^ Dwarf and Pendulous, 

By branching^ I intend to point out the yarieties whose shoots have a some- 
what lateral tendency of growth, branching away from the centre of the plant. 
Examples : most of the Hybrids of the Chinese. 

Erect is applied to those whose shoots rise perpendicular, or nearly so. Ex- 
amples : most of the French. 

Dwarf is applied to yarieties of humble growth. Examples : the Miniature 
Provence or PompoD, and the Fairy Bose. 

Pendulous is used to point out such as are of a pendulous or drooping habit. 
Examples : the Ayrshire and Sempervirens. 

There are /our terms used illustrative of the rate of growth: — Vigorous^ Robust^ 
Moderate^ and Small, 

Vigorous is used to point out such varieties as form long shoots. Examples : 
Madame Hardy (Damask), Duchess of Sutherland (Hybrid Perpetual). 

Robust alludes to those which form very stout shoots of less length than 
' Vigorous.' Examples : Juno (Hybrid Bourbon), Louise Peyronny (Hybrid 
Perpetual). 

Moderate alludes to those which are of moderate growth : such usually form 
neat and compact bushes, or heads when on stems. Such are most of the French 
and Bourbon Boses, and many of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Small is applied where any variety is of small or dwarf growth. 

To know the rate of growth of a plant is of the highest importance in the 
selection of varieties. How otherwise can they be properly adapted for parti- 
cular purposes ? how else arranged correctly in Bose clumps, or in the formation 
of a Bosarium ? One cannot always judge correctly of the actual rate of growth 
by a young plant : its vigour may be extraordinary, when the variety is in reality 
only a moderate grower. Hence it frequently happens that we find Boses in 
clumps, and elsewhere badly placed, the guiding line when planting having been 
the rate of growth of the young plants ; and thus a moderate grower fills a 
position suited only for a robust or vigorous one, and vice versd. 

It is the frequent meeting with cases such as these that has induced me to 
attach the rate of growth to the varieties, as far as it was practicable to do so. 
As this feature in description will be new to those who have not seen the 
Descriptive Catalogues of the Collection here, it may be well to give a table of 
the average height of the varieties of the different groups intended to be 
expressed by each term. The terms vigorous^ robustj moderate^ and dwarf are 
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In the preceding Table I haye ayoided the maTimnTn and minimum of height, and 
endeavoured to secure the mean. In poor soils I doubt not they will sink below 
this, and in rich ones they may rise above it. Certainly the most vigorous kinds, 
which are usually grown as Pillar or Olimbing Boses, may, by skilful pruning 
and training, be brought to exceed the heights given. 

Much confusion has arisen from there being no acknowledged standard of 
reference for the names of particular forms of Bose-trees. Thus the terms low 
standard^ half-standard^ and dwarf standard^ are used synonymously by some. 
Before proceeding further, it may be well to intimate what is here intended by 
the use of certain names : — 

Weeping Roses are kinds of vigorous and pendulous growth, worked on stems 

of 4 feet or upwards. 
Standard Boses are any kinds on stems of about 3 feet. 

l^all Standardt 4 to 5 feet. 

Half Standards ... ... ... ... 1 J to 2 J feet. 

Dwarf Standards ... ... varying from 6 to 18 inches. 

Dwarfs are budded or grafted close to the ground, and termed worked dwarf s ; 
or are grown from cuttings or layers, and spoken of as on their own 
roots. 
Clunbtng Boses are the most vigorous kinds selected from various groups. 
Pillar Boses are analogous to the last : but the best forms of these are kinds 
of more erect habit, and less vigorous growth, than are usually chosen 
for Climbing Boses. 
Pot Boses are any of the above grown in pots. 



CLASS I.-SUMMER ROSES. 

BLOOMINa IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 



BOSA AliPINA. 

Group L— THE ALPINE OE BOUBSAULT BOSE. 

The Boursault Eoses are very distinct from all othew. The shoots are long, 
flexible, very smooth, in some instances entirely free from thorns ; the one side 
often of a pale green, the other of a reddish tinge : the eyes are formed further 
apart than in common. The flowers are produced in large clusters. By these 
features are the varieties of this group readily distinguished. The Boursault 
Boses, though of vigorous growth, are not of a sufficiently pendulous habit to 
make perfect " Weeping Eoses " without assistance from the cultivator. When 
desired to be formed into such, the branches should be drawn to the ground 
with tar-twine, or twisted bast ; when the immense trusses of flowers they bring 
forth give to the tree an appearance truly gorgeous. One inducement to grow 
them in this manner is, that most Boses of a pendulous growth producing pale- 
coloured flowei-s, they introduce a charming variety among Weeping Eoses ; for the 
Boursault are mostly purple or crimson. Besides forming good Weeping Eoses, 
they are fine grown either on pillars or on fences with a northerly aspect, a 
situation where few other kinds succeed well. It might be supposed that they 
are very hardy, growing naturally, as they do, on the Alps of Austria and 
Switzerland. And such is indeed the case : they will bloom well in situations 
where they scarcely obtain a gleam of sunshine. The popular name of the 
group ^^ Boursault " is due to the first double Alpine Eose being so named in 
compliment to M. Boursault, a French cultivator. 

Boursault Eoses should be well thinned out in pruning ; but the shoots that 
are left for flowering should be shortened in very little. 

1. Amadis (Cnmson) ; flowers deep crimson-purple, shaded more or less with 
vivid crimson, large and semi-double ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, 
vigorous ; the young wood of a whitish green. A showy Bose : excellent as a 
pillar for distant effect. 

2. Eleoans ; flowers light purplish crimson, semi-double. 

8. Gbaoilis ; flowers lively cherry, shaded with lilac blush, of medium size, 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. Prickles singularly 
large and long ; foliage of a rich dark green, the variety evidently being a hybrid. 

4. Inebmis ; flowers deep reddish rose. 
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BOSA SXTLPHUBBA. 

Group H— THE DOUBLE YELLOW EOSE. 

This Bose may be distingaislied by its flat, glaucous leaves, usually of a pale or 
yellowish green. The vigorous shoots grow erect, the weaker ones rather 
twisted, and both are covered with long thin prickles. 

It is generally allowed to be a native of Persia, first introduced to England 
from Constantinople. It is notorious for refusing to expand its blossoms, and 
has been the subject of much discussion. It was apparently unfavourably 
known in this respect two hundred years ago. John Parkinson, who wrote on 
Gardening early in the seventeenth century, says of it : " The flower is so thick 
and double, that very often it breaketh out on one side or another, but few of 
them abiding whole and fair in our country." As he does not give us any 
means of remedying the defect, we may presume that that was a puzzle to him 
which still remains so to us. At least, if we can advance a reasonable supposition 
as to the cause, we have not yet been able to provide a remedy. The methods 
of treatment and aspects which different writers have recommended, to induce this 
capricious plant to flower, are very various ; but all seems Of little use. Different 
aspects have been chosen, and different modes of culture followed ; but what has 
succeeded in the hands of one individual has, in like situations and circ|^- 
stances, failed in the hands of another. 

In the first volume of the Gardeners* Chronicle (1841), the Editor invites his 
correspondents to a discussion on this plant ; and, at p. 811, winds up the sub- 
ject with a leading article. It is there remarked : — 

^^ In what aspect it most flourishes may perhaps be gathered from this, that 
in ten cases success is connected with an east aspect, in eight with a north, in 
seven with a west, in six with full exposure all round, and in only one case is 
the south spoken of : this, however, is by W. Leveson Gk)wer, Esq., whose Boses 
at Titsey, near Godstone, are well known for their beauty ; and this gentleman 
finds them do better there than on a north or west wall. 

''Nothing can be more conflicting than the evidence about soil. The 
majority of cases of success occur in light land, graveUy, sandy, loamy, and 
even marly. 

''But, on the other hand, we have some instances of success In the stiff est 
land. Mr. Bowers, of Laleham, grew it in Northamptonshire, in cold clay, 
twenty inches deep ; an anonjrmous correspondent asserts that he has had it in 
the greatest perfection in the blue clay of Essex, and that he has never known 
it to fail when it was put into clay in a north aspect ; and another writer testifles 
to success in strong, wet, undrained clay, in the same county." 

The Double Yellow Bose certainly is very l)eautif ul when perfect ; and could 
any system of cultivation be divulged, which, followed, would insure a successful 
issue, I should consider pages well occupied in doing so. But although my an- 
ticipations sure not thus sanguine, the subject yet deserves a little consideration. 
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Half the plants wliich I have seen have been in this latter condition, unhealthy, 
debilitated, literally starred, and often swarming with insects. Can such be 
expected to develop perfect flowers ? This state of things may answer (barring 
the insects), applied to some yarieties, whose flowers are too full to expand under 
ordinary circumstances : indeed it does answer ; but it will not do so in this 
instance. I would advise all who desire to cultivate the Double Yellow Bose to 
plant it on a border with an eastern or western aspect ; not training it to a wall, 
but growing it as a round bush. Let the locality be airy, the soil rather heavy, 
and tolerably rich. So soon as the buds break, set a watch over the plant to 
keep it free from the insects which almost invariably infest it, and which may be 
done by brushing them off into the hand, or syringing with tobacco- water. When 
the flower-buds are forming, have an eye to their growth : if weakly, or seeming 
likely to become so, water the plant twice or thrice a week with a solution of 
guano, using about two ounces to a gallon of pond or rain-water. As soon as 
the flowering season is past, remove some of the shoots, if they have been pro- 
duced in such number as to crowd each other, when those suffered to remain will 
become thoroughly matured by fuller exposure to sun and air. By this pro- 
cedure one grand point is gained — the formation of wood in the most favourable 
condition for the production of perfect flowers* In March the plant may be 
pruned, but very little: on the weak shoots, five or six eyes should be left ; on 
the strong ones, from six to nine eyes. 

It is only by the recent introduction of the Persian Yellow Bose that we have 
become, in some measure, indifferent to the possession of the old Double Yellow ; 
the former, though not of equal beauty, being yet a free and tolerably certain 
bloomer. 

1. Double Yellow, or Sulphubia ; flowers of the deepest and brightest 
yellow found among Boses ; very large and full ; rarely expand weU ; form, 
globular. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate, or sometimes vigorous. 



BOSA SPINOSISSIHA. 

Group m.— THE SOOTOH BOSE. 

Well has this Bose been named ^^ Spinosissima," for it is indeed the most spiny 
of all Boses, and the spines are as sharp as they are plentiful. They are far 
more so than they seem to be ; and a word of caution here may save the tyro an 
unpleasant greeting. The Scotch Bose is a native species, growing plentifully in 
many parts of Britain. I have somewhere read or heard it stated, that the flrst 
double Scotch Boses were raised from seed by Mr. Brown, a Nurseryman at 
Perth. It is from that part many of our finest varieties have issued, and 
varieties have been exceedingly numerous ; for they seed so abundantly, and the 
seed vegetates so freely, that there is no difficulty in raising seedlings. But with 
English amateurs they are not popular ; why, I do not know, except it arise from 
the short duration of their flowers. 
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They all fonn compact bushes, being nsually grown as such, for they are not 
well adapted for standards. They flower abundantly, and early in the season. 
The flowers are small and globular ; many of them, as they hang on the bush, 
looking like little balls. I recollect being much struck with a stand of these 
Boses brought to one of the Horticultural exhibitions in May. The season was 
an early and a genial one, and they were produced in great beauty. 

Scotch Boses are in good taste planted as a hedge round a Bosarium, where 
such may be required : a bank of Scotch Boses I should also conceive to produce 
a good effect. They like a pure air — and indeed what Boses do not ? — but will 
grow almost anywhere.* 

When plants of the Scotch Bose become established in the soil, the stems 
push laterally under ground, often rising to the surface at a considerable distance 
from the plant. These are called suckers, and are separated from the mother- 
plant to form new plants ; and thus is the Scotch Bose propagated. It is not 
easy to confound this with any other group, the spines are so thickly set on the 
stems. The growth is dwarf. The flowers are mostly small, double, and 
globular in form, possessed of a peculiarly grateful fragrance. The plants re- 
semble each other so nearly in every respect, that it seems only necessiuy to 
affix the coloui-s. 

There is one hybrid of this group well worthy of cultivation, the Stanwell 
Perpetual, which blooms both in Summer and Autumn. 

1. AiMABLE BosETTE ; flowers red or rose. 

2. Ambuchelet ; flowers rosy lilac. 

3. Abtebbesea ; flowers blush and purple marbled. 

4. Celesta ; flowers white. 

5. Countess op Glasgow ; flowers deep purple. 

6. Countess op Kinnoul ; flowers purple. 

7. Guy Mannerino ; flowers blush, large. 

8. Ibis ; flowers white. 

9. James's Pubple ; flowers purple. 

10. Joseph us ; flowers light yellow. 

11. Kino op Scots ; flowers rosy purple. 

12. Lady Banks; flowers blush-red. 

13. Lady Bollo ; flowers lilac. 

14. Maby Stuabt ; flowers yellow. 

15. Midas ; flowers dark red. 

1 6. Mbs. Hamilton ; flowers blush-purple. 

17. Mbs. M. Stiblino ; flowers dark yelyety red, fine. 

18. Mozabt; flowers blush. 

19. Neptune ; flowers flne dark red. 

20. Princess ; flowers blush-white. 

* I reoolloct onco mooting with a plant at Qarth Pointy North Wales, which had fastened 
itaelf in the creyico of a bare rock, where it not only lived, but floariahed. It was solitary : 
no plant disputed, its position. 
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21. Pbinoess Elizabeth ; flowers brigbt pink. 

22. Pythagobas ; flowers marbled red or rose. 

23. Visoouktess or Stbathallan ; flowers blush. 

24. Wavbbley ; flowers red. 



BOSA DAXASOBKA. 

Group IV.— THE DAMASK EOSE. 

In common parlance, all dark Boses are termed Damask, probably from the first 
dark varieties having borne this name. But this is not literally correct. There 
are dark Boses belonging to almost every group ; and there are Damask Boses of 
various colours : some are white. The Damask are readily distinguished from 
others by a robustness of growth, in conjunction with rough, spinous shoots, and 
downy, coriaceous leaves of a light green colour. Owing to this latter feature, 
they present a striking contrast when introduced among other groups. The 
flowers are mostly of fair size ; some are large, and all are showy. 

The Damask Bose is allowed to be of great antiquity. Some suppose it to be 
of this Virgil speaks in the Georgics and elsewhere. It is generally believed that 
it was flrst introduced from Syria, and brought to England in 1573. But John- 
son, in ^^ The History of Gardening," says, ^^ The learned Linacre, who died in 
1524, flrst introduced the Damask Bose from Italy." Who will flght the battle ? 
We must not pause to do so. Wherever the truth may lie, it is evident that it 
has been cultivated in England for a great length of time ; and it affords a sin- 
gularly striking example of the treasures Nature's plants are capable of yielding 
beneath the hand of the industrious cultivator ; of the power given unto man to 
improve by his labour the races of the vegetable world. For two hundred years 
this Bose underwent but little change ; but modem Bose-growers have improved 
and varied it to such a degree, producing through it, flrst, Damask Perpetual, 
then Hybrid Perpetual, that the favourites of so long standing are threatened 
with oblivion. 

The Damask Boses are very hardy, thriving well either as standards or dwarfs. 
They do not form compact-headed trees, but their growth is graceful ; rather 
more rambling than that of the French Boses. They flower abundantly : in 
some instances the flowers rest among the leaves and branches which surround 
them ; in others they are elevated above. It is chiefly from the petals of this 
species, in common with those of the Provence (B. gentifolia), that Bose-water 
is distilled. Acres of Boses are grown in some parts of the country expressly 
for the purpose. 

1. Bouvet ; flowers purplish rose. 

2. La Gh^ie ; flowers flesh-colour, their centres salmon-pink. 

3. La Villb de Bbuxelles ; flowers light vivid rose, the colour gradually 
receding from their centres, leaving the edges of a rosy blush ; large and full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 
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4. Leda (Painted Damask) ; flowers blosli, tinged witli flesli, tlie petals often 
margined with lake ; of media m size, full ; form, expanded. Habit, brancbing ; 
growth, robust ; leaves, broad, short, and handsome. A beautiful Bose when 
the lake margin is perfect. 

5. Madame Habdt ; flowers pure white, occasionally delicately tinged with 
flesh, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous, frequently 
producing the flowers in large clusters. A beautiful Bose. Baised at the 
Jar din du Luxembourg in 1832. 

6. Madame Soetmans ; flowers delicate flesh, changing to white, glossy, 
large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A beauti- 
ful Bose. 

7. Madame Stoltz ; flowers pale straw ; form, cupped. 

8. Pope ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

9. PuLOHEBiE ; flowers pure white ; of medium size, very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

10. S^ibamis ; flowers fawn, shaded with pink. 



BOSA CEKTIFOLIA. 

Group V.— THE PBOVENCE BOSE, WITH ITS HYBBIDS. 

Who has not heard of the Provence, or, as it is more frequently called, the 
Cabbage Bose ? There are numerous varieties, though Nature has not been so 
lavish with her gifts here — ^has not answered so fully to the strivings of art to 
improve this group— as in some other instances. Perhaps the old favourite is so 
perfect that it cannot be surpassed. Be this as it may, the group has improved 
by the varying of the colours, if no individual variety has been raised to surpass 
the original. 

The Provence Boses are deliciously fragrant ; their habit is for the most part 
branching or pendulous ; and among them are some of the finest globular-shaped 
Boses grown. 

The foliage is bold and handsome ; the leaflets broad and wrinkled ; in many 
instances obtuse, the edges deeply serrated. The prickles on the branches are 
very unequal ; some are flne and straight, others large at their base, and falcate. 
These points, with the drooping habit, and usually globular flowers, serve as 
marks by which we distinguish them. 

They thrive well either as dwarfs or standards ; but some varieties require 
the fostering care of the cultivator to tempt them to produce their flowers in 
full beauty. To ensure complete success, plant them in a soil made rich, and 
water them occasionally in Spring with liquid manure. All, except the vigorous 
growers, which are in many instances hybrids, should be subjected to close 
pruning. 

1. Adbienne de Gabdoville ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full ; form, 
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cupped, fine. Habit, brancHing ; growth, moderate. Baised in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Introduced in 1845. 

2. OoMMON OB Gabbaob Bose; flowers rosy pink, their circumference changing 
paler soon after expansion ; the tops of the petals sometimes slightly reflexing, 
large and full ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

3. Cbistata {Crested Moss) ; flowers rose-pink, their circumference changing 
paler, often assuming a lilac tint, very large and full ; form, globular. The 
flower-buds beautifully crested, the crest sometimes extending to the leaves. 
Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. An extraordinary and beautiful Bose, 
first noticed growing on the walls of a convent near Beme^ in Switzerland. 
Prune short ; the more vigorous the growth, the more is the crest developed. 

4. DoMETELLE Beoab ; flowcrs bright pink, large. 

5. Beike de Pbovenoe ; flowers glossy lilac blush, large and very double ; 
form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous ; shoots very spinous. 

6. Unique ( White Provence) ; flowers paper-white, large and full ; form, deeply 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A good white Bose, well suited for 
masses. 

7. Unique Panaoh^ Supebb (Superb Striped Unique) ; flowers white striped 
with lake, but sporting much, sometimes coming altogether white, and sometimes 
wholly red; large and full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, moderate, 
shoots very spinous. This is one of the most beautiful striped Bobob known ; 
but there is some difficulty in keeping it in true character. To assist in this, 
avoid a rich soil ; let it be planted in a mixture of good turfy loam, burnt earth, 
and old mortar or brick rubbish, two parts of the former to one of each of the 
latter. 

Whith PBoynroa ; see Unique. 



BOBA. OBNTIFOLIA. 

Group VI.— THE MINIATUBE PBOVENOE, OB POMPON BOSE. 

The Boses in this group are remarkable for their diminutivenes. They are weU 
adapted for edgings to the Bosarium, or Bose-clumps generally. They are some- 
times planted in masses, in which manner they look well, as they are of neat 
growth, and bloom profusely ; but they do not last long in flower : and for this 
reason we should hesitate to recommend them, except under particular circum- 
stances. The Chinese and Bourbon Boses are usually preferred for dwarf masses, 
and no wonder, when it is considered that they produce their beautiful flowers 
during one-half of the year. 

1. Di Mbaxtx (Pompon); flowers light rose, very small and fulL Habit, 
erect ; growth, dwarf. 

2. Dwabf Buboundt ; flowers deep red, veiy small and double ; form, cupped; 
gprowth, dwaxf. 
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3. fipOJro ; flow«n pole ro**, szlsIL ^zti r^rj dd'-l* : fcfar. cnp^wd ; growtli, 
dwarf. 

4. WmTK BrBGCTDT : flowen wift^, fbstr eectr^a rcik. tztt anal! azii 
doable ; form, capped ; growth dwarf. 



Gbocp VIL— the moss B05EL 

The history of the Mcwe Bok is wrapped in ofaecarhr. It was first mizodaeed 
to Engjand from Holland ; and it is generallT beiiereii that it was a ^xirt from 
the Prorence Bose ; that it was not originated br see»i, as most new rarieties are, 
bat by a branch of the Prorence Boee sporting, as it is termed, — that is, pro- 
dacing flowers differing in character and habit from others of its own nature, — 
ilowen enrelofped in moss. Some tribes of plants are more disposed to wpoH 
than others ; and the Prorence and Moes Boses possess this peculiar property in 
a ranarfcable degree, I hare seen the White Moss bearing at the same time, 
and on the same plant, red, white, and rariegated flowers. I hare also seen the 
Perpetual White Moss, whose flowers should be white, produce pink flowers, 
entirely destitute of moss. I am informed, and think it probable, that the Moss 
Unique was first obtained in this manner : a branch of the White Prorence Bose 
produced flowers enreloped in moss ; the branch was propagated from ; and the 
plants so propagated produced flowers retaining their mossy characteristic. 

Like many others, the group now before us has been much improved of late 
years : many of the old varieties, formerly so much esteemed, though possessed 
of but few petals, and almost destitute of form and fragrance, are now quietly 
departing, to give place to more perfect kinds. A remarkable illustration of the 
effects of hybridizing is met with here. There have been introduced lately some 
Kois Boses of the most vigorous growth, with shining foliage ; and others bearing 
flowers in the Autumn. The former have been produced by crossing the Moss 
with the Hybrid Chinese Boses, or vice versd : the latter by bringing together the 
Kois and Perpetual (See " Hybridizing," Chapter VL) 

The Perpetual Moss we refer to a separate group (Class H., Group XX., 
Autumnal Boses) : the others we retain here. Besides these, there are varieties 
possessing some of the characters of the French Bose: such is Gloire des 
Mooisenses. 

Moss Boses require high cultivation ; some are of delicate growth, and will 
only flourish in a kindly soil ; others are very hardy ; but all, whether hardy or 
delicate, delight in a rich soil But few of the Moss Boses are well adapted for 
Standards: it is true that many will exist as such, but they merely suffer 
existence ; they cannot be said to flourish. They should be grown either on 
their own roots, or budded on short stems (the latter is preferable in most cases), 
and should 1x5 closely pruned. Exceptions may bo made to this rule, which will 
be noticed in describing the varieties, 
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If we except the common Moss, we do not consider this group well suited either 
for pot-culture or for forcing. Their distinctness, however, stands forth pro- 
minently in their favour ; and in large collections it is worth while to introduce 
a few, for the sake of variety. The flower-garden or the Bosarium is their proper 
place ; and we think a greater space should be allotted them there than is usually 
done. No Boses can be more interesting ; certainly none are sweeter or more 
beautiful. 

On rich, warm, dryish soib, with an airy situation, the varieties termed 
" vigorous ** may be fashioned into " Pillar Eoses," and they are indeed unique 
when cultivated in this manner. 

Gould anything be more beautiful than a collection of Moss Boses, formed into 
pillars varying in height from six to eight feet ? There is an abundance of 
material with which to form such. All the kinds marked '' vigorous ** are suited 
for the purpose. 

The moss-like substance which surrounds the flower-buds of these Boses is a 
sufficient mark of distinction ; but they are altogether dissimilar to others. They 
vary much in character and vigour. 

1. Adolphe Bbookiabt ; flowers rosy lilac. 

2. Albebt Ditbeau ; flowers bright red, shaded. 

3. Alioe Leboi ; flowers lilac-blush, shaded with rose, large and double, well 
mossed ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Should be pruned moderately close. 

4. Ano^qtte Qu^ieb ; flowers rosy lilac, large and very double ; well 
mossed ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the bud state ; growth, vigorous, forming a 
bush densely clothed with foliage. 

5. Abistide ; flowers bright crimson. 

6. Babonne de Wassenaeb ; flowers bright red, of globular form, produced 
in clusters, large, but not very double. A good hardy free Bose ; growth 
vigorous. 

7. Batabd ; flowers bright red, large and full. 

8. Blush ; flowers blush, their centres pink, well mossed, large and full ; 
form, cupped; habit, branching ; growth, moderate; foliage, fine. A beautiful 
Bose. 

9. BoTTBSiEB DB LA BiviEBE ; flowers rosy pink. 

10. Oaptain Irgbam ; flowers dark velvety purple, exceedingly rich in colour^ 
of medium size, fuU ; growth, vigorous. 

11. Oelina ; flowers deep rosy-crimson, shaded with dark purple, a streak of 
white occasionally tracing the centre of a petal ; colour brilliant when newly 
opened ; large and double ; form, expanded ; growth, moderate. A beautiful 
Bose. A good seed-bearer. 

12. OoHlfOK, oB Old ; flowers pale rose, very large and full, well mossed ; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. One of the most beautiful. 
Thrives as a Standard. 

18. OoMTEBSE DE MuBiNAis ; flowers pale flesh when newly opened, soon 
changing to white, large and very double ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 
Baised from seed by M. Vibert in 1843. Thrives as a Standard. 
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Crested Moss ; see Group V., Provence Eose, " Cristata." 

14. Cbimson {Damask Moss) ; flowers rose, large and double ; form, expanded, 
well mossed ; growth, vigorous ; foliage, large and fine. Baised at Tinwell, in 
Batlandshire ; and hence sometimes called the Tinwell Moss. 

15. Obimson Fbench (Ecarlate) ; flowers rosy crimson, of medium size, full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, moderate. The wood has a reddiah 
appearance, from being densly covered with red spines. 

Damask Moss ; See Crimson. 

16. Danville ; flowers lilac, crimson centres ; growth moderate. 

17. Decandolle ; flowers rose shaded. 

18. Duohesse d'Istbie ; flowers rosy pink ; growth, moderate. 
£oABLATE ; see Crimson French. 

19. £glatante ; flowers deep even pink, large and doable, well mossed ; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

20. Etna ; flowers brilliant crimson, with a purplish tinge, of large size, and 
very double. A beautiful Bose. Baised at Angers. Introduced in 1845. 

Febbuoineuse ; see Luxembourg. 
^ 21. Fbedebio Soulu^ ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, large, full, and 
excellent ; growth, moderate. 

22. Fontenelle ; flowers bright rose. 

23. Gloibe des Mousseusbes ; flowers pale rose, margined with blush, very 
large, full and well mossed. One of the handsomest of this group. Thrives as 
a Standard. Growth, robust. 

24. Gbaoilis (Prolific) ; flowers deep pink, large and full, well mossed ; fonn, 
globular. An abundant-blooming variety, with fine large foliage ; excellent for 
masses ; growth moderate. 

25. Gbandifloba ; flowers deep rose, very large and doable ; form, capped. 

26. Jennt Lind ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

27. John Cbanston ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of medium size, 
fall ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. Thrives as a Standard. 

28. Julie de Mebsent ; flowers rose shaded with blush. A good free- 
flowering sort, of moderate growth. 

29. LANEn (hybrid) ; flowers rosy crimson, occasionally tinged with purple, 
large and full ; form, globular ; buds broad, bold, and well mossed ; foliage very 
large. Baised by M. Laffay of Bellevue ; growth robust. 

80. Latone ; flowers blush, large and full ; growth, yigorous. 
31. L'^BLomssANTE ; flowers crimson. 

82. LuxEMBOUBG (Femtginiuse) (hybrid) ; flowers deep crimson, often shaded 
with purple, of medium size, and double ; form, expanded ; growth, vigoroos. 
A beautiful Bose, not unsuitable for a short pillar, or a Standard ; requires but 
little pruning. A good seed-bearer. 

83. Mat)AME de la Boohelambebt ; flowers amaranth, large and full; growth, 
moderate. 

34. Mapamtb Hoohx ; flowers white, very doable. 
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85. MABikiHAL Dayoubt ; flowers bright rose. 

86. Mabit: ds Blois ; flowers bright rosy lilac, large and full, well mossed ; 
growth, robust. One of the best. 

37. NuiTS dTouno; flowers dark velvety purple, very double; growth 
moderate. 

88. Panaoh^ pleine ; flowers white or flesh-colour, occasionally beautifully 
streaked with rose, of medium size, very double ; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. 
Probably a sport from the White Bath Moss. 

89. Pabtoxjt (Zoe) ; flowers light rose, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous ; shoots very spinous ; leaves mossed and curled. 

40. Paul Veronese ; flowers rosy carmine. 
Perpetual White ; see Group XX., Perpetual Moss. 

41. Pompon (De Meaux) ; flowers blush, their centres pale pink, small and 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, dwarf. A very pretty and interesting Eose of 
delicate growth. Found growing in a garden at Taunton, in Somersetshire, 
about fifty years ago. Prune closely. 

42. Pbbsque Pabtout ; flowers rose, of medium size, full ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. Probably a sport from M. Partout, which variety it resembles 
in some particulars, but is a freer bloomer and a better Bose. Forms a flne 
Standard. Prune moderately. 

48. Princess Alice ; flowers blush, pink centres, large, full, and well mossed ; 
growth, vigorous. 

44. Pbincess Royal (Portemer) ; flowers rosy flesh, large and full ; form, 
globular, beautiful, well mossed ; flower-stalks very erect. Baised at Gentilly. 
Introduced in 1846. Prune closely. 

45. Princess Adelaide (hybrid) ; flowers pale glossy rose, blooming in large 
clusters, large and full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A 
fine Bose for a sunny wall or pillar. Prune sparingly. 

Pbolific ; see Gracilis. 

46. Pbincesse de Vaudemont ; flowers pink ; growth, moderate. 

47. PuBPUBEA eubba; flowers dark purple, large and full. A good and 
distinct variety ; growth, vigorous. 

48. Beine Blanche ; flowers pure white, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 
Very good. 

49. TuBENNE ; flowers amaranth. 

60. Unique ; flowers pure white, occasionally tinted with lake, large and full, 
well mossed ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate ; shoots, very 
spinous. Prune closely. 

51. Unique Nouvellb ; flowers crimson-purple mottled. 

52. Vandael ; flowers rich purple, lilac edges, large and full ; growth, robust. 
A good dark Moss Bose. 

58. White Bath ; flowers paper-white, occasionally producing striped or pink 
petals, well mossed, exquisite in bud, large and full ; form, globular. Habit, 
erect; gprowth, moderate. A beautiful Bose, and still the best White Moss^ 
Prune closely. n 
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clining to lavender-blush, very large and full; fonu, cupped. Habit, erect; 
growth, vigorous. 

7. flBLOUissANTE DE Laqtjeue ; flowers dark velvety crimson, their centres 
almost scarlet, large and very double ; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; growth, 
small. 

8. Garibaldi; flowers crimson. 

9. Qbandissima {Louis Philippe) ; flowers rosy crimson, sometimes pui-plisb, 
very large and full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

10. Kean; flowers rich velvety purple, their centres crimson-scarlet, largo and 
full ; form, compact, perfect. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A beauti- 
ful Eose. 

11. La Volupt^ (Lcetitid)] flowers rose, slightly shaded with lilac, large and 
full ; form, cupped, the petals exquisitely arranged. Growth, moderate. 

12. Ohl ; flowers violet-purple, their centre brilliant red, large and full. 
Habit, branching ; growth, robust. A fine Bose. 

13. CEillet parfait ; flowers pure white, distinctly striped with rosy crimson, 
the latter colour shaded with purple, of medium size, double ; form, cupped. 
Habit, erect : growth, small. Beautiful when true, like a scarlet bizarre Carna- 
tion. Somewhat hybridized, partaking slightly of the Damask, Group IV. 

14. Perle des Panach^es ; flowers white, striped with rose-colour, the marliin^j 
very clear and distinct, of medium size, full ; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate. One of the best of the striped Eoses. 

15. EosA MuNDi ; flowers white, striped with carnation, large and Homi- 
double ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. An abundant 
seed-bearer, and the parent of most of the striped French Eoses. 

16. Transon Goubault ; flowers red, clear and pale at their circumference, 
largo and full. 

17. Tbiomphe de Jaussens ; flowers vivid rosy crimson, shaded with pur])lo ; 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

18. Village Maid {La l{ubaiice)\ flowers white, striped with rose and purple, 
the stripes varying in breadth, somctimog the one and sometimes the other colour 
preponderating, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, pendulous; growth, 
small. 



BOSA QAIiLIOA. 

Group IX.— HYBEID FEENCH, commonly called HYBEID PEOVENOE. 

This Group resembles the last more nearly than any other, and for that reason 
we term them Hybrid French. Their growth is less robust than that of the 
true French : the shoots are less knotty, and the wood is usually of a pale green. 
The eyes are in many cases formed on the shoots at very short distances froiii 
each other. The flowers are mostly light-coloured, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and purity of appearance. 

N 2 
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The varieties of this group are hardy, requiring no particular treatment, and 
flourishing equally well whether grown as Standards or Dwarfs. 

1. AsPASiE ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to blush after expanding, of 
medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

2. Blanchefleub ; flowers white, slightly tinged with flesh, large and full ; 
form, compact, perfect. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. An abundant and early 
bloomer ; very beautiful on the tree. 

3. CoMTESSE DE Lacepede ; flowcrs silvery blush, sometimes rosy flesh, laxge, 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

4. Comtesse de Segur ; flowers flesh-colour, buff centre, of medium size ; 
nicely cupped, full. Growth, moderate. 

5. Duchesse d'Obleans ; flowers flesh-colour, wax-like, large and full ; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect ; gi'owth, moderate. 

G. Emebange ; flowers cream, their centres pale lemon, the petals smootli and 
of even form, of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, 
moderate. 



BOSA GALLICA. 

Oboup X.— HYBEH) CHINESE. 

The Hybrid Chinese Hoses have originated from the French and the ProTence 
crossed with the Chinese, or vice versd : they are, therefore. Hybrids. Although 
called Hybrid Chinese, they partake more intimately of the nature of the French 
and Provence Roses than of that of their Chinese parent : we therefore arrange 
them imder Rosa Gallica. One feature in particular requires notice : they bloom only 
in June and July ; whereas the Chinese are the most protracted bloomers, flower- 
ing constantly from June till November. But besides this, the Hybrid Chinese 
resemble the French Roses more nearly than any other group, and the unprac- 
tised eye might confound the two, were it not for certain marks in habit and 
flowering, which we will now endeavour to point out. 

The group " Hybrid Chinese " of some Catalogues includes more than the 
name seems to imply : it embraces those varieties, also, whose parentage on the 
one side is the Noisette and Bourbon. In our arrangement they stand divided 
into three groups ; namely. Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Noisette, and Hybrid Bour- 
bon ; the first of which is the one now under consideration. 

The Hybrid Chinese differ from the French Roses in their growth, which is 
more diffuse ; in their foliage, which is usually smooth, shining more or less, and 
retained on the tree later in the year ; in their thorns, which are larger, and 
usually more numerous; and in their flowers, which are produced in larger 
clusters, with petals less flaccid, and which remain in a perfect state a longer time 
after expansion. These Hybrids are more vigorous in growth than either of 
their parents, and are in their nature very hardy. There are, therefore, none 
better for planting in unfavourable situations, or where the soil is poor. 
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They require but little pruning, especially the vigorous growers. The heads 
should be well thinned out in November, and the shoots shortened in to from six 
to twelve eyes in March. We here allude to the mass only. There are some 
few which require closer pruning : such are all those which are particularized ill 
the descriptions as of moderate growth. 

To those who plant Eoses chiefly with the view of ornamenting the Flower- 
garden, or to produce effect by masses of flower, there are perhaps none so well 
adapted to ensure the perfecting of their design, as very many of them form 
large-headed trees of elegant growth, producing their brilliant and various- 
coloured flowers in gorgeous abundance. It is advisable to select these Eoses on 
stems rather above the average height : they are mostly of a pendulous habit, 
and, when budded on tall stems, the flowers droop gracefully, and are displayed 
to great advantage. 

The kinds denominated vigorous form the best of summer-flowering Pillar 
Eoses. They will grow from four. to ten feet in the course of a year, they bloom 
freely when established, and are well clothed with handsome foliage. 

1. Beaitty of Billiard ; flowers vivid scarlet, of medium size, full ; form, 
compact. Habit, pendulous ; growth, moderate ; shoots, slender. 

2. Belle Maeie ; flowers fine rose-colour, their circumference paler, large and 
full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

3. Blaieii, No. 2 ; flowers rosy blush, very large and double. Habit, branch- 
ing ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. One of the largest of Eoses, and one of the 
freest growers, often attaining to ten or twelve feet in one season. A fine wall 
Bose. 

4. Bbennus ; flowers light carmine, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous ; foliage, fine. 

5. Ghaeles Foucqxtieb ; flowers reddish crimson, their circumference inclining 
to lilac ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

6. Ghaeles Louis ; flowers rosy pink. 

7. Ch^n^ol^ ; flowers light vermilion, very large and very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, most vigorous ; shoots, very spinous. A superb 
Bose for a pillar ; a good seed-bearer ; and one of the most attractive Eoses grown. 

COMTESSE DE LACifipfeDE. See Group IX., Hybrid French. 

8. Duke op Devonshibb ; flowers rosy lilac, striped with white, largo and 
double ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

9. Feedebick the Second ; flowers rich crimson-purple, largo and double ; 
growth, vigorous. 

10. FULOENs (Malton) ; flowers brilliant crimson, of medium size, full ; form 
cupped, fine. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. Eequires but little pruning. 

11. Qeneeal Allabd ; flowers rosy carmine, of medium size, very double ; 
form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, small. 

12. Genebal Jacqueminot ; flowers deep purple, shaded with brilliant crimson, 
large and full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. Introduced in 
1846. 
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l;]. George the Fourth ; flowers vivid crimson, shaded with dark purple, 
glowing, large and full ; form, cuppod. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

11. General Lamorici£:re, alias Gervais Eoulliard; flowers rose-colour, 
largo and full ; growth, moderate. 

1 '). Gloiee de Couline ; flowers carmine, shaded with crimson, large and full ; 
fomi, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

1 G. Lady Stuart ; flowers silvery blush, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Habit, erect ; growth, small. 

Lkopold db Bauffremont ; see Group XI., Hybrid Noisette. 

17. Madame Barney ; flowers satin-like rose, large and full. 

18. Madame Barriot; flowers light rose, shaded, large and fine; growth, 
vigorous. 

Madame Plantier ; see Group XI., Hybrid Noisette. 

Malton ; see Fulgens. 

1\). Mar^ciial Soult; flowers light vermilion. 

20. Miss Ingram ; flowers blush- white ; form, globular; growth, vigorous. 

21. Paul Verdier; flowers light red, of fine globular form. A good pot 
Eoso. Growth, vigorous. 

Marie de Nerrea ; see Group XI., Hybrid Noisette. 

22. Triomphe de Bayeux ; flowers creamy white. 

23. Velours Episcopal; flowers bright red, shaded with violet-purple, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

24. Vivid ; flowers brilliant crimson, very showy. A flne pillar or climbing 
Rose. Growth, vigorous. 

William Jesse ; see Group XXTTT., Hybrid Perpetual. 



BOSA GALUOA. 

Group XI.— HYBEID NOISETTE. 

The Hybrid Noisette Roses form but a small group. They are, nevertheless, a 
(li^iliict and interesting one. Their parentage on the one side is mostly of the 
Fivncli cr of the Provence, and on the other of the Noisette Rose. They 
rc'^;2iiibb the Hybrid Chinese more nearly than any other group : they differ 
from thciii in the flowers being of smaller dimensions, and formed in large 
coryiabs or clusters ; owing to which, there is a greater succession and longer 
duration of bloom. They are suitable for the same purposes, and require the 
eamo treatment as the Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 

1. Leopold de Bauffremont ; flowers pale rose, large and very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

2. Madame Plantier ; flowers creamy white when newly opened, changing to 
pure white, of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, 
vigorous ; shoots, slender ; foliage, light green. An immense bloomer, and a 
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beautiful Bose, forming a large btisli or tree, producing a sheet of white blossom, 
and lasting a long time in flower. 

3. Madeline (Emmeline) (Double-margined hip,); flowers creamy white, 
or sometimes pale flesh, usually margined with crimson, large and very double ; 
form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose when pro- 
duced true to character, and by no means an inconstant one. 

4. Marie de Nebrea ; flowers clear pale pink, dying off lively blush, large 
and double ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 



BOSA QALLICA. 

Group Xn.— HYBED) BOURBON. 

The Hybrid Bourbon Roses are also, in greater part, descended from the French 
or the Provence crossed with the Bourbon, or vice versd. They are less diffuse 
and more robust in growth than the Hybrid Chinese, being readily distinguished 
from them by their broad stout foliage, the leaflets of which are more obtuse. 
The tout ensemble of these Roses is particularly fine : some are compact growers, 
many are abundant bloomers, and the flowers are in general large and handsome. 
They are well suited for growing in pots, either for forcing or exhibition. In 
pruning, they may, with few exceptions, be treated as recommended for the 
Hybrid Chinese. 

J. Charles Duval ; flowers deep pink, large and full ; form cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous ; the shoots clothed with beautiful foliage. A good 
Rose for pot and pillar ; forms also a handsome tree. 

2. Oimabue ; flowers crimson ; growth, vigorous. 
Chj^nedol^ ; see Group X., Hybrid Chinese. 

3. Comtb Boubert ; flowers rose-colour, some of the petals occasionally blush, 
large and double ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, robust. 

4. Coupe d'H^bii: ; flowers rich deep pink, exquisite in colour, large and very 
double ; form, cupped, perfect. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. 
Good for a pillar. Raised by M. Laffay of Bellevue. A good seed-bearer. 

Duke of Devonshire ; see Group X., Hybrid Chinese. 

5. Juno ; flowers pale rose, very large and full. Habit, branching ; growth, 
vigorous. A first-rate Pot-Rose. 

Malton ; see Group X., Hybrid Chinese, " Fclgens." 

G. Paul Perrab ; flowers beautiful pale rose, large and very double ; form, 
compact. Growth, vigorous. A good Rose for a pillar ; forms also a fine tree. 
An abundant seed-bearer. 

7. Perfection ; flowers delicate pink, fine form ; growth, vigorous. 
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BOSA AliBA. 

Group Xm.— THE ALBA, OB WHITE ROSE. 

What shall be said of the varieties of this Rose ? Their strongest claim to 
notice rests, perhaps, on their distinctness : they differ from all others. Althoagh 
forming bat a small group, the extreme delicacy and surpassing beauty of the 
flowers, which are chiefly of white, blush, flesh, and pink hues, make them a 
highly popular one. Great size they cannot boast of, but the flowers are neat 
and elegant, and produced in great abundance. 

The upper surface of the leaves of the true Alba has a whitish appearance, 
beneath which is shown an intense green : the shoots are, in many instances, 
spineless ; but the varieties are, as in most other groups, hybridized, and some 
are very spinous. They form handsome trees, both as Standards and Dwarfs : the 
strong growers require moderate pruning ; the others close pruning. 

The Alba Rose ranges over the middle of Europe, and was introduced in 1597. 

1. Blush Hip, New ; flowers delicate blush, their centres flesh, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

2. Fi&Licmfe Paementieb ; flowers rosy flesh, their margins white, exquisite in 
bud ; of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. A 
very abundant bloomer, and indispensable even in a small collection. 

3. La Si^uiSANTE ; flowers rosy flesh, large and full ; form, compact. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous. Shoots covered with small red spines. 

4. LncRix3E ; flowers pale rose, their centres deep rose, very large and doable ; 
form, globular. 

5. Madame Audot ; flowers glossy flesh, edges creamy blush, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

6. Madame Legbas ; flowers pure white, their centres sometimes creamy, 
large and full ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

.7. Pbinoesse Lamballe ; flowers pure white, sometimes delicately tinted with 
flesh, of medium size, full ; form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth, vigoroua 
in some places, in others shy and delicate. 

8. QuEEK OF Denmabe ; flowers rosy pink, their margins paler, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose ; 
a hybrid. 

9. SoFHiE DB Mabsillt ; flowers blush, their centres rose, large and full ; 
form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous ; more spinous than others of 
the group. A beautiful Rose when about half -blown ; but requires clear dry 
weather to produce its flowers in perfection. 

10. Vioomte de Sohbtmacesb ; flowers pale carmine, their margins lighter, 
large. 
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SOaA LUTBA. 

Group XIV.— THB AUSTBIAN BEIAB. 

This may be called a group of Tellow Boses, for the varieties which compose it 
are mostly of that colour. The Austrian Briar is a native of Germany and the 
South of France, and was introduced into England in 1596. It is distinguished by 
its smaH leaflets and solitary flowers, the bark of the wood being, for the most 
part, of a chocolate colour. The varieties are very hardy, but require a pure air 
and dry soil to flower them in perfection. Hence, they rarely succeed well near 
London : the Harrisonii is perhaps an exception. I have been told that the 
Persian YeUow grows wild in the hedges of Persia. If so, strange it is that a 
Eose of such rare beauty should only so recently have reached Europe. But 
probably it was the single kind which caught the eye of my informant. 

The Harrisonii is capable of being formed into a perfect Weeping Rose. 
Select a plant on a four-feet stem, grow it vigorously, thinning out, but not 
shortening the shoots. Thus it will droop beautifully, producing its golden 
blossoms in gorgeous abundance. If a Weeping Eose is wanted every year, two 
plants should be grown, that each may he cut in close every altei-nate year^ other- 
wise the tree becomes weak and shabby. 

These Eoses require very little pruning : the flowers are usually produced from 
the eyes at the middle or near the top of the shoots : the branches should, there- 
fore, be well thinned out in ordinary pruning, the shoots left having their 
mere tips taken off. 

1. CoPFBB ; flowers rich reddish copper, single ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

2. DotmLB Yellow (Williams'); flowers bright yellow, of medium size, 
double ; form cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. An abundant 
and early bloomer ; requiring but little pruning. A good seed-bearer. Eaised 
by Mr. Williams of Pitmaston. 

3. HABBisoNn; flowers flne golden yellow, of medium size, double; form, 
cupped. Habit, pendulous ; growth, moderate. An abundant and early bloomer, 
producing a splendid effect on the tree, but very transitory. Eequires little 
pruning. Introduced from America about thirty-flve years since. 

4. Pebsian Yellow ; flowers of the deepest yellow, large and full ; form, 
globular. Habit, branching ; growth, various, often vigorous. Eequires but 
little pruning. Introduced from Persia by Sir H. Willock in 1837. 

Yellow Peovbnce ; see Bosa Sulphurea, Group H., " Double Yellow." 

5. Single Yellow ; flowers bright primrose, large and single ; form, cupped. 
Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 
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BOSA ABVBVBia 

Geoup XV.— the AYRSHIRE ROSE. 

This is a native species, abounding also throughout Europe, trailing over waste 
lands, and climbing the hedges and thickets, often completely hiding the under- 
growth from view, producing its solitary blossoms in magnificent profusion in 
June and July. This is the hardiest of Climbing Roses, growing exceedingly 
rapid where others will scarcely exist. The shoots are slender, owing to which 
the varieties form admirable Weeping Roses when worked oh tall stems ; they 
are also of the best description for planting to cover banks, and rough places in 
parks or shrubberies, soon converting the dreaiy waste into a flowery plain. 
" Ruga," one of the best of the group, is apparently a Hybrid between the Ayr- 
shire and Tea-scented. It was raised in Italy, and is hardy, notwithstanding the 
proverbial delicacy of the one parent. 

As may be supposed from the names of these Roses, they are chiefly of British 
origin ; indeed, we scarcely And mention of them in foreign Catalogues. 

1. Alice Gbay {Scandens) ; flowers creamy salmon-blush. 

2. Bennett's Seedling {Thoreshyana) ; flowers white, of medium size, double ; 
form, expanded. A free bloomer. 

8. Countess of Lieven ; flowers creamy white, of medium size, double ; form, 
cupped. 

4. Dundee Rambles ; flowers white, of medium size, doable ; form, compact. 
Mtbbh-soented ; see Splendens. 

5. Queen of the Belgians ; flowers creamy white, thick petals, large and 
doable ; form, expanded. 

6. Ruga ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to creamy white, large and double ; 
form, cupped ; very sweet. A good seed-bearer. 

ScANDENS ; see Alice Gray. 

7. Splendens (Myrrh-scented) ; flowers pale flesh, buds crimson when young, 
presenting a pretty effect on the tree, large and doable ; form, globular. One of 
the best of Weeping Roses. A good seed-beaier. 

TuoBESBYANA ; See Bennett's Seedling. 



XtOfiA 8EXPSBVIBEKS. 

Gboup XVI.— THE EVERGREEN ROSE. 

The Sempervirens Rose abounds throughout the middle of Europe, and is 
supposed to have been introduced in 1629. It is suited for the same purposes 
as the Ayrshire, from which it differs by producing its flowers in corymbs, 
instead of singly, and by holding its beaatifol dark green leaves till the depth of 
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winter. On account of these properties, we think it more valuable than the last 
mentioned. It is not strictly evergreen, as its name would lead us to suppose. 
It is very hardy, of vigorous growth, and an abundant bloomer. As Pillar Boses 
some varieties are very beautiful, rising quickly to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, their pretty ranunculus- shaped flowers drooping in graceful corymbs of from 
ten to fifty blooms each. In pruning they require much thinning, and the shoots 
left should be merely tipped. 

1. Alba plena ; flowers pure white, full. 

2. Adelaide d'Obl^ans {Leopoldine cC Orleans) ; flowers creamy white, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. Blooms in large handsome clusters. A good 
Climbing or Weeping Hose. 

3. BANKSiiEFLORA ; flowers cream-colour, with yellowish centres of medium 
size, very double ; form, cupped. A distinct and good Pillar or Climbing Bose ; 
the foliage of a fine \^ .*.# green. Requires very little pruning. 

4. Donna Mabia ; flowers pure white, of medium size, full ; form, cupped, 
fine. A beautiful Rose, blooming in large handsome trusses ; foliage, pale green ; 
growth less vigorous than others. Raised by M. Vibert. 

5. Fklicite Pebpetue ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, produced in 
graceful trusses, drooping with their own weight, of mediimi size, full ; form, 
compact. A superb Pillar, Climbing, or Weeping Rose. Raised at the Chateau 
de NeuiUy, in 1828. 

G. Floba ; flowers fine bright rose, full. 
Leopoldine d'Obleans ; see Adelaide d'Orleans. 

7. Foetune's Yellow ; flowers coppery yellow, very showy. 

8. Jaunatbe ; flowers rosy fawn. 

9. Myeianthes Renoncule ; flowers pale peach, their centres white, hanging 
in graceful trusses, of medium size, full ; form, cupped, fine. A handsome 
Climbing or Pillar Rose. 

Odobata ; see Triompho de Bolwyller, Group XXXTT., the Noisette Rose. 

10. Princesse Louise {Princesse Marie) ; flowers creamy white, the back petals 
shaded with rose, largo and double ; form, cupped. Raised at the Chateau de 
Neuilly, in 1829. 

11. Rajipante ; flowers pure white ; sometimes produced in Autumn. A pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

] 2. Reine des Fbancais ; flowers flesh-colour, tinted with rose. 

13. Rosea plena ; flowers rosy flesh, changing to white, large and very double ; 
form, cupped ; foliage, glossy, fine. Raised by M. Laffay. 

14. Spectabile (Noisette Ayez); flowers rosy pink, of medium size, double; 
produced occasionally in the Autumn ; form, cupped ; pretty and distinct. 

Tbiompue de BoLvnTLLEB ; see Group XXXTT., the Noisette Rose. 
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BOSA KULTIFLOSA. 

Group XVH— THE MULTIFLOBA BOSE. 

To Japan and CTiina we look for the habitats of the type of this group. It 
was introduced into England to 1804. These are also Climbing Boses, produc- 
ing their flowers in large corymbs, and consequently continuing a long time in 
bloom. The varieties marked with an asterisk are not hardy, and should be 
planted against a wall : the others may be grown as open Olimbers. The foliage 
of this group is particularly elegant, and the branches have but few spines. 
Laur^ Davoust, a Hybrid, classed here, deserves a passing word. It forms a 
magnificent Weeping or Climbing Bose, but requires a sheltered situation. 

1. *Alba ; flowers creamy white, small and very double ; form, compact. 

2. Cbivelli ; flowers bright red. 

3. De la Gbiffebaie ; flowers deep rose in bud, changing to blush, large and 
full ; form, compact. Extremely robust. 

4. *Eleoan8 ; flowers reddish rose, small and full. 

5. Gbaulhi^ ; flowers pure white, outer petals tinged with rose, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped. 

6. Laubi^ Davoust ; flowers clear pink, changing to flesh, dying off white, 
small and full ; form, cupped. The flowers are produced in large and elegant 
trusses, the three colours showing on the truss at the same time. 

7. PuBPUBEA ; flowers rosy purple. 

8. BtrssELLiANA {ScarUt Grevillei) ; flowers rich dark lake, gradually changing 
to lilac, of medium size, very double ; form^ expanded. A good and distinct 
Pillar Bose. 

9. Tbicolob ; flowers pink, mottled with white. 



lElOSA BAKKSIA; 

Gboitp xvm.— the banksle bose. 

The Banksise Bose, so named in compliment to Lady Banks, is a complete 
departure from the ordinary run of Boses : the flowers, indeed, resemble more 
closely those of the double-blossomed Cherry. The White variety, which is 
deliciously sweet, was introduced from China in 1807, and about twenty years 
later our gardens were enriched by the arrival of the Yellow one. 

In " La Rosej &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps," we find mention of a remarkable 
White Banksise Bose growing in the Jardin de la Marine, at Toulon. If still in 
existence, it is now about fifty-four years old. In 1842 the trunk was 2 feet 4 
inches in circumference at its base. It divided into six branches at a little dis- 
tance from the ground, the thickest of which was 12 inches in girth. Its branches 
covered a wall 75 feet broad and 15 to 18 feet high; and were there greater 
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space, it could be covered, for the tree is subjected to severe pruning every 
alternate year to keep it within bounds ; and the more it is pruned the faster does 
it seem to grow, often producing shoots 15 feet long in a year, and as thick as 
the thumb. The flowers are prodaced from the middle of April to the middle 
of May ; and at the time that it is in full blossom it is calculated that there 
cannot be less than from 50,000 to 60,000 flowers on the tree. The effect is 
described as magnificent, almost magical. 

In the same work is mentioned a plant of the same variety, growing at 
Caserta, in the Elingdom of Naples, the branches of which had climbed to the 
top of a large poplar tree 60 feet high. The poplar was dead, killed probably by 
the embrace of its insidious friend, whose branches almost exclude it from view, 
presenting, at the epoch of flowering, a most lovely spectacle. 

There was growing at Goodrent, Beading, the seat of Sir Jasper Nicholls, 
Bart., some twenty years since, a Tellow Banksise Bose, planted out in the con- 
servatory border. It produced one year above 2,000 trusses of flowers, and there 
were from six to nine expanded Boses on each truss. It was trained up to a 
horizontal wire, fixed about three feet from the glass. There was a plant of the 
"White variety in the same house, but with very few flowers on it. 

The Banksise Boses are of very rapid growth, but they are not hardy, and can 
only be grown successfully out of doors against a wall ; and if a dry warm 
border can also be secured for them, it is all the better. They should be pruned 
in Summer, immediately after they have flowered : the gross shoots, if any, 
should be cut out and the plants well thinned, merely tipping the shoots that are 
left : these wiU then form new wood, which, cut back to three or four eyes in 
Spring, will throw an abimdance of flowers. There have arisen lately several 
new varieties, but they bloom indifferently in our climate, and we cannot say 
much in their favour. Unfortunately, these elegant Boses do not thrive well 
out of doors in the atmosphere of the metropolis. 

1. Alba gbandifloba ; flowers white. 

2. FoBTUNEi ; flowers yellow, of larger size than those of the old Yellow. 

3. Jaune Sebin {Lutescens spinosa) ; flowers bright yellow, larger, deeper in 
colour, and fuller than the old Tellow. 

4. Jaune vip ; flowers bright yellow. 

5. Odobatissima ; flowers white, fragrant. 

6. White ; flowers pure white, small and full ; form, compact. Neat, and 
exceedingly pretty. Very fragrant. 

7. Yellow ; flowers bright yellow, small and full ; form, compact. Very 
pretty and distinct. 



CLASS II -AUTUMNAL ROSES. 

Bl/jyJISG FROM MAY TILL XO'^'EMBER, OR LATER, IF XOT FRETEXTilD BY 

FROST. 



Gboup XDL— the perpetual SCOTCH. 

The^e are Scotch Boses, hybridized, probably, with the Damask Perp?tiial, and 
blooming in the Automn. The Stanwell is, perhaps, the only one worthy of the 
attention of the Amateur. It is among the first to nnfolJ its delicate bloasoma, 
flowering in ^y, and throughout the Summer and Autumn, till arrested by frost. 
It Lj delicioualy sweet : some say it has the fragrance of the Attar of Boses ; but 
it appears to me more closely to resemble the Provence Bose in this particular. 

1. Scotch; flowers pale rosy blush, large and double; form, expanded; 
growth, moderate. 

2. Stanwell ; flowers rosy bidsh, their centres often pink, Iotto, and double ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, mo Joratc. Baised at Stanwell ; hence 
ite name. 



BOSA OJfiNTIJfOLIA. 

Group XX.— THE PEBPETUAL MOSS. 

HcBR we have a group of Moss Boses blooming in the Autumn. The flowers are 
not oppressed with moss, although they have sufficient to denote their origin. 
They require the same treatment as the Stmimer-blooming Moss, (Group VII.) 

1. Alfred de Dalmas; buds rose-colour, flowers light pink, blush edges; 
produced in clusters ; distinct and good. Growth, robust. 

2. Empress Euo^ie ; flowers rose, not large, but of exquisite form. Growth, 
dwarf. The prettiest of the group, but perhaps the most delicate. 

3. Euoi:NB DE Savoie ; flowers bright red, shaded, of good form, average size, 
and full. Growth, moderate. 

4. Euo^:nie Guiknoiseau ; flowers reddish cerise, changing to reddish violet, 
large and full. Growth, vigorous. 

6. General Deuot ; flowers purple and crimson shaded, of fair size, but not 
very double. A good hardy free-flowering sort. 

G. HoiiTENr'E Vebnet ; flowers white shaded with rose, of good average size, 
and very double. Growth, moderate. 
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6a. James Vbttoh ; flowers yiolet shaded, free bloomer. Growth, vigorous. 

7. Madame Ohables Sellibon ; flowers deep crimson shaded. 

8. Madame Edouabd Oby ; flowers bright rosy crimson, large and full. 
Qrowth, moderate. One of the freest and best. 

9. Madame William Paul ; flowers bright rose, large, full, and of finely 
cupped form ; blooms freely. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

10. Pebpbtual Whitb ; flowers white, produced in large clusters, buds plenti- 
fully and beautifully mossed. Growth, vigorous. 

11. Salet ; flowers bright rose, blush edges, large and full. Growth, vigorous. 
One of the best. 

12. SouvENiB DB PiEBBB ViBEBT ; flowers dark red, shaded with carmine and 
violet, large and full ; blooms freely. Growth, moderate. 



nOBA BBAOTEATA. 

Gboup XXI.— the MAOABTNEY ROSE. 

The original Bracteata Bose was introduced from Ohina by Lord Macartney, in 
1705. It is a shy seed-bearer, and consequently few varieties have been obtained 
from it. Perhaps the only one the Amateur will care for is the Maria Lconida, 
but the single is also beautiful. Both are of vigorous growth, but not very 
hardy. The best situation for them is a south or east wall, where they form 
most interesting objects, flowering during Summer and Autumn. 

The plants are evergeen ; the foliage dark, and shining as if varnished ; which 
feature, in contrast with the milk-white apricot-scented flowers, is striking and 
beautiful. 

The Berberiif olia Hardii, according to previous arrangements, flnds place by the 
side of this species. We think it distinct enough to stand alone ; but, as there is 
only one variety, we retain it in its accustomed place. This pretty plant, dif- 
fering from all its congeners, was raised from seed by M. Hardy, of the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, from between B. ikvoluobata and B. bebbebiifolia. The latter 
species has always been extremely delicate in Britain, baffling the skill of the 
ablest cultivators, although in its native habitats, in the north of Persia, it grows 
so freely that it is used for fire-wood. 

1. Alba simplex (Grandiflora) ; flowers white, large and single ; form, 
cupped ; free bloomer when trained against a wall. Very showy. 

2. Mabia Leoioda ; flowers white, centre rosy, and sometimes creamy, large 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

3. Bebbebiifolia Habdu ; flowers bright yellow, with a deep chocolate spot 
at the bottom of each petal, small and single ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, vigorous ; shoots, slender. 
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BOSA KIOBOPHYIiLA. 

Group XXH,— THE MIOROPHYLLA, OB SMALL-LEAVED EOSE. 

This Bose is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and also of China, and was 
introduced to England about forty years since. It is a decided curiosity. The 
leaves are composed of numerous small leaflets, sometimes as many as fifteen 
ranging on the sides of the petiole ; the branches are of a whitish brown, the 
outer bark often peeling off in Autumn : they are almost destitute of prickles, 
but the broad sepals of the calyx are densely covered with them, owing to which 
the flower-buds are as rough as a hedgehog. The Microphylla appears to delight 
in a warm sandy soil : it is rather tender,^and requires a wall to ensure the pro- 
duction of its flowers in full beauty. It requires very little pruning. No 
varieties have yet been raised to surpass the original. 

1. Du LuxEHBOUBG ; flowers deep pink, shaded with blush, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

2. BuBBA, OLD OB COMMON ; flowers rosy carmine, margined with blush, large 
and full ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

3. BuoosA ; flowers violet and crimson, expanded ; very large, hardly double ; 
very free and showy. Growth, vigorous. 



BOSA DAXASOENA. 

gboup xxm— htbbid pebpetual. 

How came wo in possession of these lovely Boses which have so suddenly 
delighted us with their presence, forming, as they do, the most valuable group 
among Autumnals ? Their origin is various ; doubtless, in many instances un- 
known. The flrst varieties were raised by M. Laffay from between the Hybrid 
Bourbon or Hybrid Chinese and Damask Perpetual, Princesse Helene, which 
was introduced in 1837, was the flrst striking variety that was obtained ; Queen 
Victoria followed next ; and in 1840 there were above twenty varieties enume- 
rated in the Bose Catalogues. Several of these, however, were drawn from other 
groups : one-fourth were Bourbon Perpetuals. 

If we analyse this group, we shall find several races or strains of flowers, 
which, in some cases, may be traced very near to their first source. Other 
varieties are so intermixed, that it is difficult to say which race preponderates. 
After maturely weighing all the circumstances, I have cast these Boses into 
three groups : — ^Htbbid Pebpetual, which is intended to contain those varieties 
in which the Damask Perpetual or Hybrid Chinese is distinctly traceable ; 
Boubbon Pebpetual, embracing those in which the Bourbon Bose preponderates ; 
and Bose de Bosom^ine, to which certain kinds resembling the Gloire de Boso* 
xn&ne seem naturally referrible. There are also many minor distinctions ; for 
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instance, there is the Geant des BataiUes race, the General Jacqueminot race, and 
others, but such divisions are less strongly marked than those above given. 

I remember .when the Bni Hybrid Perpetual Boses were introduced, it was 
generally asked, — ^" Will they bloom freely in Autumn ?" The question now is, — 
" Will they grow ?" the perpetual-blooming propensity having been developed to 
such a degree as to produce in some cases feebleness of constitution. Kinds of 
the latter nature, which bloom very freely, should be planted in a rich soil, 
pruned closely, and have some of the flower-buds cut away when just forming, at 
any time of the year when they can be best spared. 

The group before us, spoken of in reference to their external characters, 
might be called Hybrid Chinese blooming in the Autumn. They are indeed 
fine Boses, quite hardy, and very sweet. They thrive under common treatment, 
and are generally suited alike for Standards and Dwarfs, for pot-culture and 
forcing. Indeed, nowhere are they out of place : they grow and flower well in 
the vicinity of London, and in the northern parts of England and Scotland. 

Abb^ Bbamebel ; see page 188. 

1. AsBt VENiiBE ; flowers rosy carmine. 

4- 1*. Abb± Gibaudhsb ; flowers rosy cherry, very large, full, and good. 

2. Abel Gband; flowers rosy blush, large, full, and free. A fine Bose. 
Growth, vigorous. 

3. Abbaham Likooln ; flowers carmine, shaded with purple. 

4. AomLLB GoNOD ; flowers bright rosy carmine, very large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

5. Adelaide Fontaine ; flowers deep pink, large and full. 

6. Adelina Patti ; flowers rosy carmine. 

6^. Admibal Nelson ; flowers brilliant crimson, of exquisite colour, and fine 
cupped form. Besembles Ch&edole in habit and flowers. Growth, vigorous. 
Not a full Bose. 

7. Adolphe Bbogniabt ; flowers beautiful bright carmine-red, large, full, and 
of flne form ; very sweet ; growth, moderate. 

8. Adbien Mabx ; flowers bright cherry. 

9. Adbienne de Montebello ; flowers bright salmon-pink, large and full. 

10. AoATOiDE ; flowers rose, tinted with pink, large, full, and showy; growth, 
vigorous. 

11. Alba cabnea ; flowers white, tinted with rose, the reverse of the petals 
white ; full and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

12. Alba mxjtabilis ; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

13. Albion ; flowers cerise-scarlet, large, full, and of globular form. Blooms 
freely. Growth, moderate. 

14. Alexandbe Bbeton ; flowers cherry-red. 

15. Alexandbe Dumas ; flowers velvety violet-purple, intensely dark. 

16. Alezandbe Fontaine ; flowers reddish cerise, fine form, blooms freely ; 

growth, moderate. 

o 
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17. Alexandre Humboldt ; flowers bright red, large, and globular. 

18. Alexandrine Baghmeteff ; flowers fine bright red, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-growing sort. 

19. Alexandrine Belfrot; flowers peach-colour, shaded with white; growth, 
vigorous. 

20. Alfred Oolomb ; flowers bright fiery red, large and full ; form, globular, 
and excellent ; very effective. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

20*. Alfred de Bougemont ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, largo and 
very double. 

21. Alpaide de Botalier; fine transparent rose-colour, glossy, large, fall, 
and of good form ; growth, vigorous. 

22. Alphonse Belin ; flowers cherry-red. 

23. Alphonse Damaizin ; flowers brilliant shaded crimson, blooming in 
clusters, showy ; growth, moderate. 

24. Alphonse db Lamartine ; flowers rosy blush, of medium size, full. 

25. Alphonse Fontaine; flowers bright reddish carmine, large, full, and 
blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. 

26. Alphonse Karr ; flowers bright rosy pink, of medium size, full. 

27. Altebse Imp^riale ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

28. Amandine ; flowers pale rose, pretty and distinct. 

29. AidiiiE DE LA Ohapelle ; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

30. AiURAL Grayina ; flowers blackish purple, shaded with scarlet. • 

31. Amiral Lapbyroubb ; flowers bright red and violet. 

32. Andre Desportes ; flowers rose-colour, large and fuU. 
Andre Dun and ; see page 138. 

33. Andr^ Frbsnoy ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple, large, full, and 
of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

34. Andr]^ Leroy ; flowers dark purplish crimson, colour fine, large, and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

35. Anna Alexieff ; flowers rose, tinted with pink, large, full, and produced 
in great abundance; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. A first-rate bedding Bose. 

3G. Anna de Diesbaoh ; fiowers clear rose, unusually large ; petals also large 
and thick ; deeply cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the finest. 

37. Annie Laxton ; flowers deep rose, flushed with cherry-crimson, large, 
full, and distinct. 

38. Antoine Ducher ; flowers bright purplish red, very large, full, and fine. 
One of the best. Growth, robust. 

Antonine Verdier ; see page 138. 

39. Argh^y£:que de Paris ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

40. Aristide. 

41. Aristide Dupuis ; flowers slate-colour, flamed with scarlet, large, full, and 
free ; growth, vigorous. 

42. Armide ; flowers rosy salmon, paler edges, expanded, large and full. 

43. AsPASiE ; flowers clear red, centre bright crimson, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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44. AuonsTE Mis; flowers light glossy pink) laigO) full, and globular ; blooms 
late ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

45. AuouBTE Neumann ; flowers bright red^ shaded with yiolet, large and fulL 
AuousTE BiGOTABD ; 860 page 139. 

46. AuBORB BOBBALE ; flowers brilliant red. 

47. AiTBOBE DU Matin ; flowers bright pink. 

48. Babon Adolphe db Bothsohild ; flowers flery red, very large and full. A 
very effective Bose of excellent habit. Growth, vigorous. 

49. Babon Ohatjband ; flowers velvety scarlet, shaded with blackish purple, 
large, full, and of flnely-cupped form. The best very dark Bose. Growth, 
vigorous. 

Babon db Bonstbttbn ; see page 139. 

50. Babon Haussxann ; flowers bright dark red, fine form, large and full, 
blooming in clusters. One of the best. Growth, vigorous. 

51. Babon Pellbtan de Kinkelin ; flowers vivid rose, shaded with purple. 

52. Babon Bothsohild ; flowers brilliant crimson, large and fulL 

53. Babonne de BEAuvEBaEB ; flowers rosy cerise, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

54. Babonne db Lassus de Saint Genies ; flowers purple. 
Babonnb db Pbailly ; see page 139. 

55. Babonne Hallbz ; flowers dark red, of medium size, full. 

56. Babonne Haubsmann ; flowers bright carmine-red, large, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

Babonne Louise Uxkull ; see page 139. 

57. Babonnb Maubiob db Gbayi^bbs ; flowers reddish cerise. 

58. Babonnb Pb^vost ; flowers clear pale rose, glossy, very large and full ; 
form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A superb kind. Baised by 
M. Deeprez of Tables. One of the largest and best. 

59. Beatbix ; flowers carmine. 

60. Beauty op Walthax (Wm. Paul) ; flowers rosy crimson, cupped, large, 
full, and very sweet ; petals, of good substance ; blooms abundantly. Baised by 
me from Jules Margottin in 1859. Growth, vigorous. 

61. Belle Bbune ; flowers violet shaded. 

62. Belle de Pbintemfs ; flowers rosy carmine. 

63. Belle Jabdini^bb ; flowers blush, pink centres. 

64. Belle NoBMANDB ; flowers pale rose. 
64*. Belle Boss ; flowers glossy rose. 

65. Beboeau Imp^ial ; flowers rosy flesh, distinct, large, and full. 

66. Bebnabd Palissy ; flowers carmine. 

67. Bebthe Babon ; flowers ddicate rose shaded with white, large, full, free, 
and flne ; growth, vigorous. 

68. Bebthe Ghanu ; flowers rosy carmine. 

69. Blaok Pbinob (Wm. Paul); flowers dark crimson shaded with black, 
cupped, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best dark 
Boses. o 2 
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^1. CiiAkLt^ hzrzBrKZ ; fl'-jtwen bright crimson, with porplkh oentrea^ laxge, 
■y*T7 '!!.ri*/>, w>'l of fine fcmn. One of the be«t. Growth, Tigorons. 

''■'2, CnAMLTA lax ; flowers dark clear red ; growth, moderate. 

^3. CnxMLiA lAAUfy/rmf ; flowers brilliant carmine, their centres fieij led, 
r*rry larfif^, fall, and sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

HI. CfiAMLza BoriLLAHD; flowers beantifol-pale rose, with brighter oentaresi 
*^r$r<», M]^ and of perfect form. One of the best. Growth, vigoroiis. 

H'j, CfiAUhm TrBinsB ; flowers bright red, large and fall ; growth, Tigaroos. 

80. CnxvLTA TuBNEB (Margottin) ; flowers bright glossy red, Teiy large, foil, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

H7. Chableh Vebdieb ; flowers rose-colour bordered with white, lazge and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

HH. CiiABLEH WooD ; flowers deep red, shaded ^dth dark crimson ; growth, 
vigorous. 

89. CnABLOTTE CoBDAY ; flowers reddish purple. 

90. Chablotte GA0Ni9An ; flowers rosy cerise shaded. 

91. Chevalieb Niqba ; flowers beautiful delicate rose, large, full^ and of good 
form. Growth, ^'igorou8. 

92. CHBI8TIAN PuTTNEB ; flowers purple, shaded with crimson. 

93. Chbistine Nillson ; flowers bright rose. 

94. Claude Million ; flowers scarlet-crimson. 

95. Clexenxe Joigneaux; flowers red, shaded with lilac, cupped; of fine 
form, large and very double ; growth, vigorous. 

96. Glemext Mabot ; flowers clear rosy lilac, globular, large and veiy doable. 

97. Gl^iience Baoux ; flowers blush, edged and spotted with rose, very laige 
and full ; growth, moderate. 
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98. GL^OfiTiNE ; flowers rose, large and globular. 

99. Olimbing Vigtob Vebdibb ; flowers bright cherry-red, large and fall. A 
good climbing Bose. 

100. Clothilde Bolland ; flowers beautiful pale cherry-rose, large and very 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

101. Cloyis ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple. 

102. C<BT7B DB Lion (Wm. Paul); flowers bright even rose colour, large, 
full, and of exquisite form ; growth, vigorous. 

103. Colonel Cambbiels ; flowers crimson, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

104. Colonel de Bougemont ; flowers pale rose, shaded with carmine, 
expanded, large and full ; growth, robust. 

105. CoMTE Alphonse db Sebente ; flowers crimson, shaded. 

106. CoMTB DE NANTEtJiL ; flowers rose, darker edges, largo and full ; form, 
cupped, perfect ; growth, vigorous. One of the boat. 

107. CoMTE LiTTA ; flowers purple and scarlet. 

108. CoMTB Baimbaxtd ; flowers dark carmine-cerise, brilliant, large, full, and 
good ; growth, vigorous. 

109. CoMTESSE DE Chabbillant ; flowers pink, large and full ; form, cupped, 
perfect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage and habit fine. One of the best. 

110. CoMTESSE DE CouBCY ; flowers bright rose. 

111. CoMTESSE DE Falloux ; flowers rose-colour, shaded. 

112. CoMTESSE DB Jaucoubt ; flowcrs flne rosy flesh-colour, large and full. 
Hardy, distinct, and good. Growth, vigorous. 

113. CoMTESSE DE PoLiGNAC ; flowcrs vermiliou. 

114. CoMTEssE d'Hainhault ; flowers rose-colour. 

115. CoMTEssE DE Palkao ; flowers pale rose, shaded. 

116. CoMTESSE DE Pabis ; flowers rosy-crimson. 

117. CoMTESSE DE Seguieb ; flowers crimson, large and full ; form, ex- 
panded. 

118. CoMTESSE d'Obleans ; flowers blush. 

119. OoJiTESSB d'Oxfobd; flowers bright carmine red, shaded, very large, 
full, and of fine form ; foliage handsome ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

120. CoMTESSE DB TuBENNB ; flowcrs flesh-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

121. CoMTEssE DE Vallieb ; fiowers violet, shaded. 

122. Coquette des Alpes ; flowers white, their centres shaded with carmine, 
fine form, full, and blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. 

Coquette des Blanohes ; see page 139. 
Coquette Nobmande ; see page 139. 

123. Cbihson Pebpbtual, or Bose du Boi ; flowers crimson, cupped. 

124. CuB]£ DE Chabentat ; flowers dark purple, produced in corymbs, large, 
very double, and of good outline. Ghrowth, vigorous. A fine decorative Bose. 

125. Dabzenb ; flowers rosy pink, very large and double ; growth, robust. 

126. Denis Helyb ; flowers rosy carmine. 

127 Deuil DE l'Empebsub Mbxique ; flowers crimson-purple. 
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128. Dextil de Prince Albebt ; flowers bladdsh crimson. 

129. Deviehne Lamy ; flowers beautiful cannine-red, large, full, and fine ; 
growth, moderate. 

130. DocTEUB Andby ; flowers dark bright red, very large and full. One of 
the best. Growth, vigorous. 

DocTEUB DE Ohalus ; see page 139. 
DocTEUB Leme^ ; see page 139. 

131. DocTOB LiNDLEY (Wm. Paul) ; flowers crimson, with black centres, reiy 
large and full ; growth, robust. 

132. DoGTEUB Spitzeb ; flowers dark crimson. 

133. DocTETjB ViNGTBiNOiEB ; flowers rosy carmine. 

134. Duo d'Anjou; flowers dark red. 

135. Duo DE Bassano ; flowers velvety crimson. 

136. Duo DE Cazes ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish velvety purple, 
large and very double ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

137. Duo d'Ossuna ; flowers crimson, changing to rose, of medium size and 
good form ; growth, moderate. 

138. Due DE BoHAK ; flowers red, shaded with vermilion, large, full, and 
good. 

139. Due DE BusHFLEB ; flowers rose-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

140. Duchess of Nobfolk ; flowers rich purplish crimson, of medium size, 
full ; fine form ; growth, moderate. 

141. Duchess op Suthebland ; flowers fresh rosy pink, very large and very 
double ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. Raised by M. LafTay. 
Introduced in 1839. 

142. DuGHESSE d'Alek^ok ; flowers cerise, shaded ; growth, moderate. 

143. DucHESSE d'Aosta ; flowers bright glossy rose, large, full^ and good ; 
growth, vigorous. 

144. DucHESSE DE Gaylus ; flowers brilliant carmine, large, full, and of per- 
fect form. One of the best. Growth, moderate. 

145. DucHBSSE DE Magenta ; flowcrs flesh-colour, changing to white, large, 
and very double ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the bud state ; growth, moderate ; 
rather delicate. 

146. DucHESSE DE MEDINA OcELi ; flowers bright red. 

147. DucHESSE d'Obleans ; flowers lavender-blush, very large and full ; 
growth, robust. One of the best. 

148. Duke op CAMBBmoE ; flowers dark red, of medium size ; growth, 
moderate. 

149. Duke op Edinbuboh; flowers brilliant scarlet-crimson, often shaded 
* with maroon, large, full, and very effective. Growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

150. Duke op Wbllinoton ; flowers bright velvety red, shaded with blackisb 
. maroon, large and very effective. Growth, moderate. 

151. DUPUY Jamain ; flowers brilliant cerise, of flne form and substance, large, 
full, and blooms freely ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 
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152. Edwabd Mobbxn ; flowers bright cherry, in the way of Jules Margottin, 
very large and fall, occasionally splendid ; growth, vigorous. 

153. Elie Morel ; flowers rosy lilac, with white edges, very large and full, 
distinct ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

154. Elise Boelle ; flowers white, tinted with rose ; growth, vigorous. Very 
pretty. 

155. Elizabeth Vigneron (Wm. Paul) ; bright rosy pink, very large and full, 
blooms continuously ; one of the sweetest and best ; grown by thousands in France 
for bedding and market purposes ; growth, vigorous. 

156. Emuje HAUSBURa; flowers delicate satin-like rose, glossy, the petals 
edged with white, large and full, and of perfect imbricated form ; growth, 
moderate. 

157. Empereur db Maroo ; flowers rich velvety maroon, of medium size and 
good substance. An intensely dark Bose, very distinct ; growth, vigorous. 

158. Ernest Bbromakn ; flowers pale rose. 

159. Ernest Bonoenne ; flowers rose, shaded with carmine ; growth, vigorous. 
Etienne Levet ; see page 139. 

159*. Exposition de Brie ; flowers brilliant light red, large, full, and of ex- 
cellent form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

IGO. Eugene Appert; flowers scarlet and crimson shaded, very velvety; 
petals thick ; colours splendid ; form, irregular ; growth, robust ; foliage, fine. 

161. EuGibns BouROiER ; flowers purple and crimson shaded, cupped, large, 
and almost full ; growth, vigorous. 

162. EnG£:NE Scribe ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

163. EuGi^NE Verdier ; flowers crimson. 

164. EuGiara Varin ; flowers bright cerise. 

165. Fanny Petzold ; flowers bright rose. 

165*. Ev£que de Nismes; flowers bright purplish red, sometimes scarlet- 
crimson, large and full ; form, expanded. 

166. Felix Genero ; flowers beautifiil violet-rose, large, fidl, and of globular 
form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

166*. Ferdinand db Lbsseps ; flowers purple, shaded with violet, large, full, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

167. Fisher Holmes ; flowers magniflcent reddish scarlet, shaded with deep 
velvety crimson, very brilliant, large, full, and of good form ; growth, vigorous. 
One of the best. 

168. Floreat Etona ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with peach. 

169. Francois Araoo : flowers rich velvety purple, large and full. 

170. FRAN901S Fontaine; flowers dark reddish purple, illuminated with scarlet, 
fine form, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

171. Francois Laoharmb ; flowers bright caimine, full and globular ; growth, 
vigorous. 

172. Francois Louyat; flowers red^ shaded with lilac, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 
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Francois Michelon ; soe page 139. 

173. Fban^ois Pbemied ; flowers brilliant red, often shaded with crimson and 
purple, of medium size, full ; form, expanded ; growth, moderate. 

174. Fban^ois Thetve ; flowers dark shining scarlet, in form like the Cabbage 
Eose, large, full, and very effective ; growth, vigorous. 

175. Fbedebio BmoBEL ; flowers violet-red, centre bright carmine, lai^, fall, 
and flne ; distinct. Growth, robust. 

176. Gabbiel de Peybokkt ; flowers flery red, shaded with violet, large and 
very double ; growth, vigorous. 

177. G^ANT DES Batailles; flowers brilliant crimson, shaded with poxple, 
large, full, and sweet ; growth, moderate. 

178. Genebal db la MABTiKitsE ; flowers dark rose, with centres of ver- 
milion-rose, very large, full, and of fine form, foliage and habit fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

179. Genebal d*Hautpoult ; flowers brilliant reddish scarlet, large, fall, and 
of globular form ; growth, moderate. 

180. Genebal Gbant ; flowers scarlet, shaded with carmine, laige and fall ; 
growth, vigorous. 

181. Gekebal Jacqueminot; flowers brilliant red, large and very doaUe; 
form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

182. Genebal Milobadoyitbgh ; flowers red, shaded with violet, laige and 
showy. 

183. Genebal Washinoton ; flowers bright crimson, very large and fall ; 
form, expanded ; occasionally splendid, but uncertain ; growth, vigorooa. 

184. Geobob Paul ; flowers bright rose. 

185. Geobob Pbinoe ; flowers flne brilliant red, shaded with dark rote, laige, 
full, globular, and good ; growth, vigorous. 

186. Globosa (Wm. Paul) ; clear dark bright crimson, colour nnifonn 
out, flowers globular, forming a complete crimson ball ; growth, moderate. 

187. Gloibe db Duoheb ; flowers purple, illuminated with crimsGi 
scarlet, extra large and double, handsome foliage, quite distinct and fine ; gnmik, 
vigorous. 

188. Gloibe de Lton ; flowers crimson, shaded with violet, large and foIL 
Gloibe de Rosomene ; see Rose de Bosomene, Group XXV. 

189. Gloibe de Santenat; flowers scarlety crimson, often shaded indi 
violet ; large, full, and of fine form ; growth, robust. Somewhat onoertum bol 
usually first-rate. 

190. Gloibe db Vitbt ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and foil ; Iocbu 
globular ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

191. Globy op Waltham (Wm. Paul) ; flowers very large, very donbla, nod 
sweet ; growth, vigorous. One of the best Climbing or Pillar 

192. GrsTAVB PEB8IN ; flowers purple, shaded. 

193. GrsTAVB B0U88EAU ; flowers crimion-violet. 

194. H. Laubemtiub ; flowers deep crimson, large and ML 
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195. Henri Ledeohaux; flowers beautiful bright carmine-rose, yery large, 
full, and of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

196. HxNBi Pajes ; flowers lilac-rose, large and full ; fine form, good habit ; 
growth, vigorous. 

197. HippoLTTE Flandbin ; flowers beautiful bright rose, very large, full, and 
of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

198. Horace Vebnbt ; flowers beautiful velvety purplia-h red, shaded with 
dark crimson, very large and full ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

199. HoBTENSE Blaghette ; flowers blush, with pink centres. 

200. Impi^atbicb Ohablotte ; flowers clear rose ; growth, moderate. 

201. Impisbatbige Eugenie ; flowers white, tinted with rose, of medium size, 
full ; growth, moderate. Bather shy. 

202. Ipswigh Gem ; flowers rosy carmine. 

203. Jacob Pebeibe ; flowers rosy salmon, large and full. 
Jacques Plantieb ; see page 139. 

204. Jaoqubs Cabtieb ; flowers clear rose, shaded, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

205. Jacques Lafitte ; flowers crimson. 

20 G. Jean Baptiste Guillot; flowers rich purple, shaded with redflish 
purple. 

207. Jean Babt ; flowers red and violet shaded, large and very double. 

208. Jean Bbosse ; flowers pale rose. 

209. Jean Chebpin ; flowers velvety purple, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

210. Jean Goujon; flowers beautiful dear red, very large, full, and 'good ; 
growth, vigorous. 

Jeanne Gbos ; see page 140. 

211. Jean Lambebt ; flowers dark red, shaded with scarlet, very large, full, 
and flne ; growth, vigorous. 

212. Jean Bosenebantz ; flowers bright coral-red, large, full, and of perfect 
form ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

213. Jean Touvais ; flowers beautiful reddish purple, shaded with crimson, 
very large and fuU. 

214. Joan of Abo; flowers white, with rosy centres, large, full, and of 
exquisite form. Unsurpassed as a flower, but of shy growth. 

215. John Gould Veitgh; flowers dark crimson. 

216. John Gbieb ; flowers clear red, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

217. John Hoppeb ; flowers lilac-rose, their centres rosy crimson, cupped, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. An effective Bose in the garden. 

218. JoEnr EIetnss; flowers bright reddish scarlet, shaded with maroon, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

219. John Nasmith ; flowers crimson-purple. 

220. John Standibh ; flowers violet-crimson, form expanded. 

221. Joseph Fiala ; flowers bright dark red. 

222. Jobbphinb BsAtTHABNAia ; flowers delicate rose. 
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223. Jules Bouboeois ; flowers dark velvety red. 

224. Juleb Calot ; flowers beautiful bright reddish cArmine, large, and of 
good form ; growth, vigorous. 

225. Jules Chb^tien ; flowers bright rose ; growth, vigorous. 
22C. Jules Maroottin ; flowers bright cherry-colour, large and full ; form, 

cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

227. Jules Seueee ; flowers vermilion-red, shaded, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

228. Julia Touvais ; flowers pure flesh-coloured rose, satin-like, extra large ; 
growth, vigorous. 

229. Julia Treyve ; flowers white, the back of the petals Hlac-rose ; form, 
globxilar ; growth, moderate. 

230. Kate Haubbubo ; flowers bright rose. 

231. King's Acre ; flowers rose shaded. 

232. La Bbillante ; flowers transparent carmine, very bright and beautiful ; 
growth, vigorous. 

233. La Commandante ; flowers brilliant crimson. 

234. La Ooquette ; flowers brilliant crimson. 

235. La Dughesse db Mobnt ; flowers bright delicate rose-oolour, the reverae 
of the petals silvery, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

236. La Esmebalda ; flowers crimson-rose. 

237. La Fontaine ; flowers purplish rose, very largo and full ; growth, 
vigorous. A good show Bose, although sometimes a little coarse. 

238. La Fbange ; flowers beautiful pale peach, silvery rose centre, very lazge, 
full, and sweet ; very free ; growth, vigorous. A good bedding and decoratiTe 
Bose. One of the best. 

239. La Mottb Sanquine ; flowers reddish carmine, very laige and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

240. La Phog^ne ; flowers rosy crimson, large, and very double ; grcnrtk, 
vigorous. 

241. La PrvoiNE ; flowers rosy pink. 

242. La Beine; flowers rose, often shaded with lilao, sometimes with 
very large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. A 
niflcent Bose, but varies much as to quality. Baised by M. Laffay. 
in 1843. 

243. La Toub de Cbout ; flowers rose and white. 

244. La Ville de St. Denis ; flowers rosy carmine, laige and fall ; ^3eau 
cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. One of the best. 

245. Ladt Exilt Peel; flowers white, shaded, full and free; grsr^icta;. 
vigorous. 

246. Ladt Geobqiana Milkeb ; flowers glossy pink. 

247. Ladt Sutfield (Wm. Paul); flowers purplish crimson, ooloar issmizsiL 
throughout, large, full, and of perfect foitn ; fine habit j blooms free^: 
moderate. One of the best. 
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248. Laubekt Deboottbb; flowers deep purplish crimson, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

Le Havbe ; see page 140. 
L'EsPEBANOE ; see page 140. 

249. Le Jijif Ebbant ; flowers bright violet crimson. 

250. Le Bh6ne ; flowers vermilion, large, full, and of good form. One of 
the best. Growth, moderate. 

251. Le Sebin ; flowers bright crimson, large and full. 

252. Lena Titbnbb ; flowers cerise, shaded with violet ; growth, vigorous. 

253. LEOPOLD n. ; flowers rose-colour, tinged with salmon, very large, full, 
and of finely-cupped form ; growth, vigorous. 

254. LEOPOLD HAUSBiTBa ; flowers carmine, shaded with purple, large, good 
outline ; growth, vigorous. 

255. Leopold Pbemieb ; flowers bright dark red, large and full, fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

256. Lion des Combats ; fiowers reddish violet, sometimes shaded with 
crimson-scarlet, large and full ; growth, robust. 

257. LiSETTE de BiBANOEB ; fiowers pale flesh-colour. 

258. LiELiA ; flowers rose, shaded with lilac, very large and very fine ; growth, 
robust. Closely resembles Louise Peyronny, but the fiowers appear larger and 
the growth freer. 

259. LoBD Cltde; crimson and purple, deeply shaded, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

260. LoBD Hebbebt (Wm. Paul) ; rosy carmine, large, full, and finely 
formed ; growth, robust. 

261. LoBD Maoaulat (Wm. Paul); fiowers rich scarlet-crimson, sometimes 
maroon-crimson, large and full, petals of great substance ; good habit ; foliage, 
handsome ; growth, robust. A first-class Bose. 

262. LoBD Napibb ; fiowers magenta-carmine, beautiful colour, largo and 
full; growth, vigorous. 

LoBD Palmbbston ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXTV. 

263. LoBD Baolan ; fiowers scarlet-crimson, edged with violet-crimson ; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

264. Louis BtTLLiAT ; fiowers dark crimson. 

265. Louis Chaix ; fiowers bright red, shaded with crimson. 
Louis Chabun ; see page 140. 

Louis Oobbie ; see page 140. 

266. Louis Noisette ; fiowers rosy carmine. 

267. Louis Van Houttb ; fiowers reddish scarlet and amaranth, the circum- 
ference blackish crimson, very large, full, and of fine globular form ; growth, 
moderate. 

Louis XIV. ; see Bose de Eosom^ne, Group XXV. 

268. Louisa Wood; fiowers fine bright rose, large, full, and constant; growth, 
vigorous. 
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268*. LoniB Dabzens ; flowers pure white, not large, bat full ; one of the 
best for masses ; growth, vigorous. 

269. Louise Magnan ; flowers white, tinged with flesh*coloar, large and fall ; 
growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose, but uncertain. 

Louise Maboottin ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
Louise Odieb ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

270. Louise Peybonnt ; flowers rose, shaded with lilac, large and full ; form, 
globular. Growth, robust. 

Lyonnaise ; see page 140. 

271. Madame AdIile Huzabd ; flowers rosy pink; growth, vigorous. 

272. Madame Alfbed de Bouoemont; flowers pure white, shaded, large 
and full. 

273. Madame Alice Dubeau ; flowers clear rose-colour, very large, full, and 
of good form ; very sweet; growth, vigorous. A first-class Bose. 

Madame Babitt ; see Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 
Madame Babbiot ; see Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 

274. Madame B. Despobtes ; flowers rose-colour ; growth, moderate. 

275. Madame Bellendek Keb; flowers white, large and full; growth, 
moderate. 

Madame Bellon ; see page 140. 

276. Madame Boll ; flowers rose-colour, sometimes edged with blush ; a very 
large, full, and handsome Bose, with some of the blood of the Bosa Gallica in 
it. Growth, vigorous. 

277. Madame Boutin ; flowers cherry crimson, large, full, and of good form. 
Growth, vigorous. 

278. Madame Caillat; flowers bright even rose, large and double, very 
smooth ; shape, good ; growth, vigorous. 

279. Madame Campbell ; flowers pale rose, sometimes striped with red. 

280. Madame Chables Cbapelet; flowers rosy scarlet, often veined with 
lilac ; large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

281. Madame Chables Vebdieb ; flowers vermeil-rose ; growth, robust. 

282. Madame Chables Wood ; flowers vinous crimson, very large, full, and 
effective ; growth, robust. 

282*. Madame Chibabd ; flowers fresh clear rose-colour, large, full, and of fine* 
globular form ; growth, vigorous. Quite first-rate. 
Madame Chati^ ; see page 140. 

283. Madame Cli^mekob Joigneaux ; see Clemence Joigneaux. 

284. Madame Clebt ; flowers salmon-rose, large and full. 

285. Madame Comtesse ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

286. Madame Cbeyton; flowers brilliant carmine, shaded with rose, and 
tipped with white, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, robust. One of the 
best. 

287. Madame de Cambac^bes ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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288. Madasce de Ganbobebt ; flowers rosy white. 

288*. Madame Decx)ub; flowers beautiful bright rose, very large and 
striking ; growth, robust. 

289. Madame de Lamobigijsbe ; flowers bright pink. 
Madame de Biddeb ; see page 140. 

Madame de St. Pulqekt ; see page 140. 

290. Madame de Tbotteb ; flowers rosy carmine ; growth, vigorous. 

291. Madame D^ib6 Gibaud; flowers white, striped with lilac, large' and 
full; growth, vigorous. Pretty and distinct. 

292. Madame Domage ; flowers bright rose, very large and double ; growth, 
vigorous. A fine showy Bose. 

293. Madame Duoh£:be ; flowers rosy white, delicate tint ; of medium size, 
full ; growth, moderate. 

294. Madame Duoamp ; flowers crimson and scarlet. 

Madame Debbeux Douville ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

295. Madame Dustoub ; flowers vermilion-rose ; growth, robust. 
296 Madame £lis£ VniMOBiN ; flowers dark carmine. 

297. Madabie ^mile Boyau (Wm. Paul) ; flowers soft rosy flesh-colour, 
changing to blush, large, perfect in form ; hardy, distinct, and good ; growth, 
robust. 

298. Madame Ebnest Dbeol ; flowers bright rose. 

299. Madame Euai^xE Appebt; flowers salmon-rose ; growth, vigorous. 

300. Madame EuaiiKE Vebdieb; flowers deep pink, large and full; form, 
finely cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

301. Madame Fabfouillon ; flowers rose shaded. 

302. Madame Fillion ; flowers fine salmon-rose, with deeper centres, very 
lovely, large, full, and finely formed ; growth, vigorous. One of the sweetest 
and best. 

303. Madame Fbeeman; flowers white. 

304. Madame Fubtado ; flowers rosy crimson, very large and full ; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. Very sweet. 

305. Madame Geobqe Paul ; flowers dark bright rose, with whitish edges, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy rose. 

Madame Geoboe Sohwabtz ; see page 140. 

306. Madame Gonod ; flowers clear rose. 

307. Madame Gbondieb ; flowers rosy blush. 

308. Madame Guillot de MontFavet; flowers whitish flesh-colour, glossy, 
large, full, and globular ; growth, vigorous. 

309. Madame Hbctob Jaoquin ; flowers clear rose shaded with lilac, very 
large and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

310. Madame Hsbmax Stbkgeb ; flowers rose. 
Madame Hippoltte Jamain ; see page 140. 

311. Madame Hostb ; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, moderate. 

312. Madame Jaoquieb ; flowers purple, very large, full and globular ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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313. Madame James Gbos ; flowers light rose. 

314. Madamb Julie Daban ; flowers purplish vermilion, very large and full. 

315. Madame Enobb ; flowers bright rose, pale edges, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. Very sweet. 

316. Madame la Babonne de Bothsohild; flowers beautiful clear pale 
rose, shaded with white, very large and full ; growth, robust. One of the best. 

317. Madame Laffat; flowers rosy crimson, large and double; growth 
vigorous. 

317*. Madame Laubent; flowers bright cerise. 
Madame Lefebybe Bebnabd ; see page 140. 

318. Madame Lefban90is; flowers rose-colour. 

318*. Madame Liabaud ; flowers rosy white, changing to pure white, large, 
full, and of flne form / growth, moderate. 

319. Madame Liebval ; flowers rosy carmine. 
Madame Livia Fbege ; see page 141. 

320. Madame Loihse Gabique ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. A good climbing Bose. 

321. Madame Louise Seydoux ; flowers rose ; growth, moderate. 

322. Madame Maokeb ; flowers white shaded. 

323. Madame Mabie Oibodde ; flowers beautiful clear rosy pink, large 
and full ; very sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

324. Madame Mabtin de Bbsse ; flowers pink. 

325. Madame Masson ; flowers reddish crimson, changing to violet, very 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

326. Madame Melanie ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 

327. Madame Mobeau ; flowers red, shaded with violet ; growth, moderate. 

328. Madame Noman ; flowers pure white, with blush centres, of fine form 
and full ; growth, moderate. 

329. Madame Pauline Villot ; flowers crimson-purple. 

330. Madame Piebson ; flowers rosy pink, large and full ; form, globular. 

331. Madame Pulliat ; flowers dark rose, of perfect form, globular and fall; 
growth, vigorous. 

332. Madame Puissant ; flowers bright rose. 
Madame Benabd ; see page 141. 

333. Madame Biyal ; flowers pale satin-like rose, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

334. Madame Biyebs ; flowers clear flesh, changing to blush, large and foil ; 
form, cupped, flne ; growth, vigorous. 

335. Madame Bolland ; flowers rosy white. 

336. Madame Bousset ; flowers silvery pink ; growth, vigorous. 

337. Madame Schmidt ; flowers rose-colour, changing to pink. 
Madame Scipion Cochet ; see page 141. 

338. Madame Standxsh ; flowers clear pale pink, of medium size ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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Madame Th^b&se de St. Pabbxeu ; see page 141. 

339. Madame Valemboijbo ; flowera shaded crimson. 

340. Madame Van Houtte ; flowers rosy blush, of medium size ; growth, 
moderate. 

341. Madame Vebsghaffelt ; flowers rose-colour. 

342. Madame Victob Vebdieb ; flowers rich bright cherry-colour, very large, 
full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. A superb and most effective Rose. 

343. Madame Vidot ; flowers transparent flesh-colour, shaded with rose, 
large and full ; form, cupped, exquisite. Very fragrant. Growth, robust. One 
of the best. 

344. Madame Viqnebon ; flowers rose-colour, large, full, and fragrant. 
Mdlle. Alice Leboy ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

344*. Mdlle. Ad^le Lahnay ; flowers delicate rose. 

345. Mdlle. Am^lte Halphin ; flowers rosy carmine ; growth vigorous. 

346. Mdlle. Annie Wood ; flowers beautiful clear red, very large, full, and 
of excellent form ; growth vigorous. One of the best. 

347. Mdlle. Bebthe Lev£:que ; flowers flesh-colour. 

348. Mdlle. Bonnaibe ; flowers pure white, with rosy centres, of medium 
size, full ; form, exquisitely cupped ; growth, moderate. One of the best. 

349. Mdlle. Eleanob Gbieb ; flowers rosy carmine. 

350. Mdlle. £lise Ghabbibb ; flowers rose-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

351. Mdlle. Eugenie Vebdieb ; flowers bright flesh-coloured rose, the reverse 
of the petals silvery white, very large and full, of fine form and habit ; growth, 
robust. Totally unlike Princess Christian. 

352. Mdlle. Jeanne Mabix ; flowers bright rose. 

353. Mdlle. Juliette Halphin ; flowers bright flesh-coloured rose, large and 
full, of fine form and habit ; growth, vigorous. 

355. Mdlle. Mabie de la Villeboisnet ; flowers pink. 

35 G. Mdlle. Mabie Gonod ; flowers white ; growth, vigorous. 

357. Mdlle. Mabie Bady ; flowers fine brilliant red, very large, full, and of 
perfect form, blooms freely ; growth vigorous. A first-class Rose. 

358. Mdlle. Mabguebite Dombbain ; flowers delicate whitish rose-colour, 
extra large, full, globular, and of perfect form ; growth robust. Very sweet. 

359. Mdlle. TnifeBisE Ooumeb ; flowers glossy rose. 

360. Mdlle. Tn^iiSE Leyet; flowers rosy pink, large, full, and of fine 
globular form ; growth, vigorous. Distinct, pleasing, and one of the best. 

Malfilatbe ; see page 141. 

3G1. Mabgel Gbammont ; fiowers dark red. 

362. Mabcella ; fiowers salmon-rose. 

363. Mabjschal Fobey ; flowers reddish crimson. 

364. Mab^hal Souchet ; flowers rosy carmine. 

365. Mabeghal Vaillajyt ; flowers purplish red, large, full, and of good form, 
hardy and free ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

366. Mabguebite de St. Amandb ; flowers rosy flesh-colour, large, full, and 
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of fine form, an abundant bloomer ; habit, fine ; growth, vigorous. One of the 
best. 

367. Mabia Pobtembb ; flowers purplish red, largo and full ; form, globular. 

368. Mabie Baumann ; flowers bright carmine, very large, smooth, and of 
excellent form, something in the way of Beauty of Waltham ; growth, vigorous. 
Quite first-rate. 

369. Mabie Bbobsi^ ; flowers white, shaded. 

870. Mabie de St. Jean ; flowers white, large and full. 

371. Mabie LomsE de Vitbt ; flowers bright rose. 

372. Mabie Thiebbt ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and full ; form, 
expanded. 

373. Mabquis de Vebdun ; flowers cherry-red. 

374. Mabquise de Gastellane ; flowers beautiful bright rose, very large and 
full ; form, perfect ; blooms freely ; growth, robust. One of the best. 

Mabquise de Ghambon ; see page 141. 

875. Mabquise de Gibot ; flowers clear rose-colour, large, full, and of fine 
half-globular form ; fine foliage ; flowers freely ; growth, vigorous. 

376. Mabquise db Mobtemabt; flowers beautiful satin-like white, shaded 
with delicate flesh-colour, very clear, large, and full ; growth, moderate. Beauti- 
ful, but rather delicate. 

377. Mabquise de Lignebis ; flowers transparent rose, shaded with vermilion, 
very large, full, and of fine form, and habit ; growth, moderate. 

878. Mathubin BsoinEB ; flowers pale rose, large and full ; form, expanded. 

379. Maubige Bebnabdin ; flowers vermilion, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

380. Maubige Lepelletieb ; fiowera vermilion. 

381. Maubige Pebbault ; flowers cerise-red. 

382. Maxihe ; flowers violet-rose, large and full ; growth, moderate. 
Maxihe de Laboghetebie ; see page 141. 

MATTMTr.TAw U. ; scc Hoso dc Bosom^ne, Group XXV. 

383. Mebveille d'Akjou ; flowers purplish red ; growth, robust. 

384. Meteob ; flowers crimson-scarlet, shaded. 

385. MiNEBVA ; flowers reddish scarlet, shaded ; growth, moderate. 

386. MiBANDA ; flowers bright pink. 

Miss Inobam ; see Hybrid Ghinese, Group X. 

388. Miss Poole ; flowers rose, large and full. 

389. MoNsiEUB Babillet des Ohamfs ; flowers brilliant red, large and foil ; 
growth, vigorous. 

390. MoNSiEUB BoKGENNE ; flowers violet-crimson, richly shaded, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. 

391. MoNSiEUB GoBDiEB ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; form, ex- 
panded, in the way of Geant des Batailles ; growth, vigorous. 

391*. MoNSiEUB DE Montignt; flowers rosy carmine, very large and full; 
form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 
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S92 MoKBisuB DC PoNTBBiANT ; flowers dark bladdeli orimson. 

393. MoNSiEUB JouBNEAUX ; flowers reddish scarlet, large and full ; growtli, 
vigorous. 

394. MoNSiEUB LiEBVAL ; flowers crimson. 

395. MoNsiEUB NoMAN ; flowers delicate rose-ooloor, bordered with white, 
large and full ; growth, robust. Quite first-rate. 

396. MoKsiEUB Plaisakson ; flowers carmine. 

397. MoxsiEUB Bavel; flowers crimson-scarlet. 
898. MoNSiEUB Thiees ; flowers vivid red. 

399. MoNSiEUB WooLFiELD ; flowers beautiful bright rose ; of globular form, 
very large and full ; growth, robust. 

400. Monte Ghbisto ; flowers blackish purple, often dashed with scarlet, large 
and full ; growth, moderate. 

401. Mbs. John Bebnebs ; flowers rose-colour. 

402. Mbs. Wabd ; flowers rosy pink. 

403. Mbs. William Paul ; flowers bright violet-red, shaded with fiery red, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

404. MuBiLLO ; fiowers purplish red, pleasing. 

405. Napoleon m. ; flowers scarlet and violet shaded, large and full, very 
showy ; growth, moderate. 

406. Nabdt FBi:BE9 ; flowers dull violet-rose, of fine globular form; distinct; 
growth, vigorous. 

407. Newton ; flowers bright red. 

408. NoEMi ; flowers blush, pretty, but small. 

409. NoTAiBE BoNNETOND ; flowcrs velvety purplish red, very largo and full ; 
growth, moderate. 

410. Noitvelle £tendabd du Gband Homme ; flowers yellowish fawn. 

411. OoTAViE Ghaquet ; flowers pale rose. 
GSillet Fantaisie ; see page 141. 

412. Olfvieb DELHOBDfE ; flowers bnlliant red, large and perfect shape ; 
growth, moderate. 

413. Odebio Vital ; flowers silvery rose, very large and fuU ; form, ex- 
panded. 

Obiflammb de St. Louis ; see Bose de Bosom^ne, Group XXV. 

414. Obnement des Jabdins ; flowers brilliant crimson, velvety. 

415. Paul Delameillebay ; flowers purplish cerise ; growth, vigorous. 

416. Paul Desoband ; flowers fine bright red, large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, vigorous. 

417. Paul N^bon ; flowers dark lilac-rose, of extra size, fine form and habit ; 
growth, vigorous. The largest Bose yet introduced. 

418. Pauline Lansezeub ; flowers bright crimson, changing to violet. 

419. Pavillon de Pbeony ; flowers rose and white. 
Paul Vebdieb ; see Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 

420. Pebfeotion de Lton ; flowers rose-colour, the reverse of the petals lilac, 

p 
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large, fall, and of the most perfect cupped form. A first-dasa Bose. Growth, 

Tigorous. 

421. Peble BLANCHE ; flowers white, with blush centres, large and full. 

422. Peteb Lawson ; flowers brilliant red, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 
PrEBBE IsAJTBABT ; see page 141. 

423. PiEBBE XoTTixo ; flowers blackish red, shaded with violet, very large 
and full : form, globular ; habit, good ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

424. PiTOBD ; flowers fiery-shaded red, velvety, fine form, very large and full ; 
very effective ; growth, vigorous. 

425. PiU3 THE NiXTH ; flowers crimson-purple, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

420. Pline ; flowers dark crimson. 

427. Pbaibe de Tebbe Noibe ; flowers velvety purple, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; colour, rich and distinct ; growth, moderate. 

428. PBEsroEjfT Lincoln ; flowers cherry-red. 

429. Pbestoent Mas ; flowers deep crimson. 

430. PBEsroEXT PoBCHEB ; flowers shaded carmine. 
Pbesident Thiebs ; see page 141. 

431. PBESiDE2rr Willebxoz; flowers bright rose, beautifully cupped ; form, 
large and showy ; growth, vigorous. 

432. Pbince Gahille de Bohak ; flowers crimson-maroon, very rich and 
velvety, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

433. Pbixce de Joinvillb (Wm. Paul) ; flowers purplish crimson. A fine, 
large, showy Bose, vigorous and hardy, forming a good Climbing or Pillar Bose. 

434. Pbince de Pobtia ; flowers dark bright vermilion, colour striking and 
beautiful, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. Very effective. 

435. Pbince Euoisne Beauhabnais ; flowers brilliant reddish scarlet, shaded 
with purple, large and full ; form, cupped ; free and showy ; growth, vigorous. 

436. Pbince Henbi des Pays Bas ; flowers crimson shaded. 

437. Pbince Humbebt ; flowers beautiful bright violet-red, very velvety ; 
form and habit perfect ; large and full ; growth, vigorous. One of the beat. 

438. Pbince Impebial ; flowers rosy carmine, very large and full ; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. 

439. Pbince Leon ; flowers bright crimson ; form, compact ; growth, 
moderate. 

440. Pbince Leopold (Wm. Paul) ; beautiful deep red, large, full, and of fine 
circular outline ; growth, vigorous. 

441. Pbince Noib; flowers dark crimson-purple, velvety, colour cxqoisito, but 
not double enough ; growth, moderate. 

Pbince Stibbey ; see page 141. 

442. Pbince op Wales ; flowers pink, extra largo, of globular form ; distinct ; 
growth, vigorous. 

443. Pbincess Alice ; flowers bright rose. 

444. Pbincess Beatbice (Wm. Paul) ; flowers deep pink, large, full, and of 
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globular form ; petals of great substance, very distinct. An exquisitely finished 
flower. Growth, vigorous. 

445. Princess Ghbibtian (Wm. Paul) ; flowers bright rosy peach, sometimes 
salmon-colour, glossy, very large and double ; of finely-cupped form ; growth, 
robust ; cupped form, foliage and habit perfect. A splendid Bose, altogether 
unique in character and habit. 

Pbincesse de MsTTEBsnoH ; see page 141 . 

446. Pbinoess Louise; white, sometimes blush, of medium size, globular 
form, free ; good habit and very hardy ; growth, vigorous. 

447. Pbinoess Louise Vigtobia ; flowers rosy salmon-pink. A promising 
Climbing or Pillar Bose. 

448. Pbinoess Mabt of Oambbidge ; flowers pale rose ; large, full, and very 
showy ; growth^ vigorous. 

449. Pbinoess op Wales (Wm. Paul) ; flowers vivid crimson, cupped, large, 
and very double ; free, hardy, and of good habit ; growth, vigorous. Quite 
first-rate.^ . 

450. Pbikoesse Olothilde ; flowers brilliant rose, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

451. Pbincesse Ihp^biale Glothilde; flowers white, rosy centres, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. An exquisitely beautiful Bose, of 
shy growth. 

Pbincesse Mathilde ; see Bose de Bosomene, Group XXV. 

452. Pbofesseub Duchatbe ; flowers bright red. 

452*. Pbofessob Koch ; flowers cerise, shaded ; growth, vigorous. 

453. Pbudence Besson ; flowers light carmine. 

454. Pbudence Bosseb ; flowers rosy lilac. 

455. Puebla'; flowers brilliant reddish crimson, large, full, and of flne form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

456. Queen of Denmabe; flowers lilac -flesh, large and full; growth, moderate. 

457. Queen Vigtobia ; flowers white, shaded with pink, colour of the old 
Celestial Bose, very large and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

458. Bayel ; flowers brilliant crimson ; growth, moderate. 

459. Bed Boveb (Wm. Paul) ; flowers fiery red. A fine Pillar Bose. 

460. Beinb blanche; flowers white, very slightly tinted with rose, large, 
full, and of good form ; growth, moderate. 

461. Beine db la Pape ; flowers dark rose. 

462. Beinb des Beaut^s ; flowers flesh-coloured white, of medium size, flne 
form and full ; growth, vigorous ; very sweet. 

463. Beinb des Blanches ; flowers creamy white, large and full ; growth, 
moderate. 

464. Beinb du Midi ; flowers brilliant rose, very large and double, in the 
way of La Beine ; growth, robust. 

465. Beinb Mathildb ; flowers pale rose. 

466. B^Nt Daniel ; flowers bright red. 

p 2 
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UtYHOLm IIoLK ; Hti^i Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
KioiiAUf) Wallace; »ec page 141. 
i(\7. }U)t u*KHVA(HiR ; flowcrB carmine, ghaded. 
408. HoHK Pkufkctjon ; flowon* brilliant rose. 
ItoMA BoNiiKiTii; »eo pngf* 141. 

4(l{). Uimvvos UAiK'LvrrK; flowers clear red, large, full, and of good form ; 
growth, vigorouH. 

'J 70. HAiiVATou UoHA ; flowers red, large, and very double ; growth, vigoroiu. 

471. Hkmiuamih; flowers clear pink. 

472. Rknatkuh CiiKVKAU ; flowers bright rod. 

47.*^. FiKNATKiru Favur ; flowers vermilion ; growth, vigorous. 

474. Hknatki'Ii Rkvkjl ; flowers rich crimson. 

47«V Hknatkuu Vaihhe ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; form, capped; 
growth, vigorous. Quito flrst-dass. 

HiiiViA ; Hoo pngo Ml. 

47rt. HcKiTu DKH An(jr«; flowers rosy flesh-colour ; growth, vigorous. 

477. HoiMiin nn Ooqiterkllt: : flowers blush, rosy centres, lax^ge and fall, 
i'()h>tir chmr and ptoasing. Sometimes good, but uncertain. Growth, vigorous. 

47H. Sorniw i>r la Villedoisnet ; flowers rose-colour, frosted with silver, 
Irtrgf* and full ; gn^wth, robust. 

470. SouvRNMU i/AnuAiiAM Lincoln ; flowers crimson-scarlet. 

4H(), HorvRNiu i)*Ai)RiEN Baiiivet ; flowers reddish crimson, shaded. 

SorvRNiu UK Brixanoer ; see page 142. 

481 , StUfVRNiR DR Bi'^RANOEB ; flowers rose-colour, very large and full ; growth, 
u\odor{\tt\ A flno variety. 

ISi\ SorvRNMK i>G Beknari^in de St. Piebbe; flowers velvety ciimson, shaded. 
Uv^\ tuul full. 

4SiV SiM'VRNiu 1>R Caillat ; flowcrs violet-puiple and scarlet, large and fall ; 
ij^VNNth* uu>*lor%nto. 

S^nxKNMW ^R ('nARi.K!i MoNTAVLT : sce Eoee de Bosemene, Group XXY. 

4SI, J^nvKNm i^K CorLOMNiKR ; tlv^wor^ red. 

ISvNv S>i'\KN»« i^K i\^MrK Oavoik : flowers crimson and black. 

IS!*, S\>rvRN\R UR Dr, Jamain: flowers bluish violets large, full, and finely 
tomxisl ; J*t^^>^'tUx v\J^nvu*. 

lxS7, isn'vmxiR ixr Franvvis Pon^wikp; Cow^ers biight rose, gkbolar, laaqge 
A^vl full : jr«\>wth^ rv.^bui^u 

5hh\rmr IXR JlUR l*v>N\H^: 5^^ pa»?? 14*. 

4Sv^ 5HHVRNIR v« Uvi^T Karmjt : fiowws cnmsoQL 

4^"^^^ S^'Cv^NtR i>4p u\ Rkinr ^ Anvuxtulks : dow^en bnght gloesr roan, toj 
t«rj^» »ttvl tall ; ^v^Afe o«* ^rrwAi i^uS<^:*&» ; fvvnsu capf^fd ; growtk, Y ig o mm ^ A 
duo hww^iv Ko«!<.\ 
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490. SouvENiB DE Leveson Goweb ; flowers dark red, changing to ruby, very 
large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

491. SouvENiB DB Madame Coeval ; flowers yellowish rose. 
SouvENiB DE Madame Hennecabt ; see page 142. 

492. Souvenib de Monsieub Boll ; flowers cerise-red, colour uniform 
throughout, very large, full, and of perfect form ; growth, vigorous. 

493. Souvenib de Poiteau ; flowers salmon-rose, new shade of colour, large, 
foil, and of finely cupped form ; growth, vigorous. 

494. Souvenib de Ponsabd ; flowers metallic rose, flamed with scarlet, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

495. Souvenib de Redoute ; flowers crimson. 

496. Souvenib d5 William Wood ; flowers dark blackish maroon, shaded 
with scarlet, large, full, and very effective ; growth, moderate. 

497. Souvenib du Champ de Mabs ; flowers crimson. 
Souvenib du Docteub Daviebs : see page 142. 
Souvenib du Genebal Douai ; see page 142. 

498. Susannah Wood; flowers bright rose, large, full, and fine; growth, 
vigorous. 

Thebesa ; see page 142. 

499. Thomas Methven ; flowers brilliant carmine, largo and full. 

500. Thobin ; flowers beautiful pure bright rose, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

Thomas Efvebs ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

501. Thtba Hammebick ; flowers delicate bright rosy flesh, very large and 
double. Distinct ; growth, robust. 

502. TouBNEFOBTE ; flowcrs crimson-scarlet. 

503. Tbiomphe d'Alen90N ; flowers bright red, shaded, very large and full ; 
form, cupped ; growth, robust. 

Tbiomphe d' Angers ; see Eose de Rosomene, Group XXV. 

504. Tbiomphe d'Avbanches; flowers bright red, large and full; growth, 
dwarf. 

505. Tbiomphe de Caen ; flowers brilliant scarlet, shaded with purple, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

506. Tbiomphe de la tebbe des Boses ; flowers rose-colour shaded. 

507. Tbiomphe de l'Exposition ; flowers reddish crimson, large and full. A 
good free hardy Eose, of vigorous growth. 

508. Tbiomphe de Lvon ; flowers dark crimson, shaded with blackish purple, 
large and full ; growth, moderate. 

509. Tbiomphe de Nangt ; flowers scarlet and crimson, shaded with black, 
the reverse of the petals dark violet, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

510. Tbiomphe de Pabis ; flowers dark velvety crimson, large and full ; 
growth, robust. 

511. Tbiomphe de Soissons ; flowers rosy pink. 

512. Tbiomphe de Villeobesnes ; flowers rosy pink, striped with red. 
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r>13. Tbiomphb DBS Beaux Abts ; flowers crinwon and purple shaded, velvety ; 
fonu, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

514. Tbiomphb des Fban^ais; flowers brilliant crimson, beautifully ahaded 
with black, large, finely cupped ; growth, vigorous* Very effective. 

515. TuBENNB ; flowers brilliant red ; growth, robust. 

516. Vainqubub DB Goliath ; flowers crimson-scarlet ; growth, vigorous. 

517. Vainqubub db Solpebino ; flowers dark red, brighter centres, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

5 1 8. Velours Poubpbe ; flowers crimson-purple. 

5 1 1). Vkloutkb d'Obleans ; flowers purple shaded. 
Vu'OMTE Douolas ; see page 142. 
5*20. Vioomte Maison ; flowers carmine. 

521. VicoMTE Vigieb ; flowers crimson-maroon, large and very double ; form, 
cuppoil ; growth, vigorous. 

522. VicoMTESSE DB Vezins ; flowers beautiful bright red, fine form, large, 
full, hanly and free ; growth, vigorous. 

523. VicoMTESsE Douglas ; flowers light rose. 

524. ViCTOiEE DE Magenta ; flowers red, shaded with purple : growth, 
moilorato. 

525. ViCTOB le Bihan ; flowers beautiful bright carmine-rose, very large and 
full ; growth, robust. 

52t>. VicTOB Tbouillabd ; flowers brilliant crimson and purple sh^ed ; form, 
im^jjular. 

527. ViCTOB Vebdieb; flowers rosy carmine, purplish edges, very large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, robust. One of the best. 

Vunx^u Vkb.\e ; see page 142. 

528, Villb dk Laon ; flowers rose and white. 

52i>. Villb de Lyon ; flowers dark rose, very large, full, and of good foim ; 
j;rv>wth, \*igorous, 

5.^i\ ViBoiL (Wm. Paul) ; flowers clear lavender-pink, vwy laige, fall, and of 
nivvly ouppod form ; growth, vigorous, A good and distinct Boee. hardy, free, 

5:U. Vir.^:xal: flowers pure white, delicately tinted with flesh, large and 
very double: form* cupped, exquisite: growth, moderate. A lovely Bcae, of 
r»:bor shy grv^wth. 

C^:?, Vru-'Aix : flowers bright purplish violet, shaded with Wack. 

W;^ WiLUJUC Bru.; flowers brilliant-cherry red, krge, full, and of fin* 
frk^bolar foam : pwwth, vigorous. 

^ftS4« WiLUJLX Gbiffttbs ; flowers pak satin-like rcse, laige azsd foil : foon, 
«ifMiM : ^lowtlu robust. 

ttS. WmujJt Jfisss : flowers crimson, tinged with lilac, vczrlnse and dooUe; 

iWn a l i l ' ; growth* vigoioiia. Venr swee:. 
niL VnuAX PxiTL; flomxs deep crimjOB, rich aai v^fvtj; gnw^ 
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537. WiLHSLH Pfitzeb ; flowers deep crimBon-scarlet. 

538. Xavieb Olibo ; flowers velTety black, shaded with amaranth, large and^ 
full ; growth, vigorous. Very showy. 



BOSA ZVDZOA. 

geoup XXIV.— the BOUBBON PEBPETUAL. 

This Group embraces the " Hybrid Porpetuals " of some Catalogues, in which the 
characters of the Bourbon Bose are strikingly developed. They are generally of 
dwarf and compact growth, with roundish shining leaflets. They form beautiful 
objects grown as Dwarfs or Dwarf Standards ; and, if planted in a rich soil, are 
certain Autumnal bloomers. It is only necessary to keep them growing, for every 
new shoot will bear bloom. The flowers are not large, but they are well formed, 
and usually produced in clusters. They thrive best when closely pruned. 

1. Babon Gonella; flowers pink and lilac, shaded, large and full; form, 
cupped, flne ; growth, moderate. 

2. Babonns Daumesnil ; flowers bright crimson, large. 

2*. Babonnb db Maynabd; flowers beautiful pure white, of medium size 
very smooth ; flowers abundantly ; growth, moderate. 

3. Babonnb db NoiBifONT ; flowers rose, large, full, and very sweet ; form, 
cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. 

4. Oathbbinb GuHiLOT ; flowers pink ; of moderate siie, full ; form, cupped, 
fine ; growth, moderate. A superb Bose in Autumn. 

4*. Gelinb Gonod ; flowers clear rose-colour^ of fine form ; growth, moderate. 

5. GoMTEBSE Babbantannb; flowers flesh-colour, large and full; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good, useful Bose. 

6. EafonoN ; flowers white, tinted with rose, of medium siie, full, of perfect 
form ; growth, moderate. 

7. Heboinb Vauolusb ; flowers clear rose, of beautiful form, blooms freely ; 
growth, vigorous. 

8. Jules Cesab ; flowers dark cerise-rose, large, full, and of flne form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

9. L'Ayenib ; flowers glossy pink ; large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

10. LoBD Paliooibton; flowers cherry-red, of medium size, full; fomiy 
cupped ; grovrth, moderate. A very sweet and distinct free-flowering Bose. 

11. Louise Mabgottzn; flowers delioate satin-like rose, of medium siase ; 
growth, moderate. 

12. Louise Odieb ; flowers bright rose, of medium size and full ; growth^ 
vigorous. A good hardy Bose. 

13. Madame Anna Buqnbt ; flowers light rose. 

14. Madahe Obablbs Baltbt ; flowers clear pale rose, of perfect form, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 
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visible ; although it is pretty evident that Geant des Batailles, Lord Baglan, and 
others of like aspect, are of the same blood. Bat in these there is more of the 
Hybrid Chinese. The kinds of moderate and dwarf growth require close pruning ; 
the others, which, with the Tea-scented, are the very finest of Wall-Boses, should 
be pruned sparingly. 

1; CoMTB Bbobinskt; fiowers crimson-scarlet^ large and full; growth, 
moderate. 

1*. CoMTE d'Ec ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and very double ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

2. CoMTE DE Beaufort ; flowers blackish purple, centre fiery crimson ; large 
and full ; form, cupped. 

3. EcLAiB DE JuFiTEB ; fiowcrs rosy crimson, largo and showy ; growth , 
vigorous. 

4. Gloire DE Bo30MkNE ; flowers biilliant carmine, large and semi-double. 
A good Autumn-blooming climbing Rose, of vigorous growth. 

5. Louis XrV. ; flowers rich blood-colour, large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, moderate. 

G. Mdlle. Haimait ; flowers brilliant cerise, large and double ; growth, 
vigorous. 

7. Maximilian II. ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish purple, of medium 
Size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. 

8. Obiflamme DE St. Louis ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and very 
double ; growth, vigorous. A superior Pillar Hose. 

9. Pbincesse Matbilde ; flowers crimson maroon and purple shaded, of 
medium size, double ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

10. SouvENiB DE Chables Montault; flowers bright red. 

11. SouvENiB DE MoNTCEAU; flowers scarlet-crimson, shaded with maroon, 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Colours exquisite. 

12. SouvENiB DE M. BoussEAU ; flowcrs vermilion, shaded. 

13. Tbiomphe d'Anoebs ; flowers rich velvety crimson. 



XtOflA XKDIOA. 

OboiT? XXVL— the BOUBBON EOSB. 

The type ci this group, which hiks furnished us with some of the most lovely Eosea 
of Autumn, was discovered by M. Breon, in the Isle of Bourbon, in 1817. He 
hoticed it growing among a lot of seedlings of a different cast, raised for forming 
& hedge. He took charge of and flowered it ; and, in 1819, sent seeds to M. 
Jacques, gardener at the Ch&teau de Neuilly, near Paris. A little later it found 
its way to England. Its origin is unknown, but it is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the Ohinese and Four-seasons. What a numerous progeny has it given 
birth to, and what a lovely assemblage they form, graduating from pure white to 
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the darkest tints ! The brilliancy and clearness of the colours, the large smooth 
petals of the flowers, their circular outline, and the beauty of the foliage, have 
rendered them especial favourites. The tardy growth of Spring seldom produces 
them in full beauty ; but the more rapid growth of Summer provides us with an 
ample supply of perfect flowers during the Autumn months. 

The Bourbon Boses have been recommended for planting against walls ; but 
they are hardy, and thrive well imder ordinary culture. Surely, then, this extra 
care is unnecessary : we would rather choose the Bose de Bosomene and Tea- 
scented for that purpose, for the former are improved by wall-culture, and the 
latter need protection. 

The kinds of vigorous growth form handsome standards ; they also look chaste 
and elegant trained up pillars or poles. The moderate growers are very pretty 
as Dwarf Standards ; the Dwarf form striking and beautiful objects when grown 
on their own roots. A great many are excellent for Pot-culture, and are beautiful 
in the Forcing-house. All prefer and delight in a rich soil, requiring (with the 
exception of the vigorous kinds) close pruning. 

1. AciDALiE ; flowers pure white, their centres blush, large and full ; form, 
globular; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose in fine weather. An excellent 
kind for forcing. Very sweet. 

2. Adelaide BouoiisE ; flowers dark velvety purple, changing to dove, large 
and full ; growth, moderate. 

3. Adbienne de Oabdovillb ; flowers light rose. 
AjuhitE DE Lakglois ; see page 138. 

4. Apollike ; flowers light pink, large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, 
vigorous. 

5. Abmosa ; flowers deep pink, of medium size, full ; growth, moderate. A 
most abundant bloomer, partaking somewhat of the Ohinese. A good variety for 
planting in masses ; good also for a Standard or Pot-Bose. 

6. AuBOBE DU Guide ; flowers purplish violet, sometimes crimson-scarlet, 
large and full ; form, globular ; growth, robust ; foliage, magnificent. 

Babok Gonella ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 
Baboxne de Dauhesnil ; see Group XX FV., Bourbon Perpetual. 
Babonne de Noibmont ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

7. Beautk S^cisante ; flowers purplish pink, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 

8. Bouquet de Flobe ; flowers light glossy carmine, very large and double ; 
form, cupped, exquisite ; growth, vigorous ; foliage and petals particularly 
elegant. Flowers sweet. Forms a fine Standard or Pillar ; . good also for Pot- 
culture. A good seed-bearer. 

9. Gamille de Ohateauboubg ; flowtrs purple and crimson, shaded, large and 
double ; form, cupped. A distinct and good variety, of vigorous growth. 

10. Caboline Biguet ; flowers pure white, centres blush. A free-blowing 
Bose, of vigorous growth, with handsome foliage. 

11. Cathebike d'Albbet ; flowers bright red, shaded with purple, fine. 
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Madame Massot ; see Group XXXII., NoisiBtte. 
Mdllb. Emain ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

32. Mdlle. Felioit^ Tbuillot; flowers clear soft pink, of medium size, 
with large smooth petals, elegantly arranged; growth, moderate, and blooms 
freely. 

33. Mdlle. Jenny Gay ; flowers flesh-coloured white, of fine form and full. 

34. MABQms Balbl/lno ; flowers rose-colour, tinged with lilac, large and 
full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous, well furnished with handsome foliage. 

35. Marquise de Mubat ; fiowers pink, pale edges ; growth, moderate. 

36. Marquise de Moybia ; fiowers bright carmine, large and full. 

37. Menoux ; fiowers carmine, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Modele de Pebfeotion ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

38. Mrs. Bosanquet ; fiowers white, their centres delicate flesh, large and 
fall ; form, cupped ; growth, yigorous. A beautiful Bose, sweet, and an abun- 
dant bloomer. Good either for Bedding, Pot-culture, or a Standard. 

39. OcTAViE Fontaine ; flowers white, tinted with flesh-colour, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact, good ; growth, moderate. 

40. Omab Pacha ; flowers brilliant red, large and full ; form, compact ; 
growth, moderate. 

Pauline Buonapaete ; see Group XXIV., Bourbon Perpetual. 

41. Paul Joseph; flowers rich purplish crimson, often shaded with fiery 
crimson, large and full ; form, compact ; growth, moderate. 

42. PiEBRE DE St. Cyb ; flowers pale glossy pink, large and very double ; 
form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good Weeping Bose. 

44. Pbince Albebt ; flowers scarlet-crimson, of medium size, very doable ; 
form, compact ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose, flowering in clusters. 

45. Pbinoe de Ohimay; flowers purplish crimson, large and very double. 
Flowers freely. Growth, moderate. 

46. Pbince Imp^bial ; flowers white, shaded with rose ; growth, moderate. 

47. Pbince Napoleon ; flowers bright rose-colour, shaded. 

48. Queen ; flowers delicate salmon-flesh, often tinged with buff, large, and 
very double ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. An abundant bloomer, 
Bweet, and of fine habit ; excellent for bedding. 

49. Beine de Castille ; fiowers bright rose, nicely formed. 

50. Beine des Viebqes ; fiowers delicate rosy flesh, occasionally fine, but 
opening with diflBculty. 

51. B^vEUi ; flowers cherry-crimson, richly shaded with violet-purple, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. A fine hardy dark Bourbon Bose. 

52. SciPioN ; flowers crimson, shaded with scarlet, large and very showy, the 
colours splendid ; growth, moderate. 

63. SiB Joseph Paxton ; fiowers bright rose, shaded with crimson, large and 
full; form, expanded; growth, vigorous. A fine hardy Bose, with handsome 
foliage, good for a wall or pillar. 

54.' SouoBST ; flowers bright rosy purple, sometimes brilliant crimson, gloesj, 
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▼eiy large and fall; form, compact; growth, moderate. A good Bose, and 
sweet. 

55. SouYENiB DE Babon Bothschild ; flowers reddish crimson. 

56. SouYEinB DE Malmaibon ; flowers flesh-colour, their margins almost 
white, Tery large and full ; form, compact ; growth, vigorous. A magnificent 
Bose, with large, thick petals. A fine sort for a Standard or Pot-culture. 

57. SouYENiB d'un Fb^be ; flowers brilliant crimson, of medium size, very 
double ; growth, moderate. 

Tbiomphe DE LA DucHisB ; see Group XXXlT., Noisette. 

58. VicoMTE DE CussY ; flowors cherry-colour, tinged with purple, large and 
very double ; form, compact. Growth, moderate. 

59. Victor Emmanuel ; flowers purple and purplish maroon shaded, large 
and double ; form, cupped. A good Bose, of moderate growth. 

60. VoBACE ; flowers dark crimson-purple, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. Sometimes fine, but rather uncertain. 



BOBA SEKPSBFXiOBENS. 

Gboup XXVn.— the CBDiSON CHINESE BOSE. 

The original of this group was introduced from China in 1789. There are 
perhaps no Boses more beautiful late in the year, when the Autumn is mild. I 
was particularly struck with this in the Autumn of 1846. A few cold misty 
days had obscured their brightness, when warm weather succeeded, and the buds, 
which the wet and cold had sealed, suddenly expanded, producing a brilliant 
show in November. There are some very handsome blood-coloured Boses here. 
All are of a branching habit, and of moderate growth. Some do not thrive 
well as Standards, but all luxuriate on their own roots, and form pretty 
and interesting objects budded on dwarf stocks. They thrive best in a rich soil, 
with close pruning : there are none better for planting in clumps on lawns or in 
the flower-garden, where the soil is rich and tolerably dry, for they produce a 
great number and regular succession of flowers throughout the Summer and 
Autumn. 

1. Alba (White); flowers white, tinged with straw-colour, of medium size, 
double ; form, cupped. 

2. Belle de Florence ; flowers pale cherry, produced in elegant clusters, of 
medium size, semi-double ; form, cupped. A showy Bose. 

3. Belle Emilie (Theresia Straviua) ; flowers blush, their centres flesh, large 
and double ; form, expanded. 

4. Cbamoibib flBLOUissAinx {nEhloumante) ; flowers vivid crimson, small 
and f ulL 

5. Cbamoisie Sup^iettbe ; flowers velvety crimson, of medium size, very 
double ; form, cupped ; exquisite in bud, A good Pot-Bose. Growth, moderate. 
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Gbimson ; see Sanguinea. 

6. Duchess op Kent ; flowers creamy white, sometimes beautifully edged 
with rose, then very pretty and distinct, small and full ; form, cupped. 

7. EuGiiNB Beauhabnais (Prince Eugene); flowers amaranth, the buds 
beautiful when first unfolding, sometimes dying off blackish crimson, large and 
very double ; form, cupped. 

8. Fabvieb ; flowers crimson-scarlet, of medium size, semi-double ; form, ex- 
panded. One of the most brilliant of Eosos, very showy, and a superb kind for 
planting in masses. 

9. Henby the Fifth ; flowers crimson-scarlet, often striped with white, large 
and very double ; form, cupped. 

10. Lady op the Lake ; flowers pure white. 
L'filBLOUissANTE ; see Cramoisie flblouissante. 

11. LucuLLUs ; flowers dark purplish crimson. 

12. Louis Philippe ; flowers dark crimson, the edges of the centre petals 
almost white, of medium size, full ; form, globular. Baiscd at Angers. 

13. Mabjolin ; flowers rosy crimson to deep crimson, variable, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 

14. Pbesident d'Olbecque ; flowers cherry-red ; form, cupped. Free and good. 

15. Pbince Ohables; flowers brilliant crimson, often suffused with light 
purple, of medium size, full ; form, cupped. 

16. Sanothnea ; flowers crimson, small and very double. 
Thebesu Stbayius ; see Belle Emilie. 



BOSA INDIGA. 

Gboup XXVlll.— the CHINESE, OR MONTHLY EOSE. 

The varieties of this and the preceding species are included in one group by 
many cultivators ; and in some of the hybrids the balance is so nicely adjusted, 
that it is hard to say to which species they belong. But the majority are well 
marked in character. Compare, for instance. Alba, Cramoisie Superieure, 
Fabvier, &;c., of the former group, with Archduke Charles and Napoleon of the 
present. Archduke Charles, and many others classed here, are distinct and 
beautiful as variegated Hoses : they expand rose and white, soon become mottled 
with, then change wholly to, crimson, from the action of the sun's rays. 
Strange that he who bids the colours of other Eoses fly at his approach should 
lend these a deeper and more brilliant tint ! 

The varieties of this group are also of even growth, although more robust than 
the Crimson Chinese : they are suited for the same purposes, thriving under 
common treatment. It has been said that the Bourbon Eoses are hardier than 
the Chinese, which has led many to suppose that they are easier of culture ; but 
nothing could be more contrary to fact. The Bourbons are leas susc^tiblc of 
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frost; but if we except the Tarieties hybridized with the Tea-scented, which are 
marked thus *, the Chinese are of the freest growth. The first Chinese Bose was 
introduced from China in 1789. The varieties which have sprung from it are 
too numerous to be described, and withal resemble each other so closely^ that wo 
content ourselves with making a selection of the best. 

1. Abchduke Chables ; flowers rose, their margin almost white when newly 
expanded, gradually changing to rich crimson, from which peculiarity the plant 
bears flowers of various tints at the same time ; very large and full ; form, ex- 
panded. 

2. ♦Camellia Blano ; flowers white, large and double : form, globular. 

3. *Cels Multitloba ; flowers white, their centres flesh, large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

4. *Claba Sylvain {Lady Warrendtr) ; flowers pure white, large and full ; 
form, cupped. A very fine Bose, suitable either for the borders or the gieen- 
house. 

5. DucHEB ; flowers pure white, of medium size and fine form, full. Promising 
as a free and continuous white bedding Bose. 

6. Le Cah^l^on ; flowers whitish pink, often changing to blackish crimson 
before decaying, of medium size, double ; form, expanded. 

7. La FbaIcheub ; flowers rosy white, centres yellowish ; growth, moderate. 
La Seduisante ; see Virginale. 

9. Madame Bb^on ; flowers rich rose-colour, sometimes a little tinged with 
salmon, very large and full ; form, compact. A beautiful Bose, with handsome 
foliage. 

10. Madame Bubeau {Injidilite de Lisette) {Madame de Rohan) ; flowers white, 
their centres inclining to straw, large and very double ; form, cupped. One of 
the freest of White Autumnal Boses. 

11. ^Madame Despbbz; flowers white, tinged with lemon, large and very 
double ; form, cupped. 

Madame de Bohan ; see Mtidame Bureau. 
Madame Lachabme ; see Virginale. 

12. ^Miellez ; flowers pale lemon, changing to white, of medium size, double ; 
form, cupped. 

Mbb. Bobanqdet ; see Group XXVL, Bourbon. 

13. Napoleon ; flowers blush, mottled with pink, large and double ; form, 
cupped. 

14. Sully ; flowers pale rose, shaded with fawn ; form, cupped. 

15. Tancbedi ; flowers light purple, suffused with crimson, variable, large 
and full ; form, cupped. A distinct and desirable variety. 

16. Tbiomphb de Gand ; flowers rose, mottled, large and double. 

17. *ViBGiNALE {La Seduisante) {Madame Lachai^ie) ; flowers flesh-colour, of 
medium size, full ; form, globular. A fine forcing Bose, but seldom opens clean 
and good out of doors. 

18. *ViBOiNiE ; flowers rose, shaded, large and full ; form, cupped, 

19. ViBiDiFLOBA ; flowers green, curious. 
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removing them from the ground for protection daring winter, and again trans- 
ferring them to their places in the Bosarium in Spring, is not altogether satis- 
factory. To remove a plant once endangers its growth and perfect flowering 
the first year, and to remove it twice more than doubles the risk of failure. 
Tea-Boses may be divided into two classes ; " Ligneous*," represented by' the 
Oomte de Paris ; and " Herbaceous," of which we may instance the Yellow. The 
former are far hardier than the others, and form good Standards. If the latter 
are grown as such, they must be thoroughly protected during Winter. (See p. 122.) 
If trained to a wall with a south or east aspect, the Tea-Boses grow vigorously, 
and flower in great beauty, much earlier and finer than in the open ground, pro- 
ducing a constant succession of flowers for one-half of the year. They also 
flower well grown in pots and plunged in the open ground, if removed to a cold 
frame for protection during Winter. But for Pot-culture under glass, for Forcing, 
and for planting out in the Conservatory, they are unsurpassed. 

1. Abbicot]^ {Fanny Dupuis) ; flowers apricot colour, their margins flesh, large 
and double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Bose. 

2. Adam ; flowers rich rosy salmon, very large and full ; form, globular ; 
growth, moderate. A superb Bose, and very sweet. 

3. Adbienne Chbistophle ; flowers yellow, copper, and apricot, shaded with 
rosy peach and deep yellow, large and full ; growth, vigorous. Distinct and 
beautiful. 

4. Alba Bosea ; flowers white, centres rose, large, full, and very sweet ; 
growth, vigorous. 

5. Alexina ; flowers white, flne. 

6. Amabilis ; flowers flesh-colour, buff centres, thick petals, large and full ; 
form, expanded ; habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy free sort. 

7. Annette Sj^ant ; flowers orange-yellow, changing to white, large, and of 
fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

8. ABOHnftDE ; flowers rosy fawn, darker centres, large and full ; form, 
expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

9. AuGUBTE Ogeb ; flowers rose-colour, centres copper-colour, large and full ; 
form, cupped, flne ; growth, moderate. 

10. AuousTB Vaoheb ; flowers golden fawn, shaded with copper colour, large 
and full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. 

Babillet Debghamps ; see Madame BariUet Deschamps. 

11. Belle Chabtbonnaise ; flowers bright red, shaded with rosy crimson, 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

12. Belle de Bobdeaitx; flowers pink, centres crimson, large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

13. Bells Ltonnaise ; flowers deep canary-yeQow, changing to white, often 
tinted with salmon, large, full, and of fine form and habit. Quite first-rate. 
Growth, vigorous. 

* The words '*Ligneons''aDd ** Herbaceons " are not used here in their strict botanical 
sense, but to distingfoish the two races. 

Q 
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14« Bellb Maoohvaibb; flowera pale roee, lazge, foil, and of fine fonn; 
growtli, vigorous. 

15. Belle Mabouerite ; flowers rose, shaded with crimson, large and very 
doable ; form, expanded : growth, robust. 

16. Belle Mabie ; flowers white, shaded with rose, lazge and foil ; growth, 
BLkSQUi ; see page 139. 

moderate. 

17. Blanche de Solletille; flowers white. 
Blush ; see Odorata. 

18. BouGksE ; flowers deep salmon-coloor, very lazge and fall ; fonn, capped ; 
growth, vigorous. A superb Pot or Forcing Bose, with thick petals. 

19. BouTOH d'Ob ; flowers bright deep yellow, the reverse of the petals white ; 
of fine form and habit, of medium size ; growth, moderate. 

20. Bbide of Abtdos; flowers white, beautifully tinted with rose, laige 
and semi-double. 

21. Buret ; flowers crimson, tinted with light puiple, of medium size, full ; 
form, globular. A free bloomer. A distinct Bose, of vigorous growth. 

22. Cakabt ; flowers bright canary-colour, beautiful in the bud, of average 
size, hardly double ; growth, moderate. 

23. Caroline ; flowers blush, suffused with deep pink, large and full ; form, 
cupped. Grows and flowers freely. 

24. Oatherdte Merhet ; flowers flesh-coloured rose. 

25. Chamois ; flowers bright chamois. Pretty in bud. 

26. Charles Beybaud ; flowers pink, large and double ; form, expanded. 
Clara Sylvain ; see Group XXVUL, Chinese. 

27. CLiMBiNa Devoniensis ; flowers identical in appearance with the old 
Devoniensis. Growth, very vigorous. Invaluable as a climber. 

28. Clotilde ; flowers rose, sometimes violet-rose, with red centres, very large 
CoMTE DB Grivel ; see page 139. 

and full ; growth, robust. 

29. Comte de Paris ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with rose, very large and 
full ; form, cupped. A noble Bose. Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
Growth, robust. 

CoMTE Taverna ; see page 139. 

30. CoMTESsE DE Brossard ; flowers bright yellow, large, full, and fine ; 
growth, vigorous. 

31. CoMTESSE DB Labarthe ; flowers salmon-pink. 
GoMTESBE de Nadaillac ; see page 139. 

32. CoMTESBE OuvAROFF ; flowers rose-colour, shaded with pink and fawn ; 
large and full ; growth, vigorous. Beautiful in bud. 

33. Coquette de Lyon ; flowers canary-yellow, of medium size, fine form, 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

34. David Pradel ; flowers rose-colour, mottled, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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35. Devonisnsis ; flowers creamy white, their centres sometimes buff, some- 
times yellowish, very large and fall ; form, capped. A splendid Rose, of vigorous 
growth. 

36. Duo DE Magenta ; flowers bright rosy salmon, shaded with flesh-colour 
and fawn, very large and full ; growth, moderate. A fine Bose, with large thick 
petals. 

37. £lise Bouoolle ; flowers pale yellow. 

38. £lise Sauvage ; flowers pale yellow, their centres sometimes inclining to 
buff, sometimes to orange, large and full ; form, globular. One of the most 
beautiful, but of a rather delicate habit. 

39. Enfant de Lyon ; flowers pale yellow, large and fuU ; form, cupped, fine ; 
growth, moderate. A beautiful Rose, similar to, but paler than Narcisse. 

40. Eugene Desgaches ; flowers rose, large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, 
vigorous. One of the best. 

41. FfiiiBEs SouPEBT ET NoTTiNG ; flowcrs yellow, edged with carmine, the 
back of the petals lilac, large, full, and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

42. General Tabtas ; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with rose, large and full ; 
growth, moderate. 

43. GiGANTESQUE ; flowcrs rosy carpune, large and coarse. 
Gloibe de Bobdeaux ; see Belle de Bordeaux. 

45. Gloibe de Dijon ; flowers yellow, buff, orange, and salmon, shaded, large 
and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. A splendid Wall 
or Pillar Bose. 

46. GouBAULT ; flowers bright rose, very large and double ; form, expanded. 
The young buds of this Bose are of the most elegant form, showing a rich 
deep crimson as the sepals part. Very sweet ; growth, vigorous. 

47. Gbandifloba; flowers shaded rose, very large and double; growth, 
vigorous. 

Henbi Lecoq ; see page 139. 

48. Homeb ; flowers blush rose and salmon, veiy variable ; form, cupped ; 
growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-blooming sort. 

49. HoBTENSiA ; flowers rose-colour, the back of the petals whitish, large, full, 
and of fine form ; growth, vigorous. 

Jaune ; see Yellow. 

50. Isabella Spbunt ; flowiers sulphur-yellow, flowers abundantly, beautiful in 
bud ; growth, vigorous. 

51. Jaune d'Ob; flowers pale rosy yellow, of medium size, full; form, 
. globular ; growth, moderate. 

Jaune op Smith ; see Smith's Yellow. 

52. Jean Pebnet ; beautiful bright yellow, passing to clear yellow, large, full, 
and altogether flrst-rate ; growth, vigorous. 

53. Josephine Malton ; flowers rich cream-colour, their centres often inclin- 
ing to buff, the tops of the petals sometimes tinged with lake, large and very 
double ; form, cupped, exquisite. A beautiful Bose. Veiy susceptible to frost. 

Q 2 
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54. Julie Maksais ; flowers straw-colour, their margins almost wliite, large 
and full ; form, cupped. Very sweet. The buds long and very beautiful. 
Growth, moderate. 

55. La Boule d'Ob ; flowers flne golden yellow, petals broad and smooth, 
large and full ; form, globular ; growth, robust. A fine Bose under glass only. 

Lady Wabbendeb ; see Group XXVIlI., Chinese, Clara Sylvain. 
La JoNQiJiLLE ; SCO page 140. 

56. La Stlphcde ; flowers blush, very large and double. 

57. La Ttjlipe; flowers white, tinted with rose and lilac, large; growth, 
vigorous. 

58. Laubb Fontaine ; flowers white. 

59. Laubette ; flowers rosy blush, shaded with salmon, large and very double ; 
growth, vigorous. 

60. Lays ; flowers pale yellow, full and of fine form, and blooms freely ; growth, 
moderate. 

61. L'Enfant Tbout^ ; closely resembles, if not identical with, £lise Sauvage. 

62. Le FLOBiFiiBE ; flowers white, shaded with salmon. 

63. Le Mont Blanc ; flowers white, slightly tinted with yellow, of fine form, 
very large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

Le Nankin ; sec page 140. 

Le Pagtole ; see Group XXXTT., Noisette. 

64. Leontine de Lapobte ; flowers sulphur and fawn, large and full ; form 
cupped ; growth, robust. 

Louis GiooT ; see page 141. 

65. Louise Client ; flowers creamy yellow ; growth, dwarf. 

66. Louise de Savoie ; flowers fine pale yellow, large and full ; growth, 
vigorous. Very sweet. One of the best. 

Ma Oapuoine ; see page 140. 

67. Madame Azelie Imbebt ; flowers salmon and yellow, large, full, and of 
fine form ; a seedling from Madame Falcot ; growth, vigorous. 

68. Madame Babillet Deschamps ; flowers white, creamy centres, large and 
full ; growth, moderate. A good free sort. 

69. Madame Blachette ; flowers rose and fawn, very variable, and very sweet, 
large and full ; growth, dwarf. 

70. Madame Bebabd ; flowers clear rose, large, full, and of fine form, and 
good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

71. Madame BEBMia>E ; flowers rosy lilac. 

72. Madame Bbavy ; flowers cream, large and full ; form, cupped, good ; 
growth, moderate. 

73. Madame Bbemond ; flowers rosy pink, shaded. 
Madame Camille ; see page 140. 

74. Madame Celina Noibby ; flowers delicate shaded rose, the backs of the 
petals purplish, red, large, full, and of fine habit ; growth, vigorous. 

75. Madame Chables ; flowers aprioot-colour, pleasing in bud ; growth, 
vigorous. 
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76. Madavb Ohbibtine Mesteb ; flowers salmon-yellow. 

77. Madame Damaizin ; flowers baff, cream, and salmon, variously shaded, 
large and full ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. A good, distinct, and hardy 
sort. 

78. Madame de St Joseph ; flowers pink, with deeper centres, sometimes 
dying off apricot-colour, very large and double ; form, expanded ; growth, 
moderate. A splendid Pot-Bose. 

80. Madame de Tabtas; flowers bright rose, large, full, and produced 
abundantly ; growth, moderate. 

81. Madame de Vatbt ; flowers deep rosy salmon, paler edges, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

82. Madame Dugheb; flowers clear lemon, large, full, and of flne form, 
flowers abundantly ; growth, vigorous. 

83. Madame £mile Dupuy ; flowers yellow, tinted with salmon, large, full, 
and of globular form ; growth, vigorous. 

84. Madame Falgot ; flowers rich saffron-yellow, large and very double ; 
petals, large and thick ; growth, moderate. In the way of Safrano, but of a 
higher colour. 

85. Madame Gaillabd ; flowers salmon-yellow, large, full, and of fine form ; 
growth, vigorous. 

86. Madame Halphin ; flowers French-white tinted with salmon, pink, and 
fawn, large and very double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A most beautiful 
Bose. 

87. Madame Hippolttb Jamain ; flowers pure white, their centres coppery 
yellow, tipped with delicate rose, outer petals large, centre petals smaller ; large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

Madame Jules Maboottin ; see page 140. 

88. Madame Labtat; flowers yellow, shaded with salmon, large and full, 
growth, moderate. A good hardy free-growing sort. 

89. Madame Levet ; flowers yellow, outer petals tinged with violet, large, 
full, and of fine form. One of the best ; growth, vigorous. 

90. Madame Mabgottin ; flowers beautiful dark citron-yellow, the centres of 
a deeper shade, large and of globular form ; growth, vigorous. 

91. Madame Maubin ; flowers creamy white, shaded with salmon, large and 
full ; growth, vigorous. Good and distinct. 

92. Madame Paulinb Labonti^ ; flowers salmon, circumference creamy buff, 
very large and full ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy sort. 

93. Madame Betobnaz ; flowers pale yellow, centres coppery, large and full. 
Madame de SEBxdT ; see Madame Bravy. 

94. Madame Tbifle; flowers salmon-yellow, outer petals sometimes deep 
coppery yellow, large, full, and of flne form and habit. One of the best ; growth, 
vigorous. 

95. Madame Villsbmoz ; flowers white, centres fawn and salmon, large and 
full ; form, capped ; growth, yigoroos. A splendid Boie, and very hardy. 
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96. 'Mk-nkm William ; flowers ricli yellow, orange centres, large and foil ; 
form, globular, fine ; growth, moderate. Closely resembles felise Sanrage. 

97. Mdlle. Ad^le Jouoant ; flowers clear yellow ; growth, moderate. 
Mdlle. Cecile Bebthod ; see page 141. 

98. Mab^hal Bugeacd ; flowers bright rose, large and very double ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. 

99. MABicHAL NiEL ; flowers beautiful deep yellow, large, full, and of globular 
form, very sweet. The finest of all Yellow Boses. A grand conservatory cHmber. 

100. Mabie ; flowers white ; growth, dwarf. 

101. Mabie Ducheb ; flowers transparent salmon-rose, large, full, of fine form, 
and good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

102. Mabie Sisley ; flowers yellowish white, broadly margined with bright 
rose, large, full, of globular form and good habit ; growth, vigorous. 

Mabie Van Houtte ; see page 141. 

103. Mabquise de Foucault ; flowers white, fawn, and yellow, variable, 
large, but not very double ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. Good and 
distinct. 

104. Melanie Ogeb ; flowers creamy white, centres yellow. 

105. MiBABiLE ; flowers apricot-yellow, edged and shaded with rose, variable, 
of medium size, full; form, cupped. A very pretty Bose when in true character. 

lOG. MoiBET ; flowers fawn, sometimes yellowish, exquisitely tinted with 
rose, variable, very large and full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, vigorous. A 
superb Bose, and very sweet. 

107. MoNPLAisiB; flowers very dark salmon-yellow, very large and full; 
growth, vigorous. 

108. MoNsiEXTB FuBTADo; flowers clear sulphur-yellow, of flne form and 
habit. One of the most beautiful of yellow Boses, and well adapted for Pot- 
culture. Growth, moderate. 

109. Naboisbe ; flowers pale yellow, large and full ; fohn, cupped, fine ; 
growth, moderate. One of the best. 

110. Nina ; flowers white, delicately tinted with pink, large and very 
double ; form, globular. A free grower, and blooms freely. 

111. NiPHBTOS; flowers white, their centres pale lemon, Magnolia-like, very 
large and full ; form, globular. A distinct and beautiful Bose, of vigorous 
growth. 

112. NisiDA ; flowers rose and fawn, variously shaded, of medium size, very 
double; form, cupped. Habit and foliage fine; flowers deliciously sweet; 
growth, moderate. 

113. Odobata (Blush) \ flowers blush, large, globular, and very sweet. 

114. Oltmpb Fbeoinat ; flowers yellow, produced abundantly. 
Pauline Labont^ ; see Madame Pauline Labont^. 
Pebfeotion db Monplaisib ; see page 141. 

115. Pbbsidbnt; flowers rose, shaded with salmon, very large and full; fomu 
globular ; growth, moderate. One of the sweetest and best under glass. 
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i^^ 116. Pbincessb Adelaidb ; flowers straw-colour, their margin of a paler hue, 
•-. ^ ..Li^e and full ; form, cupped. Very sweet. 

117. Pbinoesse Mabib; flowers rosy pink, large and full; form, globular, 
iiceiiain out of doors, but forces well. 

118. Queen ViOTOEiA ; flowers pale yellow, large and full; form, globular, 
"losely resembles Princesse Adelaide. 

119. Reoxjlus ; flowers bright rose, shaded with copper, irregular in shape ; 
Towth, vigorous. 

120. Beine du Portugal; flowers very deep bright yellow, sometimes shaded 
with rose and copper, f uU ; growth, vigorous. 

121. Beike DBS Pats Bas ; flowers pale sulphur, deeper centres, large and 
full ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A free-blooming variety, of delicate 
beauty. 

122. BuBBNS ; flowers white, shaded with rose, centres bronzy yellow, large 
and full ; form, cupped, flne ; growth, vigorous. A good and distinct sort. 

123. Safbako ; flowers saffron to apricot in the bud, changing to pale buff, 
large and very double ; form, cupped. A pretty and hardy variety, worthy of 
place in every collection. Growth, vigorous. 

124. Safbano a. fleues bougbs ; flowers coppery red, pretty in bud. 

125. SniiKB ; flowers rosy salmon, large and full. 

126. Smith's Yellow ( Yellow Noisette) ; flowers pale straw-colour, large and 
full ; form, globular. A fine forcing Bose, but seldom opens well out of doors. 

127. SooBATBS ; flowers deep rose, centres apricot, large and full ; growth, 
tigorous. 

128. SoMBBBUiL ; flowers white, tinged with rose, very large and full ; form, 
capped ; growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-flowering sort. 

129. SouvENiB DB David ; flowers cherry-colour, very large and double ; 
growth, moderate. Very distinct. 

180. SouvENiB D'^Lisis Vaedon ; flowers creamy white, centres yellowish, 
very large and full ; form, globular, fine ; growth, robust. A splendid Bose. 

131. SouvENiB DE Mdlle. Jenkt PebkEt ; fiowers flesh-colour, shaded with 
rose and salmon. 

132. SouvBNiB DE l*£mfebeub Masimiijan ; flowers reddish carmine, often 
marbled. 

SouvENiB DE Paul N^bok ; see page 142. 

133. SouvENiB d'un Ami ; flowers salmon and rose, shaded, large and full ; 
fonn, cupped. Very fine ; growth, vigorous. 

134« Sulfhxtbeux ; flowers sulphur-yellow ; growth, vigorous. 

135. TouB Bebtband ; flowers yellow, shaded with buff, large. 

136. Tbiomphb de Guillot fils ; flowers white, shaded with rose and salmon ; 
growth, vigorous. 

137. Tbiomphe du Luxbmboubq ; flowers flesh-colour, tinged with fawn and 
TOBe, very large, and full ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Bose, 
and very sweet Baised at the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
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B08A XOSOHATA. 

Group XXXTT.— THE NOISETTE E08E. 

TriE original Noisette, due probably to the accidental fertilization of the Chinese 
with the Musk Rose, was obtained by M. Philippe Noisette, in North America, 
and sent to Paris in 1817. The peculiar features recommended to notice were 
its hardy nature, free growth, and large clusters of flowers, produced very late in 
the year, which were indeed recommendations of no common order. Its appear- 
ance was hailed with delight, and it soon spread throughout Europe. But we 
are losing the old style of Noisette, and multiplying kinds hybridized with the 
Tea-scented. This is a matter of regret, for however much we may extend the 
range, or improve the delicacy of the colours, by this process, we are rendering 
a hardy group of Roses tender, and blotting out the prettiest feature of the group 
— flowers produced in large and elegant trusses. 

The kinds partaking of the nature of the Tea-scented require a wall, and the 
treatment advanced for Tea Roses : they are marked thus §, that they may be 
distinguished from the others. Among the true Noisettes the kinds of vigorous 
growth form handsome, late-flowering Weeping or Pillar Roses ; the others thrive 
equally well either as Dwarfs or Standards. Rather less pruning is required here 
than is recommended for the Chinese and Tea-scented : a conmion soil suffices. 
I have often seen these Roses blooming unchecked amid the early storms of 
Winter, 

1. §Adelaide Pavie ; flowers pale lemon, large and double, flowering in 
clusters ; growth, vigorous. 

2. AiM^E ViBEET ; flowers pure white, produced in large clusters, of medium 
size, full ; form, compact. Growth, vigorous. Forms a noble Standard, the 
foliage of a dark green, and shining ; good also for bedding. Raised by M. 
Vibert, at Angers. 

3. AiMEE ViBEET ScANDENS ; rescmbles Aimeo Vibert, but of more vigorous 
growth. 

4. §Amebica ; flowers creamy white, centres fawn, very large and full ; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. A fine Climbing Rose under glass, but good out of 
doors in fine weather only. 

6. Beauty of Geeenmount ; flowers bright rose, changing to pale rose, small 
and double, produced in clusters, in the way of, but scarcely equal to, Fellenberg. 

6. Camellia eouge ; flowers rosy pink. 

7. Caboline Mabniesse ; flowers creamy white^ produced in large clusters, 
small and full ; form, compact ; growth, vigorous. 

8. §Celine Fobestieb {Liesis) ; flowers pale yellow, deeper centres, large and 
full; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. An excellent and hardy Rose, good for 
wall or pillar. 

9. §Claudia AuausTiN ; flowers white, yellow centres ; growth, vigorous. 

10. §Oloth of Gold (Chromatelld) ; flowers creamy white, their centres yellow, 
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■ j foiTers yellow, edged with whito and shaded with rose ; 

;; flowers yellow, shaded with fawn, aometlmos tinged 
, moderate. 
Hi fluwers white, their centrca Gomctimes flesh-colour, produced 
UkU and full ; form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. Much in the 
J the flowers are smaller and more regularly formed. 
Saisod by M. Vibcrt. 
flowerfl reddish copper, the outer petab rosy and fawn, of 
very double ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Distinct and 
o handsouie. An excellent Wall or Weeping Boae. 
I ALBA ; flowers white, small and double ; form, cupped. A frco 
^~U (011111 growth, good for bedding. 

Vbu-ow; see Group XXX., Tea-scented. 

. r, 1,'Ob ; flowers deep yellow, somotiinca coppery yellow, largo and 
■■til, vigorous. 
t'i'LTATEBHE ; flowers creamy white, their controa bright sulphur, »ery 
'Ifnll; form, enpped; growth, vij^orous. A fine Bosc, with handsome 
and TOry street. Excellent for a Wall. Baiscd from Noisette Lamarquo. 
■ ed-mlMS. 

>Ti»OKl>HB DB BOLVTLLEB ; flowers cream-colour, shaded ; form, euppod. 
. Tbiohphb db hi. DooHkBE ; flowers pale rose, produced in large clusters, 
lium size, full ; fonu, cupped. Raised by M. Beluzo, of Lyons. Intro- 
1 in 1846. 
■ 7. §TmO](fbb DB Beiwes ; flowers canary, cream edges, largo and full; form, 
,>pcd, flna; growth, Tigorooi. A good hardy Bosc, and very swoot. 
Vaucansok ; BOO page 142. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE BOTANY OF THE EOSE.* 

BoTANiOALLT coiiBidered, the Rofles constitute one of the most difficult families the 
student lias to encounter. Notwithstanding this, they have many attractions, and 
the AVild Roses of our woods and hedge-rows, though of a simple type, are the very 
impersonations of elegance and beauty. 

Doubtless, at the present day, when beauty of form is less generally prized 
than masses of colour, the number of cultivators who would care to collect, in 
their prim gardens, the aboriginal species of Roses, whether native or exotic, 
may be limited; but, amongst those who are interested in Rose-culture, there 
may be some who may desire to know the extent of materials which the genus 
affords, especially in reference to the working-out, by hybridization, of characters 
differing from those which predominate in the races at present cultivated ; and those 
who wish to do this, may find some useful hinta in the particulars which follow. 

The Botanist can by no means assent to the broad and sweeping conclusion, at which 
perhaps the genuine Florist would arrive, that the original forms or species of Roses 
are unfit to find a pkce in our gardens. He might justly maintain that many of them 
are very worthy objects. There is among them a much greater diversity of elegance 
than the cultivated varieties, with all their richness and splendour, are found to 
possess ; and hence it may be assumed that there are many Wild Roses which are 
quite admissible into select Rose-gardens, and many more which the hybridist might 
turn to his advantage. Moreover, a plea might be urged on behalf of the Single 
Roses, on account of their exquisite modelling ; they are often, indeed generally, set 
aside as inferior to those having double blossoms, and no doubt they are less 
enduring ; but for all that, to quote bat one example, who could affect to despise, 
or look with indifference upon the Austrian Briar? 

Before proceeding to sketch the various groups of Wild Roses, it may be useful to 
the uninitiated to explain the application of some of the terms which are employed 
in referring to the different parts of the Rose tree. 

Root-shoots, or SurcuU, are the strong one-year old shoots produced from tlie base of 
the plant ; these do not usually bear any blossoms, except on their lateral branches, 
which are most commonly produced during the second season. The habit of these 
root-shoots is different, and this helps to distinguish some of the species. 

Branches are the ramifications of either the root-shoots or the principal stems. 

BranchUts are the small lateral shoots produced in some instances from the 
stronger shoots of the same season^s growth. 

Arms indicate the armature of the stems and branches, that is to say, the rigid 

* For this chapter on Wild Roses I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Thomas Moore. 
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BoTANiOALLT coDBidered, the Roses constitate one of the most difficult families the 
student has to encounter. Notwithstanding this, they have many attractions, and 
the Wild Roses of our woods and hedge-rows, though of a simple type, are the very 
impersonations of elegance and beauty. 

Doubtless, at the present day, when beauty of form is less generally prized 
than masses of colour, the number of cultivators who would care to collect, in 
their j^rim gardens, the aboriginal species of Roses, whether native or exotic, 
may be limited; but, amongst those who are interested in Rose-culture, there 
may be some who may desire to know the extent of materials which the genus 
affords, especially in reference to the working-out, by hybridization, of characters 
differing from those which predominate in the races at present cultivated ; and those 
who wish to do this, may find some useful hints in the particulars which follow. 

The Botanist can by no means assent to the broad and sweeping conclusion, at which 
perhaps the genuine Florist would arrive, that the original forms or species of Roses 
are unfit to find a place in our gardens. He might justly maintain that many of them 
are very worthy objects. There is among them a much greater diversity of elegance 
than the cultivated varieties, with all their richness and splendour, are found to 
possess ; and hence it may be assumed that there are many Wild Roses which are 
quite admissible into select Rose-gardens, and many more which the hybridist might 
turn to his advantage. Moreover, a plea might be urged on behalf of the Single 
Roses, on account of their exquisite modelling ; they are often, indeed generally, set 
aside as inferior to those having double blossoms, and no doubt they are less 
enduring ; but for all that, to quote bat one example, who could affect to despise, 
or look with indifference upon the Austrian Briar ? 

Before proceeding to sketch the various groups of Wild Roses, it may be useful to 
the uninitiated to explain the application of some of the terms which are employed 
in referring to the different parts of the Rose tree. 

Root-shoots, or SurcuU, are the strong one-year old shoots produced from the base of 
the plant ; these do not usually bear any blossoms, except on their lateral branches, 
which are most commonly produced during the second season. The habit of these 
root-shoots is different, and this helps to distinguish some of the species. 

Branches are the ramifications of either the root-shoots or the principal stems. 

Branchlets are the small lateral shoots produced in some instances from the 
stronger shoots of the same season^s growth. 

Arms indicate the armature of the stems and branches, that is to say, the rigid 

* For this chapter on Wild Roses I am indebtod to my friend, Mr. Thomas Moore. 
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or gltudolar disk ; (2), nnmeiOQi itameiu, inserted with the petals on the rim of the 
tube of the calyr ; and (3), numeroua dry bony pericarps, which are enclosed in the 
fleshy calyi-tube. The accompanying section of a Rose-floirer will make these 
peculiarities more intelligible. The segments of the calyi are nsnaUy divided in a 
pinnate manner, bnt not in all cases, and they are sometimes deddnoos. The petals 
are normally five in number, the five-petaled flowers being well represented by the 




Bricts (indicated at a), see pegs 239. 
Wild Roses of our hedge-rows. The ovaries, which are nnmerons, and enclosed in 
the calyx -tube, are distinct, bristly, and tipped by the style, whidt passes ap to the 
orifice of the tube : these styles are nsuaUy separate, but in some few species they 
are joined together into an elongated column. The leaves of Boae* are what are 




called impaiipinnate, that is, pinnated with a tenninol leaflet, and stipoles grow to 
the sides of their stalks. 

Roses are either erect or scandent shrebs. The species enomeiated or described, 
compnt«d at the tim^ of Lindley'e Monograph at one hundred, have been increased 
to two hundred and fifty or upwards, exclusive of garden forms ', but the most recent 
autlioritjea (Bentham and Hooker), adopting tiie view that these have been in- 
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onUiutelf multiplied bjr the elevation of v&rictica to Bpecifie rnnk — a view wliich is 
probablj correct in the m^n — reduce the total number of known Bpccics to about 
thirty, which are distribnted throughout the temperate and Bubalpine regiona of the 
Northern Hemisphere, are rare in America, and have their southern limit iu Abyaainia, 
the East Indian PGuinBula, and Mexico. 

The Bose family is broken up by Botaniste into several distinct groupB, of which 
tiiaee most generally adopted are; — 1, Feroees; 2, BracUatm; 3, Cinnamomem; 4, 
PimpiTU^/olUe ; 5, CenlifoSm; 6, T^Oons;*?, Rubiginosm; BjCanium; 9,SsUsIk; and 
10, Banktianm. 

Hie FxROCEa conaiat of deciduous boshes, whose branches arc clothed with 
permanent down. The leaves fall early in Autumn, after which the branches are 
remarkable for their hoary bristly appearance ; the sepahiare usually toothed ; and 
the fruits are perfectly smooth. 




Hiis group is represented by R. /erox, a shrab from 3 to 4 feet high, introduced 
to our gardens from the Caucasus, before the close of the last century. Its branches 
are densely covered with prickles, which are all of the some shape ; the leaves con- 
riKt ot from five to nine elliptic retusc leaflets ; the flowers are large and red ; and 
Hie globose fruits are scarlet. One of its forms, called nilent, has smooth leaves, and 
paler crimson flowers. Another species is R. kamlKhatica, which bears solitary 
flowers of a very deep red^ The Feroces do not appear to have as yet influenced 
our Garden Roses. 

To this group belongs the S. rugoia of Japan (figured by MM. linden and Andri 
•B R. Segehaaa), introduced in 1868 to the Belgian Gardens. It is a dwarfish hardy 
ahrab, with erect branches bearing numerous prickles, biight green leaves hoary 
beneath, indteimiital corymbs of very showy crimson flowers, resembling large Bioglc 



The Bractiata form evergreen and suh-erergreen bnsbes, the braachea and 
fmit of wliich arc ciotlied with permnnent tomentiiin. The Iciivca arc dense Mid 
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UBUftJIy ahiiuDg ; and the pricklee of the stem arc placed under the etipulea in pairH. 
The eepolB are nearly or quite gimple. 

The type of this group is R. bracttala, the parent of the Macartney Rosea. It is a 
ahrub from 3 to 4 feet in height, with erect branches, strong hooked pricklea, and leaves 




Itl)9A CtNHAXOHEA, SCO pSge 213. 

conHisting of from five to nine obovate shining leafleta The flowers are prtm whll«, 
solitary, and nearly sessile within the appressed pectinated downy bracts. The frnfta 
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are woolly and spherical, of an orangc-red colour. This plant was introduced from 
China in 1795. Maria I^onida, which is one of the yarieties, and which bean 
double white flowers, tinged in the centre with pink, is one of the finest and most 
distinct of Autumnal Roses. 

R, involucrata, from Nepal and China, which has white, nearly solitary, flowers, 
surrounded by three or four approximate leaves, whence they are called involucrated, 
belongs here also. ^Vnother species referred to this group by some, but by others to 
the Caninse, is R. microphylla, a email compact shrub, with slender branches, fur- 
nished beneath the stipules with straight prickles, and having small shining roundish- 
ovate leaflets, and solitary double full rwl flowers, whose calyx is covered with dose- 
Stet straight prickles. It resembles the Macartney Hose in its general appearance, 
and has given rise to the garden group of Microphylla Roses. 

The CiNNAMOME.K arc deciduous Roses, the stems being unarmed or setigerous 
towards the base, and bearing bracts upwards. ITie leaflets are lanceolate, without 
glands ; the disk of the calyx-tube is never thickened ; and the sepals are long and 
narrow, and fall immediately after the ripening of the small round fruits. 

This group is chiefly one of botanical interest, not having yielded, at least diiectly, 
any of the choice races which are prized in gardens. It contains a good many 
North American species, and some of our common English ones. Hence, being 
very hardy, the species might be employed to impart the desirable quality of hardiness 
to some of the fine tender breeds so much prized. Among them are : — R, nitida^ a 
bush 2 feet high, with crowded slender straight red prickles, dark green leaves, 
consisting of from three to seven narrow lanceolate shining leaflets, and deep red 
flowers, succeeded by bright scarlet depressed spherical fruits. R, lucida^ the Single 
Burnet Rose, a compact shrub from 4 to 6 feet high, with erect branches, nearly 
solitary prickles under the stipules, and a few scattered setSB ; the leaves consisting of 
nine oblong imbricated flat shining leaflets ; and the flowers red, overtopped by the 
leaves and young branches. R. Lindleyiy a diffuse shrub, from 3 to 4 feet high, with 
twiggy, almost unarmed branchlets ; leaves consisting of from seven to nine opaque 
glaucescent oblong leaflets ; and rose-coloUred flowers, usually growing in pairs. R, 
parviflora^ a dwarf shrub, a couple of feet in height, with slender branches, linear 
stipules, needle-shaped prickles, leaves of about five lance-shaped finely-toothed 
shining leaflets, and pale blush flowers usually growing in pairs. R, Carolina^ a 
shrub from 3 to G feet high, with erect branches, twin or solitary straight prickles 
under the stipules, which are convolute ; opaque leaves of seven lance-shaped leaflets ; 
and crimson flowers with spreading sepals. R. gemella, a low shrub, armed with 
short hooked prickles growing in pairs beneath the axils of the leaves, which have 
oblong acute leaflets, the flowers being large and red. R. Lyoni, a shrub from 3 to 4 
feet high, vrith glabrous stems, armed with straight scattered prickles ; leaves formed 
of from three to five small ovate-oblong leaflets, which are smooth above and tomen- 
tose beneath ; the flowers usually temate, and of a pale red. All these are North 
American. R, cinnamomea^ the Cinnamon Rose, which is the type of the group, is an 
erect grayish shrub, from 5 to 6 feet high, the branches armed with a pair of straightiah 
prickles imder the stipules ; the leaves dense, made up of five, rarely seven, lanceo- 
late leaflets, gray and smooth above, dovrny beneath; the flowers small, pale or 
bright red ; and the fruits round, naked, crimson. It is a native of England, and is 
found also in the Middle and South of Europe. R, Dicksoniana^ a shrub from 5 to 6 
feet high, with flexuous setigerous branches, oval leaflets, white flowers, and ovate 

b2 
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UTceolftte naked fmits, ia said to be a native of Ireland. R. majaUs, the Dwarf Cin- 
namoD or Maj Rose, is a Email g^ny shrub 3 or 4 feet high ; it has etraight branches, 
scattered nearly equal pricldeB, and leaves compoaed of about acven oblong glaucous 
leaflets ; the flowers are solitary, pale red, the fruits orange- red, spherical, and naked. 
Thie last is indigenous in Sweden and Denmark, and is also found in England, being 
the R, einnamomea at some English Botanists. 

Tbo FiMPiMEixiPOLLE consist of deciduous bushes, whose stems and branchea 
cither bear crowded nearly equal prickles, or are unarmedj being also sometimeB 
bractlcss, more rarely bractcatc. The leaflets are ovate or oblong, varying in number 
from seven to fifteen. The sepals are coniiivcnt and permanent, and the disk is 
almost wanting. 

Hiis section is represented in two or throe groups of onr Garden Roses. Thus 
li. alpiua, the Alpine Rose, a free-habited unarmed shrub from 5 to 8 feet high, with 
erect branches, is the original of the group of Uoursault Roses. The leaves of the 
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^pal form of this Rose consbt of from five to nine leaflets ; it haa solitary erect 
binah flowers, and orange-red pendulous elongatod fruits. It was introduced in 1683 
from the mountains of Europe. 11 rvUlla, a small erect shrub, 2 or 3 feet high, having 
the branches covered with nearly equal weak seta; and prickles, and bearing deep red 
flowers, ia a native of England. R. svlphurea, the Double Yellow, or Sulphur- 
coloured Rose, has become familiar in gardens for its beauty and its — intractability. 
It forms a shrub growing 4 or 5 feet high, having its branches beset with unequal scat- 
tered falcate or nearly straight prickles and setfe ; while the leaves are glaucous, and 
wnsist of seven obovate leaflets; the flowers, which are large, transparent yellow, are 
only known in the double form. Thia species is recorded to have been introduced 
from the Levant, in 1629. R. luUsctru, a North American and Siberian yellow Rose, 
forms a stout erect shrub from 4 to 6 feet high ; the leaves dense, perfectly free from 
pubescence ; the flowers aolitary pale yellow, followed by large ovate black fruits. 

The Scotch Rose, JL tpinoiimma, is another example of the section under notice. 
It has given us the group which beara the name of Scotch Roses — very diBtinct and 
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verj pretty little plants. The species itself, which is one of our native plants, fonuB 
& dwsrf compact bush, with creeping roots, and short stiff branches, the latter beset 
with very dense unequal, aometimes falcate, prickles andseta;. The leaTesare close, 
free from pubeacence, and consist of about seven flat nearly orbicular leaflets. The 
flowers are small, solitary, white or blush ; the fruits ovate or roundish, purple or 
blackish, crowned by the connivcnt sepala. The varieties ore numerous : some have 
the peduncles glandular or bristly, whUe some have them naked ; certain of them 
are dwarf with slender prickles, the lower ones defleied ; others are taller, with 
unequal crowded prickles ; and others, again, have the leaflets clothed witli white 
down on the under-side. It is an early- flowering species, which must be regarded as 
a recommendation. The group of Perpetual Scotch Roses may also be referred to this 
type. R. myriacaniha ia like a stunted Scotch Rose, ito almost simple erect shoots 
being defended by dense slender unequal sdaight prickles and setse, the largest 
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of tiie prickles being dagger-formed, R. hiberniea, involuta, Sabmii, Doniana,ffraciU$, 
and Wibotii are further examples of Wild British Roses belonging to this group. 
The latter, which is shown in the accompanying figure, is a slender shrub from 2 to 4 
feet high, the branches furnished with very unequal straight prickles and glandular 
setse ; the leaves consisting of from five to nine ovate hairy leaflets ; the flowers of 
a beautiful dark pink colour, usually three togetiier ; and the fruits nearly globular, 

The Centifolle are all setigerons deciduous shrubs, the stems bearing bristles 
and prickles, and being furnished with bracts. The leaflets are oblong or ovate, and 
wrinkled ; the disk of the calyx-tube is thickened, so as to close in the throat ; and 
the sepals are compound, that is, divided. 

His is, for Bosarians, one of the most important of the groups, yielding them, 
under the hands of cultivators, the fallowing distinct races, namely, the Damask, 
the Foot Seasons, the Rose de Trianon, the Damask Perpetual, the Hybrid Per- 
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petual, the Bourbon Perpetual, all referrible to R. damaaccna ; the Proreaca, 
the PompoD or Miniature Provence, the Mobs, and the Perpetual Moss, all 
coining from R. centi/olia ; and the French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid Chinege, 
the Hybrid Bourbon, and the Hybrid Noisette, all traeeable to R.gaUica, though, of 
course, in each caae this parentage has been modified, Bometimes to a considerable 
degree, by the inflneuce of surrounding races, 'llie Centifolia: undoubtsdly comprise 
a large proportion of the finest and choicest of Garden Roses. 

R. liamaicena, tho Damask Kose, of which mention haa just been made, is a com- 
pact shrub from 2 to 4 feet high, bearing on its branches unequal prickles, the larger 
of which are falcate. The flowers are large, and either white or red, single or double, 
the sepals boing rcfieicd ; and the fruits elongate. It is of Syrian origin. The French 
or Officinal Rose, R.gaUica, forma a compact ahrub from 2 to 3 feet high. Itsbraoches 
are armed with weak nearly equal uniform prickles ; its leaflets are elliptic, coiia- 




ceoiis, and rigid ; ita flowers are erect, red, criinBon, or white, single or double ; and 
its fmite coriaccoos, and nearly globose. This comes from Central Europe. 

R. centifolia, the Hundred-leated, Provence, or Cabbage Rose, is the type of the 
group. It forms a shrab from 3 to 5 feet high, the branches of which are armed with 
unequal prickles, the larger onw being falcate. The leaflets are ciliated with glands. 
The flowers are oemuona or nodding, white or red, single or (most commonly) 
double, the sepals not being reflexed ; and the fraits being oblong or roundish, not 
elongated. This species comes from the Eastern Cancasus, and yields us also Hie 
Moss Rose, the variety muteoMa of Botanists which differs in having the glands of 
the surface of the caJjx and peduncles developed into a moss-like covering. The 
Pompon Rose (variety pomponia') is smaller in every part. The Celery-leaved 
Rose, which has the leaves bipinnate, is the variety bipinnata. 

The ViLLOas oomprise a set of deciduous shrubs, producing straight erectish 
Burculi (root-shoota), and furnished with straightiah prickles, llie leaflets are ovate or 
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oblong, with diverging eemtures ; aod the eepula are conniTcnt and pcraiBtent, 
while tho diak is thickened ao aa to close the thro&t of the C4l<rx-tubc. 

£. viUota, the tjrpe of thia bocUod, is a native Ko»e. It forms a large shmb, 
•ometfanet a Hnall tree, the branches being very glaucous, and armed with strong 
■traight or somewhat falcate equal pricldes, the branchleta Hometimee bearing a few 
■ate. The leaves are large, grayish, composed of five unequal elliptic rugose lea9et«, 
downj all over, and coanel;r serrated. The flowers oft«n grow in pairs,' and arc red 
or pink, sucoeeded by elliptical or globose, purplish-red or crimson bristly fruits, 
having a gray bloom. There are several varieties. 

Here alao belong:— A turbinata, the Frankfort Rose, which has the habit of It. 
damateena, and is remarkable for ita large, red, very double fiowcra, the tube of the 
calyx being turbinate. Ji. tomeniwa, a common iSritish Rose, forming a spreading 
gray-looking ahmb, 7 or 8 feet in height, the branches armed with straight rarely 
taloate equal scattered prickles, and without set:K ; its leaves are hoary, consisting 
of about five oblong or ovate obtuse leaJlela ; the flowers reddish, white at the basi' ; 




Rosa nuBtoisoei. 
Knd the fmitA piupliah, elliptkal, and usually hispid. Ji a&a, the t^w of the garden 
group of Alba Roses, a spreading grayish shrub 6 or 7 feet high, the branches of 
which are armed with straightiah slender scattered prickles, and have no aetee. The 
leaves consist of five or seven oblong glaucous leafleta. The flowers are large, uumer- 
ono, white or delicate blush, and gratefully fragrant; and the fruits are oblong, 
doep scarlet. It is of European origin, and has been cultivated since 1597. 

TheRuBiaiNosfaredeciduouH erectiah shrubs, witharchingBurculi,diatinguiahed 
by the lower surface of the leaves being glandular. The stems are armed with un- 
equal prickles, which are sometimes bristle -formed, rarely wanting ; the leafleta are 
ovate or oblong, glandular, with diverging aerratures ; the sepals are permanent, 
and the disk thickened. 

The Sweet Briar or Eglantine, R. rubiginoia, is a very favourite form of Rose, 
from the pleasant scent of its glandular foliage. It grows into a much-branched 
shrub, from 1 to 6 feet high, the fleiuoae branches of which are armed with aumoroua 
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Btrong boolced unequal pricklea ; the dull green, sweet-scented leaves conaisldng of 
from five to seven roundish -ovate leaflets, which are covered with uumerons glands 
beneath ; the flowera are pale blush or pink, two or three altogether, their peduncles 
and calyiea hispid, with weak setae ; and the truita are orange-red, roundish or 
obovate, liispid or smooth, crowned by the ascending sepals. The varieties are 
numerous : — micrantka has the prickles nearly equal, the calyi deciduous, and the 
fruits small, "elliptic or obovate; nmfc Mala has the branches very prickly, the flowers 
several in a fascicle, and the fruita globose, nearly smooth ; grandiflora has large 
flowers and purple fruita ; Jlexuosa has very flexuose branches, and nearly orbicular 
leaflets; rotum/i/bKa has flail-like branches, and roundish leaflets; »«piiun has slender 
flexuose branches, shining leaflets, sub-solitary flowers, and polished fruita; inodora 
has much-hooked, nearly equal prickles, nearly scentless oblong leaflets, deciduous 
sepals, and smooth oblong fruita ; and aeulealiisima has very prickly branches, osnallj 
solitary flowers, and ovale fmits. These forms are scattered thionghont Europe, 
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some of them being found in Britun. R. tuaveoUni, the American Sweet Briar, is a 
shrub from 5 to 6 feet high, the branches furnished with straight scattered prickles ; 
the leaflets scented, ovate, and sparingly glandular beneath ; the flowers usually 
solitary, pink, with entire sepals ; and the fruits ovate. 

R. Inlea is the Yellow Eglantine Rose, a naked-looking bush about 4 feet high, 
with erect dark brown shining branches, armed with pale straight nearly equal 
pncklcB, and no seise. Theleaveeareshiuing, and consist of from five toseven elliptic 
leaflets, more or less hoary beneath ; and the flowers are solitary, deep yellow, largo, 
and cup-shaped. There are some varieties known :— jiunicea, the Austrian Briar, 
has the petals scarlet above and yellow beneath ; Jiore-pUno, Williams's Double Yellow, 
is a handsome double-flowered yellow Bose ; as also is Hoggii, an American variety. 
The species is indigenous to Germany and the South of France ; it gives us the group 
known as Austrian Briars. There are many other Roses of this section, but they 
ore little known, or lost to our gardens. 

The Casivm consist of deciduous or sub-evergreen shrubs, which are in some 
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inBtaiices sarmcntose, the larger surculi being arched, and the branches fomifihed with 
equal hooked prickles. The leaflets are ovate, glandless or glandular, with connivent 
aerratures. The sepals are deciduous ; and the disk is thickened so as to close the 
throat. 

This group of the Dog- Roses shares, with the Centifoliae, the highest position in 
respect to the value of its varieties as ornamental Garden Roses ; for here we find the 
Chinese, the Tea-scented, the Bourbon, and the Rose de Rosom^ne, all owing 
parentage to R, iniUca ; the Crimson Chinese, descendants of /?. semperflorens ; and 
the Fairy, which come from /?. TMicrenreano. These comprise some of the sweetest 
of all Roses, and deservedly hold a prominent place in popular estimation. 

R, caiicasica, the Caucasian Dog-Rose, is a very robust shrub 10 or 12 feet 
high, nearly allied to R, canina ; it has remarkably soft ovate leaflets, and the large 
pale red or white flowers grow in bunches. 72. canina^ our Wild Dog-Rose, a strag- 
gling bush from 6 to 8 feet high, is one of the commonest of Wild Roses, growing in 
almost every hedge-row of our own country, and extending throughout Europe and 
Northern Asia. The branches are armed with strong scattered hooked nearly equal 
prickles, and are without seta). The leaves are quite smooth, composed of five to seven 
ovate or oblong leaflets ; the flowers large, pale red ; the fruits ovate or oblong, shining, 
scarlet. The pulp of these fruits, divested of the seeds, forms a very grateful con- 
serve with sugar, and, besides saccharine matter, contains citric acid. The varieties 
of this common Rose are exceedingly numerous. Some of the most striking are : — 
aeiphylla, dwarf, with smooth leaves, and smaller flowers; ohtusifoUa^ with the 
petioles glandular, the leaflets ovate-roundish and rather pilose beneath; pilosivsculay 
with the petioles tomentose and hispid, and the leaflets ovate acute puberulous 
beneath, and smoothish above ; microcarpa^ with smaller fruits, and oblong-lanceolate 
leaflets, velvety beneath ; ambigua, with straight prickles, solitary or temate flowers, 
and ovate -globose fruits ; ruMflora, with the prickles strong and rather puberulous, 
the leaflets large and smooth, and the flowers usually solitary, about the size of 
those of Rubus Idsens ; dumetorumj with the leaflets flat and more or less hairy on 
both surfaces ; Fosterii, with the leaflets more or less hairy, and not flat; cmsia^ with 
very glaucous leaflets, hairy beneath. Several of them are to be found in Britain. 
Though scarcely ornamental as a garden plant, the Dog-Rose is very useful, as it 
furnishes one of the most extensively-used and most desirable of stocks for working 
other Roses upon. Doubtless, on the other hand, it is answerable for a large 
proportion of the mop-headed standard plants, which in many cases, at least, can 
scarcely be called ornaments of our gardens. 

R, indica^ the Monthly or Common China Rose, a stout shrub, with glaucous 
branches, armed with scattered compressed equal hooked brown spines, is the 
original source of the Chinese, Bourbon, Tea-scented, and Rosom6ne groups. In 
this the leaves are shining, without pubescence, and consist of from three to five 
elliptic leaflets. The flowers are pink, usually semi-double, and grow in panicles. 
The fruits are obovate, scarlet. There are numerous varieties, of which the most 
distinct are : — odoratissima, with most deliciously-scented flowers ; ochroUuca, with 
large double cream-coloured scentless flowers; and yfaue^cew, the true Tea-scented 
Yellow China Rose. ITie race of Noisette Roses is also sometimes attributed to a 
hybrid descendant from tliis species, though usually referred to the group 
Systylae. iJ. indica comes from China, and was introduced in 1789. R, 
semperjhrensj the Ever-flowering China Rose, is a smaller and more ele- 
gant shrub, with slender branches armed with scattered compressed hooked 
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prieklei, tad few gUnda ; the leaves are ehming, deeply stained with purple, and 
formed of from three to five ova te -lanceolate leaflets ; the flowera are Bolitary, deop 
crimson, and the fruita are spherical. This, also introduced from China in 1789, gi*efl 
Ds the Crimson Chinese Uoses. R. Lawreiiceana, a compact-habited shrub of about 
a foot high, whose branches are armed with large nearly straight pricklea, whose 
leaflola are orate, and whose flowers are small, semi-double, pale blush, is also of 
Chinese origin, and is the parent of the Fairy Rosea Thia little gem blossoms nearly 
all the jtAT round. 

R. urieea, one of the Dog-Rose group, was introduced a few years since to Kew 
in a living state. It fonos a moderate -sized hardy bush, suitable for a wall, and 
has villose-glandular branches, furnished also with large distant purple prickles ; 
leaves with fronveeven to nine small leaflets, silky beneath ; and solitary white flowers, 
having usually four broadly-obcordate petals. 
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The StbttLvV are deciduous, or sub-evergreen shrubs, resembling the Caaiiue in 
habit, bat differing in tlie styles cohering into an elongated column. Though not 
equalling either the Ccntifolite or the Caninx in the number and value of the garden 
Tsrieties it haa originated, the present group affords some interesting subjects, as 
the Ayrahires, which come from R. arvemiii; the Evergreens, which come from R. 
ftiapereirens ; the Multi floras, which come from a species bearing that name; the 
Musks, the Hybrid Muska, and the Noisettes, which are commonly referred to the it. 
moKhala ; and the Prairie Roees, which spring from R. nihi/olia. Some of the moat 
valuable of Climbing Roses are comprised in this series. 

R, n/tlyla, a European species, also foand in Britain, is a rambling slender ahmb 
from 8 to 10 feet high, withmuch the character of A. coninn; the surculi are ascendant ; 
the prickles strong and hooked ; the leafleta ovate ; the Howers fragrant, pinldah ; 
and the fruita ovate-oblong. R. arveniis is a rambling or trailing, sometimes sub- 
evergreen, shrub, with stems from 20 to 40 feet long, the slender branchea armed with 
Bcattored equal prickles, which are either falcat« or atraightiah. The leavea are daik 
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green, dlBtant, formed of five or seven ovate somewhat waved leaflets. The flowers are 
white with a jellow base, slightly aoented, solitary on the branchlets, numerous on 
the root-shoots, and they are followed by round or oblong scarlet fruits. A variety 
called hybrida has semi-double delicate flesh-coloured flowers ; it is called in Nurseries 
the Double-hip Rose. The sub-evergreen Ayrshire Roses appear to have originated 
from a Variety called ayreshirea or capreolata. The species, which is European, is 
found in hedge-rows and thickets. 

R, aempervirens, the Evergreen Rose, from the North of Europe, is a climbing 
shrub, with long slender shoots, armed with slender somewhat hooked prickles ; its 
leaves are shining, evergreen, formed of five or seven oval or ovate-lanceolato 
leaflets ; its flowers are numerous, white, fragrant ; and its fruits small, round, and 
orange-coloured. There are some cultivated varieties, among which are Russelliana 
and Claret, the former with blush, the latter with deep red flowers. 

R, muliijiora, from China and Japan, is a sub-climbing shrub, with long naked 
flexuose branches, furnished beneath the pectinate stipules with a pair of hooked 
prickles. The leaves consist of five or seven approximate soft dull green lanceolate 
leaflets, hairy on both sides; and the flowers are small, numerous, single or double, 
white or pink, succeeded by red turbinate fruits. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the R. intermedia figured in the Revue Horticole (1868, 269, figs. 29, 30), which 
had been raised from Chinese seed by M. Leroy, is the typical form of this species, 
hitherto unknown in gardens ; it is remarkable for its large panicles of small white 
flowers, about the size of those of a common blackberry, and hence giving the plant an 
appearance intermediate between that of Rubus and Rosa, There are some interesting 
old garden varieties of this plant, of which the form with double pink flowers was 
only known when Lindley wrote his Monograph : — Tkunbergiana, with small 
double white clustered flowers ; camea, with small double pink clustered flowers ; 
Grevillei, the Seven Sisters' Rose, a beautiful plant, with large, double clustered 
flowers, purple, changing colour as they fade ; and BourMauUU, an early free-flowering 
Rose, with small double pink flowers, the petals of which have a reticulated appearance. 
R, Brunoniiy a rambling shrub, with branches from 10 to 12 feet long, and white or 
pale red flowers in terminal bunches, is a distinct species from Nepal R. anemoniflora^ 
is a moderate-sized shrub, with smooth branching steQU^ the leaves usually temate, and 
the flowers in globular clusters, small, pale blush, the outer petals broad, forming a 
kind of cup, filled up with narrow petals, resulting from the transformation of the 
stamens ; this is a Chinese plant, found in the gardens of Shanghae. 

R, moschata, the Musk Rose, is said to be the species which yields the precious 
Persian Attar of Roses. It is a rambling shrub, from 10 to 12 feet high, the branches 
glandular, armed with nearly equal strong hooked scattered prickles. The leaves are 
naked above, glaucous beneath, made up of five or seven impolished ovate-lanceolate 
leaflets. The flowers grow in very numerous many-flowered cymes ; they are pure 
white, with a scent of musk, and are followed by small red fruits. One variety of 
this, called nivea, has large white or pale rose-coloured very handsome flowers; while 
mtdtq>lex has double white flowers. The species comes from the North of Africa and 
Madeira. Some refer the Noisette Roses to this species, others to a cross-bred form 
of R. indica. 

The Prairie Rose, R. rubifoUa, found in North America, is a shrub from 8 to 4 
feet high, with straight ascending root-shoots, glabrous branches armed sparingly 
with scattered falcate prickles, and distant leaves of about five ovate leaflets, shining 
above and downy beneath. The flowers are small pale red, and grow about three 
together. The fruits are small, round, naked. It blooms in August and September. 
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The BAXKStAXx comprige rarabliag deddnoiu or enb-erergrcen shralM, Bomewhkt 
tender ID their constitation, having trailing sterna, and Dsually tcmate ahining leaves, 
the stipnlea of which are nearly free, subulate or very narrow, and usually tlecitluona. 

Tie most important Rose in this gronp is that known at the Banksian. of which 
yellow and white -flowf;red rarieties eiisL ITus plant, R. Baalxx, Lady Banks' 
Rose, forms & climWng and rambling shrob, the branches of which are unarmed, 
weak, and of a dull green colour. The leaves are entirely free from pubescence, 
except at the base of the centre ncn-e, where they are very hairy, and they cousiat 
of three or five flat oblong lanceolate obtnsc leaflet*. The flowers are nnnierous, 
arranged in corymba, nodding, small, white, and very doable, with a weak but 
pleasant acent. The fruits are small, globose, black, unarmed. The variety called 
luua difiers in liavjug the blossoms of a nankeen yellow. This Rose, which flowers 
in Jtme and July, and was introduced la 1807, comes to na from China. It is a 
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remarkably fine conBerratory plant. R. ttnira, the Three-leaved China Rose, is also 
a rambling sub-evergreen shrub, the branches of which are covered with equal scat- 
tered red falcate prickles. The leaves are very shining, composed of three ovBt«- 
Iaueeolat« leaflet*, pale beneath, with a prickly midrib. Hie Sowers are large white 
solitary, sneceeded by elliptic orange-red mnrieate fruits, crowned with spreading 
rigid undivided sepals. 

With this group of Bankmans onr Garland of Wild Roses is complete, lltey 
are especially commended to the notice of those who are busy at the fonntun-hetMl 
d that flood of sweets which each revolving year pours in upon our gardens in tlie 
shape of New Roses. A word to the wise is suffident ; and to point to the gains 
which would be realized by the acquisition of improved Macartney Roses witlL.their 
evergreen foliage, of enlarged Banksian Roses with their graceful habit, of hardier 
Tea Boses with their delicious perfume — and with these the half is not told— shonld 
be enough to stir the imagination, and to fire the enthtuiaam of the Hybriditer. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Thb Author avails himself of this opportunity of inviting all who take an interest 
in Trees and Plants, to visit his Nubsebiss at 

WALTHAM CROSS, 

which are now the largest in the immediate neighbourhood of London. They 
are open to the Public, free daily (Sundays excepted), and Visitors can inspect 
the Stock at their leisure, or will be provided with a conductor on application at 
the Office. Attention is respectfully invited to the following brief enumeration 
of the Boses, Trees, Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs, which are objects of his especial 
attention and care. 

I.-NT7BaEBY DEPABTMEKT. 

BoBBB : Priced Descriptive Catalogues of which are published twice yearly, in 
Autumn and Spring. 

Habdt Tbees and Plants, including — 

Evergreens for ornamental planting. 
Gonifersc, as Firs, Pines, Junipers, &c. 
American Plants, as Bhododendrons, &c. 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 
Climbing Plants. 

Fbutt Tbees : including Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, &o, 

\* No pains or expense is spared to obtain the best Sorts, and to keep 
them healihy, vigorous, and true to name, 

FoBEST Tbees of all descriptions, which are kept constantly transplanted, in 
order that they may succeed well after removal 

Sbakail, AsPABAaus, Bhttbabb, Sec, &c., for forcing and planting out. 

n.-GBESNHOUS£ AND FLORIST DEPABTKBNT, 

Azaleas. 

Camellias. 

Dahlias. 

Fuchsias. 

Geraniums, 



XL— OBSXHHOnSE AITS PLOBIBT DEPAB.THEHT (cQatiuaed). 

OreentiouBe Plants generally. 
Hollyhocks. 



A selection of the choicest and most distinct varieties of the above are always 
on sale. Every novelty of merit ia added, in order to keep the Establishment on 
a level with the times. 

in. — SEED SEPAETUBHT, 
VaaBTABLE Seeds. 

•," The Collection of Vegetahlia commended by Ike Royal ffortkultwal 

Society were groionfrom Seeds Jurnithed from hia slocks. 
Flower Seeds, including Asters, Stocks, Primulas, &c,, of the best races. 
Farm Seeds, including Turnips, Ifangold Wurtzel, Grosses, &c. 
This, which has always appeared to >t'ni one of the most important branches 
of the business, receives a large share of his personal superintendence. Every 
effort is made to secure for his cuBtomera the beat races, by growing and saving 
the more critical crops, and bnying others from inspected stocks. Free and 
strong vegetative powers are secured by famishing new seeds only, and by keep- 
ing them in a dry, cool, and airy warehouse, bnilt on the most approved principles 
expressly for the purpose. 
In this Department 

HuBHBooH Sfawh, 
BuaaiAM Mats, 
Oabden Tools, 
Tobacco Papxb, 
and sundry miscellaneous articles for Qarden use, are kept. 

IV.— BITIiB SEFABTUENT. 
Htacimtbs, for which he has obtained several Pbizeb at the leading Metropolitan 

Shows. 
Tulips ; all the best early kinds, for Spring gardening and pot-culture. 
QladioIiI; one of the first Oollections of this most beautiful of Autumn flowers. 
LnjBS, Nabcibbi, Gboous, Herbaceous and Hardy Spring-Flowering Plants, &c. 

Such of these as are bett«r matured in foreign soils and olimates, are annually 
imported thence from the very first sources. These, and sundry Garden Bequiaites, 
it has ever been, and will oontinue to be, his aim to furnish at the lowest rates 
compatible with the supply of a first-rate article. 



PAUL'S NURSERIES & SEED WAREHOUSE, 

WALTHAM CROSS, N. 
Visitors by Bailway can enter the Nurseries from the platform, Waltbam 
Station, half an hour's ride from Bishopsgate or St. Pancraa Stations, London, 



ADTEBTIBEMBNTS. 

WOBKS OK GABDENOra. 

BY WILLIAM PAUL, F.E.H.S. 



The Bosb Gabdek. Third Edition, with numerous woodcuts 7 6 

" Infinitely the best work ever written on the oultore of the Rose.'*— Botoni'c 
Garden, 

The Rose Annual. 4 Coloured Plates, 1858-59 5 

Do, 4 Do. 1859-60 5 

Do. 4 Do. 1860-61 4 

Do. 4 Do. 1861-62 4 

BosES IN Pots. Third Edition 2 

Legtube on THE Htaginth, delivered before the Boyal Horticultural 

Dociery ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• kj q 

'*The best and fallest acconnt of this plant which I have met with is by a 
famous hortiooltnrist — Mr. Paul, of Waltham Cross." — Dancin*a Animals and Pianta 
vnder Domestication, 

Amebican Plants, theib Histobt and Gultitbe 2 6 

An Houb with the Hollthooe. Second Edition 1 

The Handbook of Villa Gabdening 1 

" Well adapted to the end, being of a plain, practical character." — Spectator, 

" We anticipate it will become, as it deserves, a general anthority in anborbux cnltiTation.*' 
— Gardener's Chronicle, 

** Mr. Wm. Panics contribntions to the Horticultural literature of the day hold a high petition 
among authoritative works." — Belts Weekly Messenger, 



NUBSEBY CATALOGUES. 

The following Priced Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained free by post :— 

A, — ^BosES. New Edition published annually. 

B, — EvEBaBEENS, Obnamental Tbees, Flowebinq Shbubs, &o, 

C, — Fbuit Tbees, including Grape Vines, and Strawberries. 

D. — Hyacinths, Tulips,'&c. New Edition published annually. 

F. — ^New Boses, Hollyhooks, Oambluas, Gebaniums, Azaleas, &c. New 
Edition published annually. 

Q, — Seeds ; Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural ; also Gladioli. 



b:xperii:no£^) qarddniirs recommended. 



